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ae Umum Excellent in mechanical and extruded rubber goods. . . 











Ask your Du Pont technical 
sales representative for his 
help in solving your processing 

problems. He’s part of a 
team of specialists that’s hard 

to beat. Working with the 
sales representative on cus- 

tomer service is an experi- 
enced staff of rubber chemists 

and engineers . . . backed by 
Du Pont’s outstanding research 
facilities. 





Write or phone our 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Akron 8, Ohio, 40 E. Buchtel Ave........... Hemlock 3161 
Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St, N.W......... Emerson 5391 
Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St.......... Hancock 6-1711 
Chicago 3, Ill., 7 S. Dearborn St........... Andover 3-7000 
Los Angeles 1, Cal., 845 E. 60th St......... Adams 3-5206 
New York 13, N. Y., 40 Worth St... . . Cortlandt 7-3966 
_ Wilmington 98, Del., 1007 Market St... . . Wilmington 4-5121 





ANNOUNCING... 


AKROFLEX C! 


DU PONT’S NEWEST 
FLEX-RESISTING ANTI-OXIDANT 





free-flowing... 
even at 

high summer 
femperatures 


You can eliminate warm-weather cak- re. - 
ing—characteristic of Akroflex C—by 4 ee * 
switching to Akroflex CD. This new 
flex-resisting anti-oxidant has all the 
advantages of Akroflex C plus excellent 
storage stability at temperatures up to 
160°F. It is recommended for replace- 
ment of either Akroflex C or Akroflex F 
(at no increase in cost!). 


Change to Akroflex CD now and . 
you'll avoid hot-weather caking prob- , = 
lems this summer. 


nearest district office for further information. 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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Another new development using 


B. FE Goodrich Chemical raw materials 





Stove manufactured by Rogers Tool & Die Co. Inc., Akron, Ohio. Rubber parts molded by Stalwart Rubber Co., Bedford, Ohio. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. supplies the Hycar rubber only. 


HYCAR lends a hand in front-line cooking! 


HIS ingenious Army portable 

stove can cook a meal in a jiffy 
with safety! It can also be carried 
around in any position without leak- 
ing its gasoline fuel. 

Hycar helps it do its job—in two 
important ways. One is in the built-in 
air pump which forces the gasoline 
fuel into the burning jet. At the pump- 
bottom is a check valve which is al- 
ways immersed in gasoline. The valve 
seat must resist the fuel’s deteriorating 
effects—and it does, because it is made 
of Hycar nitrile-type rubber. Hycar 
is extremely resistant to petroleum 
products—assures retention of orig- 
inal shape because of its good com- 


pression set and resistance to cold 
flow. 


Around the fuel tank filler cap is a 
Hycar seal, which prevents leakage of 
the gasoline fuel, no matter how the 
midget stove is carried. Protection 
for the serviceman and the stove. The 
Hycar valve seat and gasket meet mil- 
itary specifications MIL-S-107368. 


Hycar rubber compounds are used 
in many applications. For Hycar can 
be made resistant to heat and cold, 
water, weather and wear, gas, oil and 
many chemicals. Perhaps Hycar can 
help you solve a tough problem, de- 
velop or improve more saleable prod- 


ucts. For technical bulletins, please 
write Dept. HA-3, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg US Pat 


Amuricat Riper 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 
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The toughest treads in history 
Are being made with Philblack* E! 


SUPER Abrasion Resistance! Cold rubber tire 
treads, made with SAF Philblack E, rolled up the 
longest mileage records in the entire history of 
tires! 35% to 42% better than HAF black when 
tested in cold rubber passenger car tires under 
severe road conditions. 12% to 24% better in 
natural rubber truck tire treads, compared with 


EPC black. That’s another record for Philblack E! 
And Philblack E really stops cut and crack 
growth, too. So use this new wonder-working 
black whenever you need extra wear and service. 
For full information, consult our technical sales 
representative who calls on you or write our 
nearest Office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION 


80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


* 


A Trademark 


Philblack E, Philblack O and Philblack A are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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For a safe cure— 


To give your thiazole accelerators the 
kick they need—when they need it—you'll 
find no substitute for Monex. This pri- 
mary and secondary activator has the de- 
layed action that makes it completely safe 
—the powerful action that makes it com- 
pletely sure. 

Available either in fast dispersing Nau- 
gets or powder form, Monex has excellent 
storage stability and requires no handling 





a sure cure— 


precautions. It has minimum odor and 
taste and is non-staining to rubber stocks 
or materials in contact with them. What's 
more, it imparts excellent heat resistant 
properties. 

Used alone or in combination with 
thiazoles, Monex is ideal for continuous- 
curing and super-aging natural and re- 
claim stocks, as well as GR-S and GR-I 
synthetic rubbers. 








Wire insulation, drug sundries, me- 
chanicals, footwear, proofing, sponge rub- 
ber, transparent pure gum stocks, and 
inner tubes are just a few of the many 
products in which it has proved its ad- 
vantages. 

For more information on Monex®, its 
properties and compounding, simply send 


the coupon below. 








Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited. Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals ¢ Aromatics ¢ Synthetic Rubber « Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals 


Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Naugatuck Chemical, 133 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Please send Compounding Research Report No. 21 on 
Monex to: 
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Announcing fame! 


a New Pequanoc 


Reclaim 2250 C 


A “Sticky” reclaim for use in 
friction tapes. Also for cements, or 
applications where lasting “tack” is 


essential. 






Formulas for Calendered Friction Tape 


51403 51404 Spec. D69-48T 
Ist & 2nd 3rd HH-T-101A 

Coats Coat 
2250C 38.3 39.6 Copper Discoloration: None 
Smoked Sheets tel 16.0 Friction Test | Min.: 2” 
Barvtes 26.8 20.0 Heat Test: 3!4” 
W hiting 19.1] 12.0 Tackiness: OK 
Asphalt ae 8.0 Dielectric: 1435 BDV 
Antioxidant 4 4 Breaking Strength 34”: 38.6 lbs. 
Resin ~- 4.0 

100.0 100.0 


Peguanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN. SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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MIXING CYCLE CUT 


3 MINUTES 


WITH PLIOLITE S-6B 





SUNSET Rubber Floor Tile and SUNSET Cove Base manufactured by the Burke 
Rubber Company, San Jose, California, was made easier and better with Pliolite S-6B. 


e The manufacturer of this rubber floor tiling reports 
reducing his Banbury mixing schedule three full minutes 
since switching to Goodyear’s use-proved PLIOLITE S-6B 
rubber reinforcing resin. In addition to easier production, 
he has gained these other outstanding advantages: 


Improved hardness 

Increased stiffness 

Better abrasion resistance 

Better product appearance 
Outstanding for pigment dispersion ana maintenance of its 
own color despite high processing temperatures, PLIOLITE 
S-6B makes possible excellent color development as well. 
This ideal combination of characteristics makes PLIOLITE 
S-6B the preferred rubber reinforcing resin of the rubber 
industry. Write today for full details to: 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 





~~ 


CHEMICAL ™ 


We think you ll like THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD - 
every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 
every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovie— 
T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 








... try protroex* zinc oxides | 


You mix faster, turn out more zinc masterbatches per day, 
with Protox oxides than with conventional oxides. 


HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY: 


1. Protox oxides are up to 33% denser. 


In Banbury mixing, they drop to the bottom of the chamber 
where the rubber can best incorporate them. 


2. Protox oxides are wetted faster by all types of rubbers. 


The zine propionate coating, exclusively on Protox oxides, 
enables rubber to displace air quickly from the particles. 


3. Protox oxides disperse faster, more completely. 


Their coating definitely plasticizes the rubber, and increases 
the affinity of rubber for the particles. 


How much can you increase your mixing capacity with Pro- 
tox zinc oxides? Best way to find out is to take in a trial order 
now. 

*U.S. Patents 2, 303, 329 and 2, 303, 330 


Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
... most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 
160 Front Street, New York 38,.N. Y. 
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RESISTING PETROLEUM PRODUCTS — CHEMIGUM rubber maintains 


| » tolerances and good physical properties despite fuels, oils, solvents. 
oye CON ge 








° Wherever oil resistance and the excel- MPROVING PAPERS — CHEMIGUM LATEX added in the beater, or by 
: : ; other means, as saturant or impregnant gives papers plastic-like properties 
lent physical properties of quality rubber Sis kame das tee > Gaacente erties. 


are needed, nitrile rubber and latex are 
called for. In textile inks, leather finishes, 
asphalt paving, chemical pipe, vinyl, rubber, 
paper, and many other products, CHEMIGUM 
—in solid or emulsion form—may improve 
properties or meet your plant processing 
needs. Write today for full details to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. G-5, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic— 
T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





BETTERING TEXTILES Sizing, finishing, coating or laminating fibers with 
CHEMIGUM LATEX gives exceptional properties to woven and non-woven 
fabrics. 


CHEMICAL 


GOODFYEAR 


DIVISION 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD'*- 
every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE- 
every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 





MAKING STRONG CEMENTS —Both solvent and water emulsion adhesives 
can be made sturdy enough to lift a car, using CHEMIGUM rubber or latex in 
their manufacture. 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM * PLIOBOND * PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Gila Valle 
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GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 Marquette Bldg. * Detroit 26, Michigan 
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COOLING ROLL DANCER. 
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“Z" TYPE CALENDER 


NEW ’‘Z’’ CALENDER TRAIN THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.+ AKRON, OHIO 
732 inDIA RUBBER WORLD 
























“INSURES UNMATCHED UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY” 
in double-coating tire fabric 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER ah oe 
COMPANY, in describing its new a as __ 
Farrel-Birmingham “Z” calender train, nee i pe ee ys Wi ns 

says, “It coats fabric on both sides at 7 

the same time, evenly, automatically, at j ‘ ; 
constant speed, under constant weight —~ ary: a |, 
and tension —insures unmatched uni- : 
formity of quality.” 

To provide this “unmatched uni-  jgegemg # 
formity of quality” both the upper and | = : | 
lower roll pairs of the calender are Ee. 71 Y a ay 
equipped with motorized crossed-axes _ “ Ge i 
devices for fine adjustment ofroll [| Pt ) Tie : 
“crown.” Hydraulic pullbacks hold the Te 
rolls in positive operating position. 

Double-coating of tire fabric is only la 
one of the jobs in which Farrel-Birming- 
ham “Z” calenders are establishing new mS Of fe 
standards for accuracy. They have proved 4. (zy 
to be equally outstanding for the high- i 
speed production of rubber and plastic aie 
film and sheet, and for single coating. ; 

Send for more information about this 
revolutionary development —the “Z” 
calender. Or, if you prefer, a Farrel- 
Birmingham engineer will be glad to 
discuss your calendering problems with 
you. ae 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 






































Artist's drawing of Farrel-Birmingham 28” x 70” four-roll “Z” calender 
double-coating tire fabric at Goodyear. This installation, which was 





Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. : 7 : : Ae 
Sake Glen Amalie. Buffalo, See Sah, Monn engineered by Giffels & Vallet, Inc., Industrial Engineering Division, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston of Detroit, is designed fora production speed of 100 yards per minute. 
FB-806 
Film and Single 
Double 
Sheet 
Double Coating 











aL . . . 
“I The “Z” calender is an original de- 


velopment of Farrel-Birmingham Com- a 4 
pany, Inc. When you think of the “Z” aor 
calender you are thinking of Farrel- 


110 Birmingham. 
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in white sidewall compounds... 
replace most of the zinc oxide with HI-SIL 


IF YOU WANT 









EASIER PROCESSING 
BETTER QUALITY 
LOWER COST 


Compounders of white side wall tires, who have been accustomed to 
running natural rubber or natural _rubber-neoprene compounds loaded 
with titanium dioxide and zinc oxide, will do well to consider replace- 
ment of the latter pigment with Hi-Sil retaining only enough zinc 
oxide for activation. 

Replacing most of the zinc oxide with Hi-Sil offers advantages in 
manufacturing white sidewall tires and results in better quality at 
lower cost. 
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THESE ARE AMONG THE ADVANTAGES 
YOU CAN EXPECT WITH HI-SIL 


IN PROCESSING 
EASIER TO BUILD. I: is easier to build 


‘tires with Hi-Sil loaded white sidewall 


compounds; tires are not deformed in 
storage and handling. - 


PREVENTS LIGHT SPOTS. Tires hav- 
ing Hi-Sil loaded white sidewalls come out 
of the molds with fewer light spots because 
air is not trapped between the uncured 
tire and the mold. se 


PREVENTS TORN SPOTS. Tires hav- 
ing Hi-Sil loaded white sidewalls come out 
of the molds with fewer torn spots at the 
vents. : 





EASIER TO BUFF. Tires having Hi-Sil 


loaded white sidewalls have higher 
modulus and are easier to buff. 


IN QUALITY 
MORE SERVICEABLE. Hi-Sil loaded 


white sidewall stocks have better snag and 
tear resistance and are more resistant to 
curb scuffing. 


IN COST 
LOWER VOLUME COST. Hi-Sil has a 


lower pound cost than zinc oxide. Specific 
gravity of Hi-Sil is only 1.95 compared 
with 5.57 for zinc oxide. 





Below are recipes and test results in replacements of ZnO 
in White Sidewall Compounds 





| Minutes Cure | Modulus | Durometer | Teor 
} at 280°F. 300 Tensile Elongation Hardne Ibs. /in. 
Pale Crepe 100 MBTS “4 % == al i 
Zinc Oxide 40 DPG 0.35 15 | 410 3040 | 660 43 290 
Hi-Sil 16.5 Sulfur 2.9 20 570 3570 660 45 460 
Titanox A-MO 20.7 Stearic Acid 2 30 700 4070 660 49 480 
Ultramarine 0.2__Sunproof Wax 3 45 740 4000 640 52 330 
Color: 60 700 3800 630 52 350 
Sunlamp, 120 hours Equal to control | 90 740 3570 620 54 360 
Outdoor Exposure, 7 weeks Equal to control | 120 610 3570 620 | 53 | 310 





| Durometer | Tear | 


Minutes Cure | Modulus 





Pale Crepe 100 DPG 0.35 } at 280°F. | 300% } Tensile Elongation Hardness Ibs. /in. 

Zinc Oxide 10 Sulfur a2 b----------- 4 4 + - -4 

Hi-Sil 27.1 Stearic Acid 2 / 10 | 790 | 3660 630 | 54 490 | 
Titanox A-MO 25 Diethylene Glycol 2 | 20 } 1040 3800 600 60 400 
Ultramarine 0.2 Sunproof Wax 3 30 | 940 3500 | 580 61 410 
|___MBTS 7 0.4 ae | 890 3460 580 61 380 
Color: 60 | 910 |} 3220 580 63 350 

Sunlamp, 120 hours Better than control j 90 820 3300 600 | 60 420 

Outdoor Exposure, 7 weeks Better than control ! 120 i 820 3290 | 610 60 340 } 

i iil | | | | as 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Improve your white sidewall pro- 
duction by using Hi-Sil in your 
compounds. Columbia-Southern’s 
Technical Staff will be glad to assist 
you in getting started, or will offer 
recommendations on any of your 
rubber compounding problems. 
You are invited to wire, telephone, 
or write today! 





BXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, 
PITTSBURGH 13, PA. TELEPHONE MAYFLOWER 1-2960 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON + CHARLOTTE » CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND »* HOUSTON « DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK © PHILA- 
DELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 
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When looking for the most economical and out- 
standing antioxidant for both natural and synthetic 
rubber, consider STABILITE, which has, combined 
in one material, the following characteristics: 


1. Protection against oxidation and heat, suncheck- 
ing and mechanical flexing. 


No 


. Distinct softening effect on uncured rubber or 
GR-S, resulting in better processing and disper- 
sion, smoother calendering and tubing and at the 
same time without effect on modulus at cure. 


>) 


. The unique property of increasing the effect of 
most commercial antioxidants when used in con- 
junction with STABILITE. The effect of such 
mixtures is greater than the components. 


For the protection of your rubber products use 
STABILITE; for maximum resistance to oxidation, 
heat, sunchecking and mechanical flexing replace 
part of your present antioxidant with STABILITE. 


*MANUFACTURED BY CHEMICO, INC. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. Manufacturing Agents 


AKRON, OHIO ® 
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SHPANE Hell elvis 


THE ANTIOXIDANT WITH UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS 

















Me CPHall Z 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 

















LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e 
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NEWARK, N.J. 





PAY-OFF 
Equipped to take reels up to 36” in diam- 
eter. Cam-and-lever lift from floor. Mech- 
anism is automatically self-braking, with 








DAVIS-STANDARD CAPSTAN 


Drag and pulling type. Supplies for al- 
most all wire plant needs. Aluminum or 
cast iron drums, grooved or flat, in any 











radius desired. Gear reducers standard, 


brake activated by any slackening of wire 
four-speed transmission optional. 


speed. Rugged construction. 





NEW-TYPE TAKE-UP 


Great new efficiency. Quiet, vibrationless. 
. No gears or clutches. Operates positively 
* at high speeds. Reel drive by multiple 
V-belts. Automatic brake. Totally new tra- 
verse mechanism. Speed range choice for 
constant tension control. Built in two sizes: 
for reels 12” to 24” and 24” to 36”. 


CONTINUOUS VULCANIZER 


Heavy duty model assures uni- 
form curing at high produc- 
tion rate. Made in 344”, 414”, 
and 6” bore sizes for hot or 
cold fed compounds. 





When is an Extruder an Excluder? 
When it’s a DAVIS-STANDARD 


When you purchase superior extru- 
sion equipment, you exclude troubles. 
That’s why more and more companies 
are installing Davis-Standard extrusion 
equipment. They know that it pays to 
buy extruding machines from the 
world’s largest manufacturer of cus- 
tom-made extrusion equipment for rub- 
ber and thermoplastics. 

Davis-Standard extruders assure 


high-velocity extrusion, maximum op- 





erating efficiency, and are available 


Let our engineers confer with yours to arrive at the soundest, most 


with accessory units which mean satis- 
efficient installation for your operation. 


fying, profitable production. 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


20 WATER STREET MYSTIC, CONN 


MOLDING PRESSES AND EXTRUSION MACHINES 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Custom-Built Extrusion Machines 


Export Office: Ballagh & Thrall, Independence Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Details 


DEWEY and ALMY 


<> Chemical Company 
Montreal 32, Canada 


ambridg® 40, Mass- e 
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FOR THE PRECISION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision 
Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 
in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- 
fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you 


a 


send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of 
engineering and craftsmanship is at ycur command, Write 


for bulletin 350. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY: ERIE, PA.,U.S.A. 


S&T & 6.3 F CHICAGO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND 
335 Curtis Building 13 South Austin Bivd 2302 N. Meridian Street G. V. Eads, Kent, Conn 


OUNDRY COmp, 


PORAULIC PRE 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE-B, For making quick-setting 


cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 
ond other industries. Quick-drying, with no 
foreign taste or odor in dried compound. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick -setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying rate 
than those compounded with Skellysolve-B. 
Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. For cements and variety 
of manufacturing operations. Good odor. 
Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, greasy 
compounds. Closed cup flash point about 
S oF. . 
: SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in manu- 
: facturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of Skelly- 
solve-D is desired. Closed cup flash point 
chout —20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-V. For use wherever a rela- 
tively slow drying solvent is desired. Closed 
cup flash point about 50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-R. For genera! use in tire 
building and a variety of other manufactur- 
ing operations and cements. Reduces evapo- 
ration losses. Medium quick final dry. Less- 
ens bloating and skinning tendency. Closed 
cup flash point about —25°F. 














“Doc’’ MacGEE says: Whatever the 
nature of your product, it’s sure to be 
“under pressure” —under the pressure 
of competitive products that are forever 
bidding for the favor of the customer. 
Strict quality control is the obvious 
method of keeping your customers sold 
on your product ... and this is where 
Skellysolve forms an important part of 
your manufacturing picture. 


You can bank on Skellysolve for the 
uniformity that helps to protect your 
product’s high quality. Every batch has 
the same overall properties you need to 
keep your plant’s production line flow- 
ing smoothly. Such dependability re- 
sults from strict laboratory controls 
during every step of the Skellysolve 
manufacturing process. Skellysolve is 
not a “sideline” but a major product 
operation of a major oil company. 


5 
& 
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Pressure’ too? 





Run your own tests on Skellysolve 
and decide! Check its low end point, 
rapid evaporation, low vapor pressure, 
minimum of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products. See what 
Skellysolve’s minimum of low and high 
boiling compounds means in reduced 
rejects due to blushing and blisters. See 
how controlled vapor pressure guards 
against bloated containers. Note the 
minimum of low boiling compounds 
that eliminates “seeds” from rubber 
cements... and the minimum of high 
boiling compounds that gives high 
bonding strength free from greasy 
residues. 


Special help wanted? Solvent appli- 
cation problems are the specialty of the 
Skellysolve Technical Fieldman. Send 
for him, he’s always at your service. Or 
write for more complete technical facts. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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INDIANA 





INDIANAPOLIS | SPRINGFIE 





RICHMOND 
TERRE HAUTE | 







CINCINNATI. 


* & 
Cer ueK ies 


RES UENTUCKY 


The National Road, now U. S. 40, was first envi- 
sioned by George Washington as the means of 
binding the “western lands” to the nation. Thomas 
Jefferson, when president, appointed the first com- 
missioners who in turn chose the route over the 
barrier raised by the Alleghenies. Once built, the 
National Road — or the “Cumberland Road,” or “The 
Pike” as it was also called —was the chief means 
of transportation and communication between the 
eastern seaboard and the Mississippi. No longer was 
it necessary to send goods down to New Orleans and 
up the Atlantic by ship. 

The National Road was the first important road to 
be built by the government; it was the first to be 
cut through the mountains into the Ohio country; 
it was the first long road in the nation. Starting at 
the Potomac River, it led through Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, continued through Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois. Work began in 1808. In 1818, the Ohio River 
was reached and, in 1852, the last section was com- 
pleted. 


ZANESVILLE | 
COLUMBUS WHEELING 


One of a series of famous trails, a reminder of man’s progress in transporting himself and his products 








© 






Today, on U. S. 40 during every minute of the dav, 
products of the east and products from the west, 
north and south move speedily to their near or dis- 
tant destinations —on the rubber tire. Today. the 
nation is linked together in far greater measure than 
could ever have been dreamed as possible; no longer 
are there limits to where man can go, or what he 
‘an transport. Within a matter of hours, the markets 
of the nation are at his door. 


There was a time when tires had definite limi- 
tations as to mileage and longevity. It was the 
addition of carbon black that gave rubber much 
greater wearing qualities and a durability which 
withstood time and roadways. United Carbon for 
more than a quarter of a century has been a chief 
supplier of dependable blacks to the rubber indus- 
try, makers of the tires which help transport the 
commerce of the day both on and off the beaten 


trails. 











Kosmos 60 is High Abrasion Furnace Process 
(HAF) Carbon Black. Detailed attention is given to 
its manufacture and rigid quality control is con- 


stantly maintained. 


Kosmos 60 is highly uniform. It has that extra 
something which makes for improved processing, 
high reinforcement and unsurpassed resistance to 


wear 


Rely on United Blacks to keep your products on 


top 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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UNE VERNON FABRICS 


GiveYou 
 GreaterFabric 


















Checking evenness of roving with Belger Tester. 





One of a series of comprehensive laboratory 


controls throughout production to assure uniformity 


FABRICS ENGINEERED 


in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Mt. Vewou-Weoodberry Mills 


TURNER HALSEY 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta saps i sp 
Baltimore * Boston * Los Angeles Py) 1g (tT) Agents 
40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 


Need adaptation of an existing 
fabric to your special purposes? 
Or creation of an entirely NEW 
fabric — cotton, synthetic or blend 
— to meet your specifications? 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff 

of textile engineers is available 
on request to help you with 

your problems in development or 
application of industrial fabrics. 
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) AIR 4 WAY-2 POSITION 
GAGE PUSH PULL VALVE (0D) 


AIR—18 P.S.1 
SUPPLY (C) SAFETY 
AIR VALVE (E) 
DIAPHRAGM 


OPERATED ™s_L 


» ELEMENT : es mek Se “fly 
DOOR LOCK 


for vuleanizers and 


VULGANIZER 








Ty other pressure vessels 


BLOW _ && DOWN 
=< <__ | 





Here’s a truly automatic Safety Door Lock ... one which requires no 


thought or action on the operator’s part. 


The door locks automatically whenever pressure peaches 10” of 
water... and it unlocks automatically only when pressvre drops to that 


safe level. 


The secret is the new but thoroughly proved sensing element, devel- 
oped by WESTON, which operates dependably at she extremely low 
level of 10”, or even less... yet withstands presstires up to 150 p.s.i. 


Elements for higher pressures also are available. 

Installation of the WESTON Safety Door Lock is simple and quick. The 
complete story is available in bulletin form. Write for your copy. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument oe 614 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


vesrok WESTON dpibcnoi 
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THE DIFFERENCE IS IN THE 


NSOLUBLE SULPHUR 








When you buy CRYSTEX Insoluble soluble sulphur content, practically elimi- 
Sulphur you can be sure of receiving af nates stains and off-color caused by sulphur 
least 85° insoluble sulphur. For quality bloom. CRYSTEX can be used advantage- 
products — such as white sidewall tires — ously in tire carcass stocks, white sidewall 
you can save yourself many production § tres, tube stocks, repair stocks, mechani- 
headaches by using the quality insoluble cals, naphtha cements, latex dispersions, re- 


sulphur. claim stocks and bin stocks. Write for a 
copy of the CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur 
CRYSTEX, with its uniformly high in ircular. 














Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sul- Flowers of Sulphur, 9912% Pure 
phur, Tire Brand, 9912% Pure (30% Insoluble in CS 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, “Foe eee 
Tube Brand Caustic Soda 
— ? Sulphur Chlorides 
“Conditioned’’ Rubbermakers Borax 


Sulphur 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY - 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. * 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois * 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. * 326 South Main St., Akron 8, Ohio 
Apopka, Florida * North Portland, Ore. * Houston, Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 
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applications of 





suggested 


ugg / 


MECHANICAL GODS 


ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
COMPOUNDS / 


RUBBER SHOF SOLES 
AND HEELS ; 


RUBBER FIJOR TILING 
GASKETS AND JAR RINGS 
RUBBER ADHESIVES AND 
CEMENT! 
won RUBBER 
PRODUGTS 
TUBULAR COMPOUNDS 
RECLA/MED RUBBER 
SHEETING 


COLORED RUBBER 
STOCKS 


BATT/-RY CASES 


HARD RUBBER 
COM)’OUNDS 





‘ 
# 
2 
A | 

For allditional information 
. 

concefning properties and 
i 

applications of Velsicol 


mae 4 write: 


VELSICOL 





FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 





4-04-00) 


features: 


1. THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
2. COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 

RUBBERS. 

3. EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS... in highly- 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 
4, MILL READILY. 
5. EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 

6. FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES .. . impart 
excellent milling, calendering processing and tubing charac- 
teristics to stocks. 

7. IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS . . . such as good tensile strength, elongation and 
modulus, as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 

8. POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 
PROPERTIES. 
AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 


STOCKS... without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 


9. 





CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND LABORATORIES 
330 E. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
100 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


offices in pamncipeal eities 
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If your problem requires 


rubber or plastics 
"know-how," 







processing 
we ean be of help 


ene 

























thly- 
ND 
part 
\rac- 
Our experienced and highly specialized engineering organization 
makes available to you the combined abilities of many minds for 
ER- assistunce in solving problems relating to machinery and processes 
and for the manufacture of rubber or plastics products. Close coopera- TT 
, tion with the rubber and plastics industries, and a consistently 
ing. maintained research program, have enabled us to pioneer many 
revolutionary processes and improvements in basic manufacturing 
equipment. 
‘ When your plans call for the installation of single units or for the 
HY setting up of complete processing trains with all accessories, consult 
igh us. Designing processes and machinery to meet unusual product 


requirements has been our business for over 60 years. 


ADAMSON UNITED . 
CAMPANY 





Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foun 
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IN WHITE SIDEWALLS 


White sidewalls must be whiter and brighter than ever, 


to match the beauty of the new models in automobiles. 


Purest whites at minimum loadings are obtainable with 
TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments. Some rubber 

formulators have found a bonus in TITANOX-RA-NC, too; for in 
their compounds this pigment fortifies rubber against crazing 
and checking as well as chalking... helps tires 


keep their original whiteness. 


Rubber stocks of all kinds can be brightened, whitened 

or tinted better with TITANOX pigments. For help with your 

pigmentation problem, call on our Technical Service 

Department. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, ; 
New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 

Los Angeles 22: Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 

Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 


Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 









N OX 


the Fughtest name Mm pigments 








TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidieory of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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BAKER’S NEW ACHIEVEMENT 


STAYCIN-1 






Don’t fail to investigate this major development in 
vinyl resin stabilization. Now without increased cost 





, ¢ xX le ita alvv , resi : 
you can extend the spew-free life of polyvinyl resins ee ep en yr eeneenes 


containing vegetable oil type plasticizers from mont’ s hensive brochure shown above. It will give 
you the complete story. 










to years. 


And Staycin-1 is the only stabilizer you need .. . heat 
and light stabilization plus processing lubricant have 
been incorporated. Another important point... 
Staycin-1 is a multi-purpose stabilizer. To use it is to Please use the handy coupon. Clipped to 
simplify your inventory. The coupon will bring you your letterhead it will get you quick service. 


a sample large enough for test purposes. 
eeeeeeeeeoeeseeoeseaoeaoeseoeeee@ 




















LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO 


e 
J 
$ _ THE BAKER CASTOR OIL CO. 
os 120 Breadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
$ Please send me a sample of Staycin-!; also 
e the Staycin-1 brochure. 
e 
» 
THE CASTOR OIL COMPANY : “- 

J 
b Title 
e i 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. iy 
e Address 
e 
e 
e 
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NTRUSION ON 
EXTRUSION 


To correct any misapprehension which might arise 


a at 


> ta, 


- 


Y ats 


. 


from our headline, we would point out that in no way 
should we be thought intruders or newcomers in the 
Extrusion Field. 


12 > &, 


(G 
the first Extruding Machine ever used in the Rubber 
Industry. 


In point of fact, 72 vears ago we made and installed 


Since then we have designed and developed Ex- 
truders for the Rubber and Plastics Industries and to- 
day have an unrivalled range of modern machines. 








An 8” Heavy Duty Exvtruder 
with air ope rated tread head 
driven by variable Spee d 
motor and fitted with screw 
speed indicator. Similar 
machines are supplied for tube 
extrus. uv and st aining. 























Industry's headquarters 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO., LTD., for the best in plastic 


CORBETT STREET, 


MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND. and rubber machinery. 
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Now lets see...did I or did I not remember to specify Barrett? 


BARRETT IS BASIC... It pays you to buy from Barrett — 

the world’s leading producer of coal-tar chemicals. You are 

assured uniform quality, steady supply and quick delivery. 
Services of the Barrett Applications Research Laboratory 


are available without cost to customers requiring assistance 
on application problems. 


BARRETT CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil 


“BRT” 4 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 
“BARDOL” B Rubber Compounding Oil Resin “‘C’’ Resinous Compounding Material 
Dispersing Oil 10 Dibuty] Phthalate 
CUMAR’* Resin ELASTEX* 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 

BRC* 20 Rubber Compounding Pitch “ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 
“BRC” 30 Rubber Compounding Pitch “ELASTEX” DCHP Plasticizer 
BRV* Rubber Softener 


“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 
BRT* 3 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 





* 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


lied 
hemical 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
35351 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 
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An experienced Engineering Organiza. 
tion with the “KNOW-HOW : 
rubber and plastics process engin 
ing and machine design, 








A machinery manufacturing plant with 
the “KNOW-HOW” resulting from years of 
experience in building quality equipment. 


. P 
YOUWL MGUY 
\ 

Whatever your requirements in plastics 
or rubber equipment or planning, 
address your inquiry to: 

Hale and Kullgren, Inc., 

P. O. Box 1231, Akron, Ohio. 

e Give us an outline of your needs 
e and we will give you prompt and 

e authentic information. 


. (e) 


National Erie products for the 
Plastic and Rubber Industries « 
Extruders * Simplex Doors for Auto- 

@claves ¢ Mills and Hydraulic Presses. 
@ This old and well-known line of 
machinery was acquired March I, 
1952, by The Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Company. They are manu- 
factured in their Warren, Ohio and 
Ellwood City, Pa., plants. The sales 
and engineering of the National Erie 
line is the responsibility of Hale and 
Kullgren, Inc., Gtron. Obio. 











” The Right Combination for rubber and plastics 


. equipment, planning and processing 






jo from idea 


to production or 





‘a4 arte 


any part thereof 


This combination of Hale and Kullgren, Inc., and 
The Aetna-Standard Engineering Company offers a complete 
service to the rubber and plastics industry. We are equipped 
to deliver a complete plant, a specialized process, an engineer- 
ing service or individual machines for processing rubber and 
plastics. For instance, some of our current projects are—a 
Phenolic Resin Molding Powder Plant; a Tire Manufacturing 
Plant; a Process for Manufacturing Plastic Pipe; a Compound- 
ing System and Mill Room for Mechanical Rubber Goods Plant 
We also engineer, build and service the famous National 
Erie line of rubber and plastics processing equipment. 
If you need experienced and competent help in processing 


or manufacturing—call on us. 


ANUFACTURING by 
nae i See 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


INCORBORATED | LIE 
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CUTTING 
UNCURED 


@ Cuts stock direc 
e Length of cut can be Vv 


chine 1s } 
e Hollow stock ca 
of deformation. 
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Completely equipped 
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BLACK R 
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Kibber 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 C 
HURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7 
. N. 


CABLE A 
DDRESS ‘’PIKESID, N.Y.” Tw 
; X-NY 1-3214 
TEL; 


WOrth 4-1775 


Tan ——— 

anney-Costello | 

868 E. Tallmadge Ave 
Blackstone 4148 


In Los An 
geles: 
Merit Western Co 
Beg» Steinbach 
1248 Wholesale St 
Tucker 8851 


Y. 
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ony PICCOLYTE 


Cam offer you: 








COLOR—so 


standards were 


light that new 






rosy (0) made 





necessary. 






ECONOMY—lLow in first 
cost and soluble in low-cost 


petroleum solvents. 











VARIETY—Standard 


grades in melting points from 


10° C to 125° C. 


and special 





NEUTRALITY—Low acid 
number—less than 4—un- 
saponifiable. 






WATERPROOF—Piccolyte resins 
are unaffected by water or 
moisture. 






PERMANENCE— Stable 


and non-yellowing—un- 
affected by alkalies and 
salts. 


LOW COST mdde by patented process 


that permits low selling price. 






—for complete data, spe- 
cifications and samples. 
Please describe intended 


use in inquiry. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 
Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.j and Chester, Pa. i eae 
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How Du Pont “LUDOX” can 





What “LUDOX” is 


““Ludox”’ is a 30‘; colloidal solution of almost pure 
amorphous silica particles (SiOz) in the form of poly- 
merized silicic acid. The electron photomicrograph— 
magnification 175,000 times—shows the fineness and 
uniformity of ‘‘Ludox’”’ particles. The average parti- 
cle’s size of 17 millimicrons is below the range of the 
best carbon blacks. 


Permits redispersion OH: NH.C-H, 
after freezing. Acts as 
transitory stabilizer. 
Prevents premature 
reaction with Latex 
ingredients — 












CHsHN:HO--Si—o—~_ 1, 


/ Without €thyl Amine 

4 = insolubilizes on freez- 
Z ing. Also reacts with 
other materials. 
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Any of these valuable 
modifying effects 
can be produced by 
adding “‘LUDOX”’ to 
latex formulations 













@ Improved Adhesion 

@ Increased Stiffness 

@ Increased Water Resistance 

@ Increased Abrasion Resistance 


@ Decreased Dry Tack 





How “LUDOX”’ works 


The diagram at left shows surface hydroxy] groups 
on ‘‘Ludox’’ particles. These groups make the par- 
ticles chemically reactive in contrast to commonly 
used dry fillers. This reactivity has led to many 
unusual properties and uses for ‘‘Ludox” in the 
latex field. The diagram also shows a typical ‘‘Lu- 
dox”’ reaction—with and without monoethylamine. 
The reaction with ethyl amine is useful in the 
stabilization of some latices containing ‘‘Ludox.” 
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improve latex products 


Your chemists can create new combinations of 
properties in latex-dipped goods, coatings, ad- 
hesives . . . whatever products you make— 
using Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’’* colloidal silica. And 
new properties can mean new sales advantages 
—new markets for your products. 

Here are some examples of how ‘‘Ludox’”’ has 
improved latex products: 


Neoprene thread was produced with a nearly 
doubled modulus over the entire range of elon- 
gation. Seven parts of ‘““Ludox’”’ were added 
per 100 parts neoprene latex. Modulus can be 
increased, too, in natural rubber films. 


In neoprene-coated belting, adhesion was 
improved and flaking stopped by adding ‘‘Lu- 
dox.”’ In a paper saturant, abrasion resistance 
was increased 20 to 40‘;! 


A natural-rubber adhesive was doubled in 
strength of leather-to-leather adhesion when 20 
parts of ‘“‘Ludox’”’ solids were added per 100 
parts natural rubber latex solids. Such out- 
standing improvements have also led to the use 
of ‘‘Ludox”’ in GRS and neoprene latex adhe- 
sives and coatings. 





An uncured Buna N solvent coating on 
cloth had no surface tack whatsoever when 
treated with ‘‘Ludox.”’ In decreasing or elimi- 
nating tackiness, ‘‘Ludox’’ can be applied as an 
aftercoat or, in the case of latex, incorporated 
in the compound. 


Neoprene films have shown exceptional in- 
creases in water resistance and decreases in 
water swelling upon addition of 20 parts “‘Lu- 
dox”’ solids per 100 parts neoprene latex solids. 


Neoprene foam required about 20°% less 
svlids to attain a given modulus when 5 parts 
of ‘‘Ludox’”’ solids were added per 100 parts 
dry neoprene. This saving of raw material was 
obtained without affecting flex life, bend flex, 
or compression set. 

In these and other cases ‘‘Ludox’’ has pro- 
vided combinations of properties difficult to 
achieve by any other means. 

What’s more, a little ““Ludox”’ goes a long 
way. 

To learn more about how silica chemistry 
with Du Pont ‘‘Ludox”’ can help improve your 
products, mail the coupon below, or write on 
your letterhead today. 


*REG US PAT OFF. 





Send for this informative booklet: “‘LUDOX’ in the Rubber Industry” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98. Delaware 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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| RESIN EMULSION: 
THEY EXTEND AND TACKIFY SUPREME QUALITY... = 
. ALL TYPES OF LIQUID LATICES EXTENDERS...TACKIFI 


SYNTHETIC OR NATURAL (LATEX) 


They cut costs as extenders where a high percentage of 
.R. S. NEOPRENE...NATURAL 
” ” content in Latex cements must be reduced. 


® They lower production costs when used to modify the. degree 
tackiness in the dry cement film. 


SEND NOW FOR Ali HAB-U-CO Resin Emulsions are light in color thus eliminating any 
TECHNICAL DATA staining or discoloration of the cemented surface. 


AND SAMPLES MANUFACTURED UNDER STRICT LABORATORY CONTROL 


1»: 0 HADLEY BROS.-UHL €O. "32575 








TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 























P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED WA CHEMICALS 


FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ETHYLAG 


Gaining wide engine Sent 


This delayed action accelerator 
can be used to compound stocks 
with these characteristics: 


1. Safe Processing 
2. Excellent Mold Flow 
3. Low Compression Set 


4. Low Heat Build-Up 
SHARPLES 


7 


MARK SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


CHEMICALS A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York « 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago © 106 S. Main St., Akron 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle « Portland 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. ¢ Montreal ¢ Toronto 
Airco Company International, New York 





OFFICES IN: ATLANTA - 
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Year after year Shawmut Belting Duck continues 
to supply the answer to a variety of rubber-and- 
fabric problems. It's specified wherever great 
longitudinal strength, good adhesion and bulk- 
ing properties and economical cost are needed. 
This sturdy, pliable belting owes its strength 
to tne precisely controlled construction and twist 
of the rugged plied yarns in the warp and filling. 
It’s produced by a mill that has specialized in 
heavy-duty fabrics for more than 100 years. 
Shawmut Belting Duck is just one of many 
famous Wellington Sears cotton ducks for belt- 
ing and other mechanical rubber products. The 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


& 
et 5 ae » @ e 





use of Superior Army Duck as a cover fabric for 
V-belts is another example. 

Wellington Sears has the answer, too, for spe- 
cial problems, such as the need for exceptional 
troughing qualities in conveyor belts, or power 
transmission belts combining unusual strength 
with minimum weight and bulk. We have de- 
veloped fabrics to utilize the unique properties 
of nylon, high-tenacity rayon and other fibers. 

Typical fabrics for the rubber industry are at 
the right. A call or letter to your nearest Wel- 
lington Sears office will place full information 
at your disposal. Let's talk it over. 


Wellington Sears 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BOSTON + CHICAGO - 


DETROIT - 


LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS 


it SHAWMUT 
BELTING DUCK” 


another Wellington Sears fabric 
for the rubber industry 


* PHILADELPHIA - 












Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 

Hose duck 

Enameling duck 

Army duck 

Single and two-ply 
chafers 

Sheeting 

Airplane cloth 

Balloon cloth 

Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
blends. 











SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS 
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for peak Plasticizer performance 


Whatever your plasticizer needs, you'll find 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical the basic source you 
can count on—for wide choice, for consistent 
peak performance and for prompt, continuing 
deliveries. 

Whether you’re buying Pittsburgh PX Plasti- 
cizers by the drum or by the carload, you'll 


Contains useful data on the 
plastics industry, the role of 
plasticizers in the industry, and 
descriptions and recommended 
applications of Pittsburgh PX 
Plasticizers. Write for your free 
copy today! 
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benefit by our unique coal-to-finished plasticizer 
production control. With this assured quality as 
a starter, there’s a good chance our engineers 
will be able to help you further increase your 
product quality and reduce production costs 
through better plasticizer selection and applica- 
tion. @ Why not call or write us about it today? 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to 


TE STANFORD UBER SUPPL 0 agen 
aN y 







r. 
f 











for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 






Aj 44 099 ach, 


made us the leader in this field. Yt 
The services of our laboratory o. 
are at your disposal in solving 7 
your compounding problems. 
a 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
“Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 7 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 











ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
First to Present a2 Prime Producers 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE’ 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zine Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zine Diethyldithiocarbamate 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zine Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 





PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


PARTICLE SIZE EQUIVALENT TO FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 
*Registered Trademark 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIE & CHEMICAL CORPORATION [ipkusxsrumie 


111 Westminster St., Providence 3,R.1. 


TRENTON AVE.:and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 
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It is the “Vacuum Cup” tread, 
introduced by The Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company of America, 
in the early days of motoring. 


The “Vacuum Cup” tread was a signifi- 
cant stride in the early efforts of the tire 
industry to build greater traction into auto- 
mobile tires. And many of you will remem- 
ber—perhaps with nostalgia—the familiar 
“sing” of a “Vacuum Cup” tire on the 
highway. 


We remember the tire well, at Bridg- 
water. From our shops came molds to pro- 
duce it. And down through the years — 






THE 


REMEMBER 








HIs 


le 


since 1906, in fact — The Bridgwater Ma- 
chine Company has consistently worked 
with the tire industry, furnishing quality- 
built molds for the more efficient produc- 
tion of many well-known tires of both 
yesterday and today. 


Our Athens Machine Division, in Athens, 
Ohio, is, we believe, the only plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to tire mold 
manufacture. Here, skilled workmen and 
specialized machines, many of our own 
design, produce molds of any type or size, 
in engraved steel, cast iron or aluminum. 





Here, unhampered skills of Bridgwater 
craftsmen are focused on making tire 
molds of superlative quality and precision 
— at decidedly favorable cost.» 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Crow , Oft00 
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Fe UP ER 


Are you interested in 
QUALITY 
OF 

RUBBER THREAD 
TIRES AND TUBES 


MECHANICAL GOODS 
HARD RUBBER 





Scorn TESTERS are the accepted 


standard for rubber testing in accordance with 
methods and specifications of U. S. Govt., technical 
societies, commercial and industrial laboratories. We 
offer a range of physical testing equipment to fulfill 
the varying requirements of research and control 
encountered in rubber and plastics . . . with results 
in the form of picturized charts that speak a 
universal language and are invaluable for filing and 
reference. 









qa HOLMES 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Fifty-one year old original models 
still operating efficiently--every day 





Yes, it’s a fact! Original models of 


The Holmes Hydraulic Press--installed Ee 


‘way back in 1901--are still producing rubber testing up to 2,000 Ibs. tensile. 
day after day in big name rubber plants (Also for mechanical fabrics). 
throughout the U. S. A. This amazing, 
half-century performance record is positive CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
proof that The Holmes Hydraulic Press 
is an outstanding investment in--Uninter- Registered Trademark 


rupted Production...Minimum Main- 


oan ant esi=on owe. SCOTT TESTERS, INC 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardless of your , e 
particular requirements. With 51 years know-how specializing 
in machinery and molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can 


help you solve your problems, too, as they have for so many 90 BLACKSTONE S1, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


others. No obligation, of course. 


Stanley H. HOLMES Company 


to Holmes Bros., In 





440 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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east one of these oils the answer in 


lar reclaiming operation. 


dvantage of low tailings, smooth 
and yniformity of even with 


natural stock. 


product, 


m having controlled tack and 


ensile. 
If you need these important qualities, you should 
investigate the Neville line of Reclaiming Oils. Write 


for information 




















Ready Now! 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the 
Rubber and Plastics Industries and the first to be pub- 
lished since Pearson’s “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. 
Compiled by Robert G. Seaman and Arthur M. 
Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board 
of experts in their respective fields. Each chapter is 
preceded by an article written by recognized author- 
ities on the equipment, its purposes for specific prod- 
ucts, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial con- 
tent with authoritative descriptions for each machine 
classification: Types, Specifications, Design Features, 
Operation, and Applications, as well as names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More 
than 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1—$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
$16.00 Elsewhere 


Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and 
Equipment — is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 


INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE 


RUBBER WORLD " vom 16, mv 
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Ready Now! 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 





for 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 
VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Table of Contents 








Chapter 1. Mills Chapter 11. Web Coating & Handling Equip- 
ment 
Chapter 2. Mill Accessories 
Chapter 12. Pressure Vessels 
Chapter 3. Mixers 
Chapter 13. Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Chapter 4. Calenders & Accessories 
Chapter 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 
Chapter 5. Extruders 
Chapter 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 
Chapter 6. Extruder A i 
— ii ie Chapter 16. Footwear Machinery 
Chapter 7. Presses, Compression Chapter 17. Wire & Cable Machinery 
Chapter 8. Press Accessories Chapter 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 
Chapter 9. Presses, Injection Chapter 19. Latex Machinery 
Chapter 10. Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. Special Plastics Machinery 
Send for complete prospectus. 
sua eo ine ie hina ee len tecnica epee eesti iitaaandaaaanieiiaamdasiimiamnalaias ' 
PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
India RUBBER WORLD cceteteteteteeeee 1953 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find §$........0:..:c0cssassas00 for which send postpaid ..................0c0c ce copies of 
“Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.” 


—_— Se ee ee eee ee cee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee cle es ee ee ee 
ee eS SS SS ee SE eS ee ee ee ee ee 
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Apply This Unique Cutting 
Principle to Meet YOUR 
Rubber Cutting Problems— VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 









Note the shearing angle of the fly 
knife to the bed knife in this heavy 
duty class +500 machine 


TAYLOR—STILES 
RUBBER CUTTING Types, grades and blends for every 
MACHINES purpose, wherever Vulcanized 


include types specifically suited to the many uses for Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
them in modern rubber manufacture. For example, 

cutting blanks into exact sizes for molding, for dicing duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
prior to extruding or molding, for cutting into cubes , . 

tor transporting or storing, for preparing stock for Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


dissolving into cement, and for cutting scrap. One 
feature they have in common—a revolving knife cyl- 
inder with knives so set that they engage the bed 
knife with a shearing action that produces 











—clean cut pieces of uniform size and shape, with & 
a minimum of fines— 3 
—large production with low labor and power ‘ 
costs. 
A LONG ESTABLISHED AND ae 
PROVEN PRODUCT / 
W) 
$10 
res 
vat 
pe 
2 Ne. ‘ M-f 
Cutting and feed elements of a Class +100 machine MO 
Class 100 Cutters are precision cutters for relatively light Tu 
stock. Sul 
Class 200 Cutters are precision cutters for heavier work. 
Class 300, 400, and 500 for cutting large quantities of the 
heaviest kinds of stock or scrap rubber where precision is not 
required. 
Send for folder No. App. 202 and for complete Ig 


information concerning the Taylor-Stiles Cutter 
to do your rubber or other industrial cutting job 
efficiently and economically. Represented by: L 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 


16 Bridge Street € Riegelsville, New Jersey 
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Give your racnil product 

















the night cure. 


Whether you want excellent compres- 

sion set characteristics, severe temperature 

resistance, or any of Paracril’s many ad- 

vantages, final product performance de- 
pends on the curative system you use. 
COMMON CURATIVES—PER 100R. H.C. 

#1 #2 #3 #40 #5 


M-B-T-S 1.50 - = - 45 
MONEX® — 0.20 060 260 — 
TUEX - = ee a 3.0 


Sulfur 150 150 100 055 0.2 


A, 








#1 has been widely used as a general 
purpose curative where the best combina- 
tion of Paracril properties is desired. 


#2, slightly safer, is considerably lower 
in cost and emphasizes Paracril’s good 
compression-set characteristics. 


#3 is non-blooming and regarded as the 
best general purpose curative where 70 
hour 212°F heat-aging and compression- 
set tests must be met. 





/ 


#4 is particularly safe in normal hard- 
ness stocks. It is about equal to #5 for 
super-aging stocks and is considerably 
lower in cost. 


#5 is specifically recommended for se- 
vere temperature service, where heat- 
aging, compression-set, and immersion 
tests at 250° and 300°F are specified. 


Make sure you're getting a// the advan- 
tages Paracril® offers your product. For 
more information on the use of curatives 
and antioxidants in Paracril, simply send 
the coupon below. 

















; - ‘ es ae ee ee ene ee ee re re = 

SS N ci Li 3 Pa ! | Naugatuck Chemical, 133 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. | 
is a | Please send Paracril Technical Bulletin No. 6 to: | 
waves" ce b | ve | 
—- | Tith | 
Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn. | — | 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION | Soy | 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario | Address | 

Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics ¢ Synthetic Rubber ¢ Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals | City ——— | 
Reclaimed Rubber ¢ Latices "eS LACAN EET GPa ON eis Pent J 
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everybody talks 


QUALITY 


these pure light red iron oxides 


by WILLIAMS assure it! 





R-1599 R-2199 R-2899 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 


If you haven't already done: so, try these 
finest ofall iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


te} | Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 


aches in proper color formulation. 


Address Dept.9, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


(RON OXIDES * CHROMIUM OXIDES 





COLORS & PIGMENTS 





EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Now Test Any 
Resilient Material 
Quickly 


Easily 
with the 








(ge \ 
‘tink , 


SPRING 
TESTER 


Tests the resiliency of almost any- 












thing, including cork, felt, rubber, 
sponge rubber, springs (for com- 
pression, tension or torsion) pis- 
ton rings, motor mounts, Belle- 


ville washers. 


PRODUCTION SPEED 


With Laboratory Accuracy 





There’s no height variable to check. The opera- 
tor simply places the item to be checked on the 
table, lowers ram and takes the reading on the 


dial. 
Your Choice of Gauges — 
“GO” or ““NO-GO” 
Direct Reading in Ilbs., or Both 


This new tester design cuts hand and eye motion by 60%, 
reduces operator fatigue, ups production with air cylinder 
Tester illustrated. Hand operated types are also available. 
No sacrifice of accuracy. 


Write for Illustrated Folder I-3 


Representatives wanted — write for open territory 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
13843 Elmira Detroit 27, Mich. 
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~~ Under Control with... 


Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


2rh0n BOUL E 


Your Perfect Answer for Reinforcing Wire 
and Cable Insulation and Jacket Compounds 







Ideal for improved electrical characteristics; less scorch; 









faster and smoother extrusions; lower water-absorption; 


increased toughness, tear and abrasion-resistance; and for 





less chalking and cracking on weather exposure. 







Lower Pound-Volume Cost than Oil Resistant Rubbers! 


ORDER NOW! STOCK READILY AVAILABLE! 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 









It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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Dont tear your hain! Just order 


heated 


Z 


platen presses... 





“Just plug it in.” The 
most accessible wiring 
job you ever saw. No long 
gaps in production trying 
to get at the “innards”; 
elements replaceable in 
minutes. Extra heavy 
platens give uniform heat- 
ing. Rugged construction 
takes the knocks. Any 
reasonable number of 


decks; up to 42” x 42”. 


STEAM PLATEN 
PRESSES, TOO! 


Laboratory and production 
types, all of them rugged, 
low cost speed merchants. 
Typical for laboratory 
use is the 14” x 14” 
® single-decker with 8” 
‘) ram, cylinder rated for 
3000 lbs. p.s.i. (75 tons), 
available with 3000-lb. 
hand pump for attaching 
to city water lines. Steam 
or electrically heated 
platens. Mounted on 
pedestal base to bring 
press to working height. 
Full range of presses 
in all sizes. 

xk wk * 








e 4-deck, 14” x 14” 
Bolling electrically 
heated platen press. 








Write for Catalog 52-W. 





STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 


3192 EAST 65th STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 





REFINERS © CRACKERS * HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


B) INTENSIVE MIXERS ¢ MILLS ¢ CALENDERS 
PUMP UNITS * BALE SLITTERS “SPEED REDUCERS 
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REPRINTS 


OF 


GERMAN 
PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL 
POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


Still 
Available 


28 PAGES AND COVER 


PRICE 


$1.00 PER COPY 


POSTPAID 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 
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i\ é , «BOSTON 
cHicaGo )«=— AKRON )\ 
TRENTON 

DENVER b- 


. LOS ANGELES 


FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


There is a Harwick Standard Chemical Company office strategically 
located to serve you efficiently with technical assistance and in the 


procurement of your COLORS. 


*STANTONE PC — Paste . . . Dispersed in plasticizer for Organosol 
and Plastisol Vinyl Resins. 


*“STANTONE LPC — Pulp... For Latex. 
“STANTONE GPE — Ground dispersion in Polyethylene. 


*STANTONE MBS — MASTERBATCH — Emulsion dispersed in plastic, 
precipitated and standardized in color intensity for precision color 
matching, cleaner compounding. 


*STANTONE RUBBER INKS — For marking all types of rubber. 


“STANTONE is a name registered by Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


Write for complete technical data on colors for any need 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON , OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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Quality Control. . 


PINE TAR 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
HEAVY 


PINE TAR OIL 
PINE OIL 
DIPENTENE 


PRODUCTS 


Cabot Pine Products . . . are thoroughly 
analyzed and tested by the 
Cabot Laboratories for uni- 
form, high quality performance 
in rubber. Staffed by trained 
technicians, the fully-equipped 
Cabot Laboratories offer you 
complete technical service. 


. Dependable Supply . . . Technical Service 











__ Mil - Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
A | fos 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
>, Ame ese) BO Ve aac 
* * 
B 2 h s 
Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 
Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience ...are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 
Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 
Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 
Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 
Sublimed Blue Lead 
On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 
EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
* Since 1843 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
DICHER 
* * 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
§ 





PAPA A AAA AOA 


e 
EXPERIENCE 


ever twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 





CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


ee 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 


and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e 
Write lo the country's leading makers : 
for samples and prices. 
CLAREMONT WASTE | 
5 


CLAREMONT N. H. 


The Country's Leading Makers 


! MEG. CO. 
| 
a 





eee 


RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


ING 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
TORONTO 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., 


120 WALL STREET, 
AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES 

MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 

COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A., MEXICO CITY 
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... that industrial equipment 
which has maintained 

high excellence in manufacture 
will continue to be sold, 


and will contribute its worth 








| ) | ill to uplifting the general 
| a 


HH 


quality of everything produced 





in industrial America... 





i ( a 


a 


ea anniversary PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE #® ACCUMULATORS ® ALLEVIATORS © INTENSIFIERS 
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stabilizer Mark M 
makes a color difference 
in vinyl compounds 


The two vinyl strips illustrated contained the 
same basic formulation. Processing temperature 
changed the strip on the left. while that on the 
right. containing Stabilizer Mark MI. retained 
its true color. 

Stabilizer Mark M is ideal for sensitive organic 
pigments such as lithol rubine reds, BON reds 
and alizarin violets. With lithol rubine red, for 
example. Stabilizer Mark M retains the blue-red 
hue. 

Other typical applications of Stabilizer Mark 
M are the following: 

With unsaturated plasticizers. such as alkyl 
and aryl oleates. alkyl and acetylated ricino- 
leates. furfuryl esters and partially hydrogenated 
terphenyls—Stabilizer Mark M greatly retards 
vellowing and oxidation. 

With plastisols used in slush molding-——Stabili- 
zer Mark M does not form colored salts with 
copper. 

And. because Stabilizer Mark M is a clear. 
easy-to-handle liquid, it mixes readily. Test it 
now in your formulation—write or phone today 


for a generous working sample. 


ARGUS 


CHEMICAK LABORATORY 
633 Court Streets Brooklyn 31. N. Y. 


Of Particular Importance 






To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 


Royle #2 (31%,” 
Continuous Vul- 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera- 
ture cempound 
process. 


=> 


Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and hot 
water. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


e Improved diameter control 

e Reduction in compound scrap 

e Reduction in electrical faults 

e Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 

e Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
e Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

@ Possible mill-room economies 

e “Hot” machines may be converted 

e Finished procluct has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Wes‘ern Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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for maximum 

low temperature flexibility in 
natural and synthetic rubber 
natural A 


4 Thiokol PLASTICIZER TP-908 





Thiokol Plasticizer TP-90B is highly compatible with natural rubber, Neoprene, Buna N 
(nitrile type rubbers) and GR-S. It imparts excellent low temperature flexibility to these 
elastomers and maintains high resilience over a wide temperature range. It is both 


economical and efficient to use. 


The following results illustrate the excellent low temperature properties imparted by Thiokol TP-90B: 


Natural Neoprene Hycar Paracril-B GR-S 

Rubber GN OR-15 
TP-90B, p. h. r. 30 20 30 30 30 
Cure, min. /° F. 30/310 45/300 30/310 30/310 30/310 
Tensile, p. s. i. 2200 2600 2380 2250 1500 
Elongation, % 530 410 300 350 380 
Shore Durometer 42 68 70 61 45 
Low Temperature Flexibility* * -95'F ~70'F -70'F -80 F -95 F 


**Determined according to a modification of ASTM method D 1043-49T. The temperatures 
shown are the values at which the absolute torsional moduli are 10,000 p.s.i. Although the 


specimens were still quite flexible, G10,000 was arbitrarily chosen as the stiffening point. 


For technical information write: This information is believed to be accurate. However, 
no warranty is expressed or implied regarding 


the accuracy of these data, or the use of this product. 


y, @ 
Yiokol 784 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE 


CORPORATION TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. = Ptd. in U.S.A.. 
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No. 2 Dial Comparator 


This is s es e Ames’ line of high quality 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 





Represeniatives 59 Ames Street 
prticpel cis m B. C. AMES & 65 Waltham < Mass 


Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 

















QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 

72 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 

BELTING 

iil ici PACKING 

Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
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Oronite POLYBUTENES 
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Oronite Polybutenes are clear. light colored, chemically 
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have excellent aging characteristics. They do not beeome 
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Vulcanization Characteristics 


of Natural Rubber’ 


He present classification program for natural rubbers 
has been handicapped by the lack of adequate means 
to characterize their behavior on vulcanization, Sev- 

eral methods have recently been proposed for this pur- 
pose. Roth and Stiehler (1)* in 1948 described the strain 
test from which three vulcanization parameters can be 
calculated. Two of these parameters have been combined 
by Schade (2). Thirion (3) in 1951 proposed a method 
for calculating two parameters from the customary meas- 
urements of stress at 600% elongation. Gee and Morrell 
(+) recently suggested a procedure for determining two 
parameters from measurements of Mooney viscosity and 
stress at 100% elongation. Workers at The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. (5) have proposed the use of the Mooney vis- 
cometer for determining two parameters. 

The present study was initiated to compare 
methods tor classifying natural rubbers. At the same 
time an investigation was made of several conditions of 
treatment of the compound before vulcanization and of 
the temperature of vulcanization to determine their rela- 
tive effects on the parameters and the classification of 
the rubbers. 

For this work four //evea rubbers that covered a wide 
range in both rate of cure and ultimate stiffness of the 
vulcanizate were chosen. The rubbers were smoked sheet, 
pale crepe, sprayed latex, and Tensorub. The sample of 
smoked sheet was from a bale of No. 1 grade rubber 
taken at random. The same was true for pale crepe. The 
sample of sprayed latex rubber was prepared by the 
United States Rubber Co. plantation by spray-drying 
once-creamed formaldehyde-preserved latex. The sample 
of Tensorub was produced by Soetin Co., Ltd., in Malava 
and was selected to represent a high-quality smoked sheet. 


these 


Experimental Procedure 

The American Chemical Society’s No. 1 recipe (6), 
which is now being used for the technical classification 
of natural rubbers, was used in this investigation. The 
batch size was five times the formula weight in grams. 
The compounds were mixed on a laboratory mill having 
rolls six inches in diameter and guides spaced 10.5 inches 
apart. The speed of the front roll was 24 rpm. and of the 
back roll 33.6 rpm. The temperature of each roll was 


Robert D. Stiehler® and Frank L. Roth* 


using thermo- 


$ 

-- 1 
sensing element. 
>o 


recorded and controlled automatically, 
couples embedded in the roll for the 
The temperature of the rolls was maintained at 70 
C. The ambient temperature and humidity were main- 
tained constant at 25° C and 3547. The procedure used 
to mix the compounds follows : 

1. Pass the rubber twice between the rolls with the 
clearance between them set at O0.008-inch ........ 2 min. 

2. Band and mill with roll clearance set at O0.065- 


four cuts three-fourths of the distance across the rolls, 
alternating from one side to the other at 15-second in- 
tervals 1 min. 
+. Add the compounding ingredients ........ 2 min. 
5. Make eight cuts three-fourths of the distance across 


the rolls, alternating from one side to the other at 13- 
? 


inch. Make eight cuts in the same way as in step 5. 2 min. 
8S. Sheet off the batch with the roll clearance set at 
0.120-inch min, 
Total time a 11! min. 
9, Check the batch weight. 
10. Cut specimens for two Mooney viscosity determi- 
nations and seven slabs ior curing. 
11. Place all pieces in an airtight contaier until ready 


for test or curing. 
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before testing or curing, the compounds were treated 

the following ways. In one experiment they were al- 
owed to rest overnight in the airtight container before 
easurement of Mooney and curing. In a 
nd experiment they were similarly treated except 
at a salt solution was present in the container which 
at equilibrium gave a relative humidity of 95¢¢. In the 
third and fourth experiments they were measured and 
cured within a few hours after mixing. In the first three 
experiments, Mooney viscometer cure measurements and 
stress-strain measurements 
at 125° C. In the fourth experiment they 
vere conducted at 140° C. In all four experiments, 
Iscosity was measured at 100° C. and standard 


viscosity 


ulcanization ot sheets for 


\ "“e cCOndicted 
ere conducted 











sI1x- by six-inch sheets were cured for 180, 90, 45, 30, 20, 
>, and 12 minutes in the order listed. The sheets were 
ured in chromium plated mold cavities that were ma- 
ed into the steam plate of the hydraulic press. Each 
experiment was repeated after an interval of four weeks. 
1 summarizes the conditions for the four treat- 
s Lives Tt (Cs \ ch each batch was mixed. 

S ring D M 
I Batch A B 
r M ur 2 7 

: Mar 
Tests 

1 f t » pe ( e Mooney vis 
sity b it 100" C. and c g temperature was 
ecorae sing r the pick-up a linear- 
s ( t t { st < the dial gage The 
Ss meas automatically by means « 
( Ss. ¢ ( ito beth the uppe ind the 
( S e he standard rotor 1.5 inches 
ete! s s { nstances. All values were 
t recorder « ts. The vis eter was run 
1.5 to 5.0 minutes for measurements of 100° C. and 
scosit reased 40 unit s or more above the 

for measurements at curing temperature. 

Stress-strain measurements ere made with three 
esters. Strain at 100 psi. was measured with a National 
Bi (7): stress at 600% 
] at! isured with a Model 
ORR L-5 machine, and stress at 
1O¢ 1 were measured with an 
Instron tes The force-measuring ele- 

é . lu the Seott machine and a strain 
gage in the Instron machine. 

Six strips (7) and four dumbbells (Die ( \STM 
Method I) 412-51T)4 were cut from each sheet of 
vulcanizate. Three strips were used to make NBS 
strain measurements, and the other three were used 
to measure stress at 100°, elongation with the Instron 


~ 


1. On the strips the bench 


t 


marks were 10 centi- 


dumbbells were used for tests with 


mac 
neters apart. Tw 
the Scott tension testing machine, and the other two for 
measurements of 600 elongation with the 
Instron The standard one-inch bench marks 
were used in both instances. The rate of jaw separation 
was 20 inches a minute on both the Scott and the Instron 


stress at 


machine. 


machines 


Stress and Elongation at Failure 
Historically, the time of 


from the 


optimum cure has been judged 
curve relating stress at failure and time of 
‘ure. Some workers have also used the product of stress 
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and elongation at failure, or the energy required to break 
the rubber in place of the stress at failure. Although 
these methods have relatively poor precision, they do 
offer a means for determining the state of cure. Because 
these methods have been found by experience to vield 
results in agreement with service, any new method must 
agree qualitatively in characterizing rubbers in order 


s 


to be generally accepted. 

The average results for the duplicate mixings of each 
of the 16 compounds in this study are given in Table 
Several qualitative conclusions can be drawn from these 
data. At 140° C., vulcanizates of all rubbers cured 12 
minutes have stresses at failure close to the maximum 
observed for any time of cure. None of the vulcanizates 
are undercures in the usual sense. This temperature is 
therefore too high to detect differences between the cur- 
ing rates of rubbers, using stress and elongation at fail 


ure as criteria. The elongation of all vulcanizates cured 


9) and 180 minutes indicates that severe reversion has 
occurred. At 125° C. vulcanizates of the three compounds 
f rubber are not significantly different within 


ror any one 


these measurements. Consequently they 


the precision of 
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igure 1 compares the average stresses at failure for 
the different rubbers. Figure 2 shows the average prod- 
ucts of stress and elongation at failure. These figures 
show that sprayed latex rubber has reached maximum 
values in the shortest cure time used, and pale crepe re- 
quires the longest time. Nevertheless, it is apparent that 
even this rubber reaches maximum values in less than 45 
minutes of cure at 125° C. Tensorub and smoked sheet 
are intermediate, with Tensorub requiring somewhat less 
time than smoked sheet. Another striking difference 1s 
the large values for Tensorub compared to those for the 
other three rubbers. 


Stress at 600% Elongation 


Next to the stress-strain properties at failure the stress 
at some specified elongation (often 600° ) has been most 
commonly used for characterizing natural rubbers. The 
results obtained for this property by bot! 
Instron and Scott machines are given in Table 3. Analysis 
of the data for the two machines indicates that, for speci 
mens from the same sheet. the Instron results are about 
5 lower in value than the Scott results. There is a co 
efficient of variation of approximately 3° for the Instron 


means of 


iod of Tension Testing of Vulcanized Rubber (D 412 
< of ASTM Standards,” Part 6, p. 887. American Society 
ials, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Time of Cure 


results and of approximately 440 for the Scott results. 


Thus the Instron machine appears to be somewhat more 
sensitive than the Scott machine for detecting differences 
umong vulcanizates, but not so much as might be expected, 


l if the elongation limits 


since the subjective measurement 


( 
the precision that can be obtained. 





3 STRESS 600 Ie PS 
Smo Sheet Pale Crey Spr 1] 
reat I ) 
Cure, M Instr Scott Instro Scott Instr Scott ~ 
12 112 250 4t 732 85S 7 
15 5 s1¢ 20 64 S67 112! ) 
20 742 105 442 817 845 255 192 
25DR 0 972 505 542 923 1025 1761 1972 
15 1102 596 645 997 1172 2030 2235 
90 1327 736 792 1075 104 2332 2620 
180 1272 io4 812 862 1000 2219 582 
12 {87 28g 293 690 TRO S84 g20 
15 612 357 357 694 737 1055 1025 
1) 750 458 455 82 875 13 1362 
SHR 0) 915 562 580 928 1105 1720 1765 
45 1105 671 715 1012 1757 OS5 2097 
a 322 836 850 1058 1147 2485 550 
. ISO 1260 817 922 1039 1055 2503 440) 
‘a 12 355 225 225 575 600 850 850 
15 487 309 325 642 687 1082 1045 
20 680 450 422 743 737 1421 377 
5D 0 847 581 572 858 852 1781 1772 
15 1052 687 665 929 920 2183 92 
90 1165 783 745 964 988 1595 2477 
1s0) 1182 R29 740 960 977 2544 2520 
2 847 p26 560 829 875 1716 1735 
15 902 577 565 855 872 1890 1912 
} 20 1002 639 637 S44 907 109 2142 
Mop 30 1055 705 H82 SOS RR} 211 962 
15 1067 715 727 912 8SU 2338 2295 
40 907 689 670 869 895 1917 1982 
180 687 577 542 766 42 1620 1540 
Che average results for the vulcanizates cured at 125 


C, are shown in Figure 3. It is seen that a longer time 
is required to reach maximum values of stress at 600% 
elongation than stress at failure. Nevertheless it is again 
observed that spraved latex reaches a maximum value in 
the shortest time, and pale crepe requires the longest time. 

The method of Thirion (3) was used to calculate the 
limiting modulus «1 and the time constant B for the vari- 
ous compounds. The values for the limiting modulus <1 
were found to be dependent on the cures selected for the 
calculation. When the values for the 15- and 30-minute 
cures at 125° C. were used to calculate the limiting modu- 
lus 4, the relation between log (4/1 M) and the 
time of cure showed no tendency toward linearity. When 
the values for the 45- and 90-minute cures were used, 
log (A/A — M) was essentially linearly related to the 
time for the longer cures, but the curves deviated from 
linearity for the short cures and intercepted the time axis 
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2. Product of Stress and Elongation at 
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vuleanizates cured at 123° C. The values re ne 
the same as the stresses at 600 elo eation l- 
anizates cured YO minutes show Figure 3. Exe t 
for spraved latex, t] e Tlie constants y ( neat t e 
same, indicating that three of the rubbers have essentially 
the same rate of cure. This conclusion is obviously not 
in accord with those deduced from results of stress 
elongation at failure. 
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Stress at 100% Elongation 


The British Rubber Producers Research Association 
(B.R.P_R.A:) recently proposed he use of stress at 
100% elongation in place of stress at 600° elongat! 


for characterizing natural rubbers (4). 
vation has the decided advantage of 
point of crystallization of the rubber and thus 
complications arising from this factor. In measuring the 
stress at 100% elongation, there is one principal differ- 
ence in the procedure used by the B.R.P.R.A. and the 
one in this study. The B.R.P.R.A. the force 
after a relaxation of the specimen at 100° elongation 
for one minute. In this work the grips of the Instron test- 
20 inches a minute, 


This lower elon- 
being below the 


avoids 


measures 


ing machine separate at the rate of 

and the force is measured when the !0-centimeter benc! 
marks on the specimen become 20 centimeters apart. This 
difference causes a difference in absolute values. but it 
relative characteriza- 


does not appreciably influence the 


tion of the rubbers. 
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Fig. 4. Stress at 100% Elongation versus 
Time of Cure 





for stress at 100°% elongation 
1 n 5. The average values for vulcanizates 
ured at 125° C. are shown in Figure 4+. The curves in 
his figure for the ditferent rubbers are quite similar to 
n Figure 3, with the exception that no pronounced 
reversion is noted for the vulcanizates cured 180 minutes. 


ry 


The same conclusions apply to the relative behavior ot 
1 











the rubbers. 


5 SrRESS AT 100 ELONGATION, PSI 
Smoked sheet Pale Crepe Sprayed Latex Tensorub 
Trea Time o - 

ire, M 4 B 4 B 4 B A B 
12 fil t dt 5 78 78 x0) 87 
15 7 7 60 s &2 SY g2 
20 75 78 fe 6 85 8H a7 102 
125DR x0) SH 87 72 73 92 92 114 122 
45 4 7 a0 at) if 127 32 

0) 5 Ti ") au WW 100 146 151 
Sv) 106 111 44 G5 10 103 146 150) 

2 7 57 5S 74 81 87 81 
15 aa 70 * 63 & &2 43 RS 
20 x 77 67 fs SS 103 Ys 
125HR 0 RS S7 7 76 92 97 120 112 
45 ’ a7 . s. Qs 8 134 32 
ve 111 107 4 45 104 103 153 145 

SO ll 110 tt) 10) 104 105 150 151 
2 57 37 53 7s 75 85 77 

5 val) 63 50 5s at) sO a3 87 

»() 7s 72 68 ay S4 &2 105 Q7 

5D 0 RS &2 76 73 4] &8 120 11] 
45 a7 44 4 80 43 44 133 126 
90 106 2 4] a0 0 ag 155 145 

180 110 108 6 Qs 102 100 154 151 
12 87 83 71 73 ‘1 SS 117 113 
15 4] SS a 7 42 90 127 120 

2 at 4] ss] 82 93 132 129 

{0D 0 100 i} 87 S7 101 a6 139 138 
45 104 10] 4] 4] 14 100 145 141 

1) 101 100 Q] Q2 100 102 136 134 

sf a l 75 SH 97 J1s 126 12 


The limiting modulus, F,,,, and the rate constant, k, of 
each compound, calculated .according to the procedure 


e 
given by Gee and Morrell (4+), are given in Table 6. The 
Mooney viscosities of the compounds are also given, 


since the value of this property is used to determine F,,. 
Since the parameters are dependent on the cures selected 
for calculation, the table lists values based on /’, for both 
15- and 45-minute cures and F., for 30- and 90-minute 
cures, respectively. The values of /‘,,, calculated from the 
15- and 30-minute cures are obviously much lower than 
the maximum values of stress at 100° elongation given 
in Table 5 except for vulcanizates cured at 140° C. Even 
the values of /,, calculated from the 45- and 90-minute 
cures are slightly lower than the stress at 100% elonga- 

O-minute cures at 125° C. in most cases. 


tion for the 1 
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Fig. 5. Strain at 100 PSi. versus 
Time of Cure 
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Fig. 6. Relation between Measures of Rate of 
Cure Determined from Strain and Mooney 
Viscosity Tests 


In essence, the values of /*,, are approximately the values 
of J, used in the calculation and are virtually unatfected 
by the shape of the curve in Figure 4+. The values of & 
are dependent on the cures selected for the calculation of 
F, and k. These values indicate that at 125° C., pale crepe 
cures as fast as smoked sheet and Tensorub. The con- 
clusion is not in accord with those derived from stress 
and elongation at failure. 


Strain at 100 PSI. 

The NBS strain test (1) was proposed in 1948 as a 
reliable method for evaluating the vulcanization charac- 
teristics of natural and synthetic rubber compounds, At 
that time, only limited strain data were available for nat- 
ural rubbers. It was apparent, however, from these data 
that the load must be low, or anomalous results would be 
obtained because of crystallization. A load of 100 pst. 
was selected and has been used since then for all gum 
compounds. B.R.P.R.A. uses a load of five kilograms per 
square centimeter (about 70 psi.). Both loads should 
give results that lead to the same conclusions. 

The individual values for strain at 100 psi. are given 
in Table 7. The average values for the compounds cured 
at 125° C. are shown in Figure 5. It is easily seen that 
the rubbers in order of decreasing rate are sprayed latex, 
Tensorub, smoked sheet, and pale crepe. This order is 
the same as that deduced from stress and elongation at 
failure data. 

Unlike any other stress-strain property, strain values 
for different times of cure lies on a simple mathematical 
curve. This curve is a rectangular hyperbola with its axes 
displaced from the .-y axes. Three parameters uniquely 
define this curve. The three vulcanization parameters, ¢,, 
k, and E,,,. calculated from the strain data for each com- 
pound in Table 7 are given in Table 8. In these calcula- 
tions, the values for the 180-minute cure at 125° C. and 
for hoth 9O- and 180-minute cures at 140° C. were omit- 
ted, since in most cases reversion had occurred. The time 
of incipient cure, f,, indicates sprayed latex to be the 
scorchiest, followed by Tensorub, pale crepe, and smoked 
sheet. The rate constant, k, indicates sprayed latex to be 
the fastest curing followed by Tensorub, smoked sheet, 
and pale crepe. The values of ¢, and k for cures at 140° 
C. are not very reliable since there were no definite under- 
cures. 
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MOoNEY VISCOSITY AND VULCANIZATION PARAMETERS 





TABLE 6. 
Smoked Sheet 
Treatment A B 
Viscosity ML—-100° C, (1 + 4 125DR 66.6 71.0 
min 125HR 69.1 68.3 
125D 70.0 68.9 
140D 69.4 67.5 
Fo. £ 125DR 5.3 2.0 
125HR 1.6 1.4 
125D 1.8 1.6 
140D Py: | oe 
I . based on 15- and 30 125DR 90.8 92.7 
res 125HR 89.9 92.6 
1251) 94.5 90.5 
140D 101.0 96.8 
-'(based on 15-min. cure 125DR 0.097 0 092 
125HR 0.128 0.093 
125D 0.089 0 078 
140D 0.153 0.159 
+ base m 45- and 90 125DR 106.8 106.9 
mi re 125HR 112.7 108.2 
125D 106.9 102.8 
140D 101.1 100.0 
based on 45-1 ul 125DR 0 045 0.052 
125HR 0.047 0.050 
125) 0.052 0.054 
140) 
Viscosit s easing uur minutes. Minin t 
Tat 7. Stk 100 PSI 
Smoked Sheet Pale Crepe Sprayed Late I or 
i Time ot 
Cure, Mi \ iB) \ B \ B \ ; 
r 69 312 287 S88 122 166 157 160 5 
15 237 227 313 335 146 152 129 2H 
20 183 167 245 247 139 137 105 (2 
125DR 0 4 131 186 190 120 120 79 74 
15 114 100 153 159 108 109 6S 67 
90 90 4 121 123 104 101 55 Ht 
180 SO ao 108 112 100 ag 54 55 
12 241 28 353 345 170 158 141 74 
15 195 227 286 283 150 152 120 145 
20 157 183 221 226 134 128 99 12 
SHR 30 128 148 178 177 117 113 79 Sd 
45 104 113 148 146 106 108 64 Hu 
av 0 92 116 113 95 98 V4 ith 
180) OS 86 103 102 45 G6 5. 53 
12 290 87 380 449 172 IS4 150 INI 
15 235 288 319 347 157 185 122 144 
0) 176 200 233 251 142 150 97 112 
125) 30 131 151 182 187 127 130 78 91 
45 112 120 149 155 1l4 119 65 73 
90 93 Os 119 123 106 107 53 58 
. ISO au 4] 107 110 Qs 101 53 55 
12 140 149 188 191 125 131 7S 85 
15 124 135 175 72 119 125 71 74 
| 20 112 121 150 153 113 120 65 6S 
411) 30 102 107 13 135 107 1i4 59 61 
15 97 100 119 123 105 108 57 59 
90) 100 106 126 123 102 103 65 65 
180) 121 123 35 140 110 112 73 7H 
TABLE 8.) VULCANIZATION PARAMETERS (NBS STRAIN TEST) 
Smoked Sheet Pale Crepe Sprayed Latex Tensorub 
Parameter Treatment A B A B 4 B A B 
. inin 125DR 5.2 6.5 3.5 4.4 2.1 0.6 2.7 2.7 
125HR $4 3.0 2.8 2.1 1.2 3.2 2.4 3.8 
125D 6.1 6.3 4.3 5.7 1.3 1.2 3.1 3.1 
140D 5.4 2.6 1.3 0.1 0.0 7.5 5.5 7.3 
x 1 min 125DR 61 84 4() 4() 143 122 99 119 
125HR 78 51 42 39 109 155 104 92 
125D 74 59 44 45 121 104 105 83 
140D 293 166 97 91 253 144 586 605 
E x; 125DR 71 80 92 94 95 92 43 46 
125HR 75 6Y 8Y 84 85 91 43 43 
125D 7 7 92 96 96 95 42 44 
140D SS S6 95 99 93 95 53 54 
» B 125DR 32.7 29.9 37.6 38.3 200.5 20.0 24.4 244 
125HR 8 7 33.0 36.1 36.6 21.8 20.5 23.5 26.3 
125D 31.1 34.5 36.8 38.0 20.9 22.3 24.1 26.7 
Hap 18.0 19.3 23.1 22.6 13.5 10.4 14.4 16.0 
BLE 9, VULCANIZATION PARAMETERS FROM MOONEY VISCOSITY 
Smoked Sheet — Pale Crepe Sprayed Latex ensorut 
Treatment A B A B 4 B A B 
Minimum Vis- 125DR 53.8 59.2 54.1 58.5 546 58.3 416.4 52 
osit I5HR = 67.4 58.1 63.1 61.1) (562) «57.6 58 48 th 
125D 58.5 56.8 63.0 59.1 53.4 52.0 50.9 47.4 
140D 57.0 52.6 59.4 56.1 581 55.0 50.5 7 3 
125DR 9 70 8.35 8 60 8 35 2.4 2.6 7.15 5 85 
125HR 6.90 7.10 7.10 6 35 2.1 1s 5.45 5 80 
125D GY 35 9 30 x SO 7.40 24 28 6.60 6 3 
10D 1.95 4.75 5.05 4.40 15 3 SU } 
125DR 80 1.66 2.40 2.36 £35 1.30 1.35 1.25 
125HR 1.90 2.20 2.30 2.35 1.20 1.20 1.25 1 50 
125D 190 1.90 2.30 2.30 1.30 1.25 1.40 1.15 
10D 1.15 1.15 1.35 140 0.90 0 80 0.95 070 
0 125DR 16.7 18.2 12.5 12.8 22.2 23.1 22.2 24.0) 
125HR 15.8 13.6 13.0 12.8 25.0 9 0 24.0 20.0 
125D 15.8 15.8 13.0 13.0 23. 1 40 31.4 26.1 
140D 26.1 26.1 22.2 21.4 3.3 7.5 16 $2.4 
pm 125DR 36.7 33.1 44.6 43.6 226 22.1 27.4 24.6 
125HR 35.4 1.1 41.6 41.6 20.1 19.8 24.2 28.3 
125D van) 7S 43.3 41.4 22.4 1 6 rT 6 23.6 
Hob 2n.e 22.0 25.3 25.4 15.2 13.5 Is U0 14.2 


March, 1953 


B.R.P.R.A.) 


Sprayed Latex 


lensorub 


Pale Crepe 


sits 
A B A B \ B 
66.0 70.8 *58 0 *61.4 60.2 66.3 
74.0 72.0 *00 0 *61.3 65.1 60.9 
74.0 70.3 56.5 *54.2 65.8 61.2 
73.0 70.5 60.0 57.0 64.9 61.7 
1.0 2.0 0.9 0.0 0.3 1.0 
2.3 2.3 0.3 0.0 0.9 0.3 
2.6 a 1.3 1.8 1.0 0.0 
2.3 1.9 0.3 2.1 09 0.1 
75.1 75.0 93.1 94.7 123.7 136.8 
81.2 79.5 93.1 100.4 131.2 121.0 
82.2 78.5 92 7 S89 131.2 120.1 
88.5 88.5 102.0 96.4 140.3 141.2 
0.106 0.120 0.149 0.134 0.085 0.074 
0.098 0.103 0.148 0.113 0.082 0.087 
0.085 0 O88 0.133 0.155 0 O82 0. O86 
0.134 0.135 O,155 0.182 0.157 0.126 
91.4 91.5 991 100 149.3 154 
O44 97.1 104 4 103.3 156.2 146.4 
91 O15 100 6 99 3 159 4 148.4 
91.0 92 0 100.0 102.0 136.5 134.3 
0.046 0.046 0 07 0.070 0 Of 0 043 
0.046 0 042 0 062 0 066 0 O43 0 05 
0.054 0 046 0 O58 0 066 0 040 0 04 
0 100 ow 
Krom ¢, and k, the time of preferred cure, f,. can be 
determined by the method given by Schade (2). A factor 
must be empirically determined, however, since the factor 


0.68 used by Schade applies to strain at 400 psi. for GR-S 
tread-tvype compounds, and the of the factor 
depends on criteria other \s mentioned 


selection 


than strain data. 


earlier, criteria that have been used heretofore tor de 
termining preferred cure are minimum time to reach 


maximum values of stress at failure, product of stress 
and elongation at failure, and stress at a selected elonga- 
tion. These times, as determined from Figures 1, 2, and 
3, are not in agreement. Figure 2 yields the lowest values, 
and Figure 3 the highest values. Since the values ob- 
tained from stress at failure in Figure 1 are intermediate, 
they have been arbitrarily used for determining the factor 
Fin the equation t} = ¢t, + F \/1/k. By coincidence, t 
value for this factor is very near 0.68 used by Schade | 
for GR-S tread-type compounds. Until definite agreement 
is reached on the method of selecting the preferred time 
of cure, the value 0.68 is used in this paper in order to 
avoid the introduction of another value for F in the litera- 
ture at the present time. By its use, comparisons of Hevea 
rubbers can be made to determine the time interval re 
quired to reach the same state of cure which may or may 
not be near the optimum state of cure, depending upon 
the criteria used to select the optimum state. 

The values of t, in Table & should be compared with 
these limitations in mind. They show that the time of 
preferred cure is least for sprayed latex, followed by 
Tensorub, smoked sheet, and pale crepe; this order is 
in agreement with the conclusions deduced from Figures 
1, 2, and 3. 


he 
2) 


Mooney Viscosity 


Workers at The B. F. Goodrich Co. (5) have proposed 
a method for evaluating the vulcanization characteristics 
of rubbers by measuring the changes in the Mooney vis- 
cosity of the compound at vulcanizing temperatures. The 
method is an extension of ASTM Method D1077 -49 T° 
in that a rate factor is determined as well as the time of 
incipient cure. The rate factor is the increase in the 
Mooney viscosity per minute after the time of incipient 
cure. It is determined by measuring the time required 1 
increase 30 Viscosity units above the viscosity at the 
time of incipient cure. 

The time of incipient cure, ¢,. 
units after incipient cure, ¢,,, and the rate factor 30/f 
tor each compound are given in Table 9. The values of 
‘, indicate sprayed latex to be the scorchiest rubber, fol 


the time to increase 30 


See footnote 3 in the paper V 
the Nor 








and smoked sheet, which 
ha c- " - be 6 L- . . lig 
he saine order as that calculated from strain data. The 
values of ft, In Table 9, however, are somewhat higher than 
those in Table & At least part ol the ditference is caused 
eat transfer in the viscometer than 


lowed WN Tensoru », pale Crepe, 


by the slower rate of ] 
in the press. 

TI indicate 
sprayed latex to be the fastest curing rubber, followed 
by Tensorub, smoked sheet, and pale crepe. This order 

1 Figures 1, 2, and 3, 


ie values for the rate factor in Table 9 


"9 be +} . 
same as lat ¢ leduced tron 
rain data. 

Ne Y also includes values of ty ¢ rresponding to those 


ulated from strain data. from the 





They are calculated 


equation My if + 15t.,. The factor 13 is the slope ot the 
curve in Figure 6 which relates to (4, t,) deter- 
ne rom strain dat 


Precision of Results 


£hus far no mention has been made of the reproducibil 





the stress-strain properties in- 


ed in this st idv. It was mentioned that the coefficient 
of variation tor measurement of stress at 6006 elonga- 
was about 3 1 thine and about 
+ I e Scott Mach { ply wever, 
i lat among spec ¢ same sheet of \ 11 
it d do not in sting variation 
ding variati In « | curing. 
1hne rey 01 f stress ; and elon 





it known to be very poor. A cursory 
examinatis the data obtained in this work confirms 
Is well-known fact. ( onsequently coefficients of varia- 

] I « le ci ned \1 { ily Sis ot variance 

at the reproducibility 

1 cure. Consequentl 
termined for the 15-. 

TI e 4 ] 1es i} ain fal 

longation 





te vulcanizates that 


re compared to a reference rubber (compounded, cured 
sade i. 41 4] 1 : , 
ind tested along with the rubber um ider test) and are 1.4 
mes the lati '] f ra single 


Tent “4 “absolute 
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It is seen that as the state of cure 
fhcients of variation decreas 


increases, the co- 
This fact is to be expected 
since the undercures are sensitive to slight variations in 
the rate of cure; whereas overcures are relative ‘lv insensi- 
tive. The absolute values also tend to be slightly larger 
than the relative ones, a fact which badicates that even in 
a laboratory that has controlled temperature and humidity 
onditions the day-to-day variations in testing are sligl rth 
larger than the within-day variations. In laboratories 
where conditions are not controlled, the absolute values 
would be expected to be much larger than the relative 
values. Consequently the use of a reference in evaluating 
rubbers results in an improvement of over-all 1 eproduci- 
bility of test results. Tt has the added a ile of elimi- 
: nating systematic which 
may be many times larger than the random variations of 

test. 


u 
f 
I 


variations among laboratories, 


The values in Table 10 are much smaller for stress at 


100¢@ elongation than for the other two properties. T1 


fact does not indicate ETL 
characterizing rubbers, since the merit or sensitivity © 
a test 1s dependent on both the range in values for ditfer- 


ent rubbers and the reproducibility of values for a single 
rubber. When the sensitivities are compared, it is observed 


that strain at 100 psi. is slightly better than stress a 
100% elongation ; the ratio of sensitivities is about 1.25 
By some changes in technique the sensitivity of stress a 
100% elongation could undoubtedly be made equivalent 
to that of strain at 100 psi. The latter test, however, 1s 
easier to conduct. 

Despite the » large coethcient of variation for stress at 
600% elongation, its sensitivity is nearly equal to that of 
stress at 10007 elongation for short cures and about one 
half the sensitivity at longer cures. To improve the sensi 


tivity of this test would be difficult. Even if this improve 
ment were accomplished, the crystallization effects would 
nake the test less desirable than stress at 100‘ elongatior 
r strat 100 psi, for evaluating rubbers. This con 


clusion is. substantiated by the observation that a single 
relation exists between stress at 1006 elongation ani 


strain at 100 ps similar to that reported by B ac kwell 


(9). On the otl r hand, a separate relation for each rub 
ber is observed for stress at 6000C¢ elongation pater stress 
at 100% ae, ipparently caused litferences in 


the amount of ervstallization. Further, reversion is noted 
stress at 600° elongation sooner than it 

those of stress at 100% elon: vation. 
he sensitivity of pig ee measurements cannot 
| Pascoe viscosity meas 


in values of 


he readily compared with that of 
urements. Since the time of incipient cure is measured 
lirectly in the Mooney viscometer, it is much more rep! 
ducible and sensitive than the values of ¢, calculated from 
strain measurements. .\ better index of comparison 1s to 
calculated from strain data (Table 
values calculated from the time of 
incipient cure and the rate factor determined from changes 
in Mooney viscosity (Table 9). Such a comparison gives 
« standard deviation of 1.6 minutes for ft, (strain) and 
1.76 minutes for ft, (viscosity ). 


~ ] f 
compare values of ft, 
8) with comparable 


Treatment of Compounds 


The results presented thus far show that a temperature 

140° C. is too high for obtaining a detinite undercure 
unless extremely short times of cure are used. Such short 
cures do not produce the necessary precision required f¢ 
test a ase Unless a definite undercure 1s nnd. 3 
reliable measure of the rate of cure cannot be assed 
from stress-strain data. For this reason this study has 
heen predominantly on vulcanizates cured at 125° C 

The differences among the four rubbers in this study 
large compared to the pag ap resulting from 
. that the effect 


are So 
treatment of compounds cured at 125 
of treatment has not been considered in comparisons of 
the rubbers. A more careful analysis, however, shows that 
there is an effect of humidity during storage before cur- 
ing. The general effect of humidity is to reduce the time 
of incipient cure and to increase the ultimate stiffness 
of the vulcanizate. There is also a tendency toward more 
erratic results at high humidity, as might be expected, 
since the absorption of moisture is not uniform through- 
out the compound. 

In regard to the time of storage, a difference of 20 
hours in storage times between treatments 125DR and 
125D has no detectable influence on the results. Thus 

simple expedient for eliminating the humidity variable 
during storage is to store the compound after mixing 
in a small airtight container until it is placed in the mold 
for curing or in the Mooney viscometer for test. 
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Discussion 


In comparing the methods for the evaluation of Hevea 
rubber, the methods proposed by Thirion (3) and Gee 
and Morrell (4) lead to conclusions that are not in ac- 
ord with the facts. In commenting on some of the data 
in Table 5, Gee (10) has suggested that the rubbers be 
broken down to a viscosity below 40, since his method 
is based on the assumption that the uncured compound 
exhibits negligible elastic behavior. Two mixes of each 
rubber were therefore made, using a roll temperature of 
50 instead of 70° C., and step 2 in the mixing procedure 
was increased to five minutes, with the distance between 
rolls 0.055-inch. 

This procedure gave viscosities of the tompound be- 
tween 30 and 40, as shown in Table 11. The values of f= 
calculated from the stress at 100° elongation for the 15- 
and 30-minute cures are again appreciably lower than 
those calculated from 45- and 90-minute cure data. Fur- 
ther, the values of & are still dependent on the cures se 
lected to calculate Fx and k. The values of k for the 45- 
and 90-minute cures indicate only slight differences among 
the rubbers, as can be seen in Table 11. At the shorter 
cures, sprayed latex is the only rubber having a value 
of k significantly different from the others. 


TABLE 11, Mooney Viscosity, Stress At 100% ELONGATION, AND 
VULCANIZATION PARAMETERS (B.R.P.R.A, 





Compounds Mixed to Viscosity below 40 
Cure at Smoked Sheet Pale Crepe Sprayed Latex Tensorub 
Za C., 
Min Day 9 Day 10 Day 9 Day 10 Day % Day 10 Day 9 Day 10 
Viscosity ML—100° C, (1 + 4 Min 
39.4 7.3 9.9 37.0 32.3 2 36.2 dd. 2 
Fo, PSI 
7.11 —7 96 —.83 Si) 10. 66 11.80 8 53 W210 
Stress at 100% Elongation, PSI 
| 44 47 45 66 t 0 69 
15 4 dA 15 {8 72 6S 9 82 
20 64 69 50 56 78 r "4 100 
0 79 S82 65 70 83 8 114 11 
45 94 G5 75 78 87 88 134 132 
rw 108 103 a0 ”) a7 93 153 149 
TsO 109 109 Ss 5 OS 93 151 157 
F -,, PSI. (Based on 15- and 30-Min. Cures 
96.31 105.09 77.57 84.19 86.69 84.47 137.32 131.04 
k & 103 Min. Based on 15- and 30-Min. Cures 
12 57 55 71 136 119 64 68 
15 60 53 6 h2 134 111 61 70 
20 58 57 DH 59 13 99 61 76 
30) 60 53 63 62 134 111 61 70 
45 84 54 78 60 84 
90 $4 af ; , 
F , PSI. (Based on 45- and 90-Min. Cures 
110.25 103.67 93.37 91.94 98.14 93.26 155.92 151.31 
k X 103 Min.—! (Based on 45- and 90-Min, Cures 
12 48 56 63 102 104 4 56 
5 49 54 49 55 95 95 51 5t 
0 47 58 42 51 S4 82 49 57 
0 44 55 42 51 6t 78 ff $9 
45 44 57 38 44 51 67 15 $7 
0 44 57 38 44 5 6 15 17 
TABLE 12. Mooney Viscosity, STRAIN AT 100 PSI., AND 
VULCANIZATION PARAMETERS 
Compounds Mixed to Visosity Below 40 and Stored Overnight in Closed Container before 
Curing 
Smoked Sheet Pale Crepe Sprayed Late | ru 
Day 9 Day 10 Day 9 Day 10 Day 9 Day 10 Day 9 Day 10) 
Minimum 
viscosity 30.0 28.7 29.7 28.8 27.4 26.5 24.2 23.7 
, min, 11.3 10.0 11.3 9.3 38 4.1 7.4 7.0 
t3o,min 2.0 2.0 2.9 2.7 1.15 1.2 1.4 1.4 
30/fs0, min 15.0 15.0 10.3 11.1 26.1 25.0 21.4 21.4 
p» min 41.3 10.0 54.8 19.8 21.0 22.1 28.4 28.0 
Strain at 100 PSI., % (Cure at 125° C.) 
Mir 
12 506 443 67 245 246 223 210 
15 375 325 67 458 210 214 168 163 
uy) 255 223 396 317 180 185 123 121 
0 167 152 257 220 150 155 88 87 
15 128 118 190 170 134 135 70 67 
1) 96 93 136 126 118 11! 56 54 
Sv 93 AS 122 116 113 112 55 5 
Strain Parameters 
iin 6.7 7 6.6 5 2 1.8 6.1 ».6 
x 10, 
min 4} 52 25 29 78 6 v2 } 
xc % 67 69 89 S4 10 102 { 4 
min, 40.2 36.9 49.5 45 2 27.4 28.0 28.5 28 


A comparison of the values in Table 12 with those in 
Tables 8 and 9 shows that the increased breakdown causes 
an increase in the time of incipient cure and a decrease in 
the rate of cure. There is no essential ditference in the 
relative behavior of the rubbers, except that the strain 
data for sprayed latex indicate a much slower rate of 
cure than the Mooney viscosity data do. The reason for 
this anomalous result is not apparent, since the correlation 
between cure rates determined from strain data and from 
Mooney viscosities are generally in agreement, as can be 
seen in Figure 6, The points indicated by question marks 
are the anomalous points for sprayed latex. The points 
indicated by triangles are for compounds cured at 140° ¢ 
and are not as reliable for reasons previously mentioned 

The theory of Gee and Morrell (+) indicates that the 
time of incipient cure or scorch time is dependent upon 
the rate of cure and the molecular weight of the rubber. 
\ccording to this hypothesis, the scorch time of smoked 
sheet would be expected to be less than that of pale crepe, 
since the rate of cure and ultimate modulus of smoked 
sheet are greater and the Mooney viscosities of the com- 
pounds of the two rubbers are nearly identical. However, 
both the strain and Mooney viscosity data show that the 
time of incipient cure for smoked sheet is greater than 
that tor pale crepe. These results contirm other evidence 
obtained in studies of synthetic rubbers—that the time 
of incipient cure is an independent vulcanization param 
eter; in fact, the data of Gee and Morrell for different 
recipes confirm this conclusion, 

l-urther, Blackwell, Fletcher, and Gee (11 
the stress at 100 elongation is a function of the Mooney 
Viscosity of the compounded rubber. A comparison j 
the data in Tables 5 and 11 shows that the values for 
the shorter cures are higher in Table 5 than those in 
Table 11, but those tor the longer cures are the same. 
These results are obviously the result of the differences 
in times of incipient cure and rate of cure. If they were 
dependent on the viscosity of the compound, as claimed 
by Blackwell, Fletcher, and Gee, all cures should be af- 
fected similarly. Thus it appears more likely that the 
effects of mastication on vulcanization are caused by the 
organic acids formed during the process than by the de- 
crease in molecular weight. 

\part from the rate of vulcanization, the most strik- 
ing difference in properties of the rubbers is between 
Tensorub and the other three. The stress at failure for 
Tensorub in Figure 1 is 50% higher, and in Figures 2, 
3, 4, and 5, Tensorub is also conspicuously different from 
the other rubbers. Since the Mooney viscosities of the 
Tensorub compounds are essentially the same as those 
of the other rubbers, the differences in properties cannot 
be ascribed to differences in the mean molecular weight 
of the compounded rubbers. Further, if the rubber mole- 
cules are joined by primary valences through a sulfur 
linkage, Tensorub should not differ so markedly from 
the other rubbers. The only apparent explanation is a 
difference in the amount or chemical composition of the 
non-rubber constituents that determine the chemical tvpe 
of intermolecular forces in the vulcanizate. The material 


claim that 


causing this effect does not appear to govern the rate of 
cure, since spraved latex cures more rapidly than Tenso 
rub, and smoked sheet cures more slowly. In order to 
account for these results, the mechanism of vulcanization 
must be similar to that proposed by Stiehler and Wake- 
lin (2). 

Finally, it should be pointed out that both Thirion (3) 
and Gee and Morrell (+) base their evaluations of the 
vulcanization characteristics of Hfevea rubbers on the 
assumption of a first-order reaction. It is believed that 
this assumption is responsible for the disagreement bhe- 
tween the conclusions drawn from their methods of evalu- 
ation and the facts since, as pointed out by Roth and 
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Stiehler (1), strain data indicate that vulcanization ts a 
second-order reaction, This conclusion is substantiated 
by the poor agreement between calculated and observed 
values of stress data based on a first-order reaction and 
the excellent agreement obtained with strain data based 
on a second-order reaction. Table 13 shows typical cal- 
culated and observed strain values for the four rubbers 
used in this study. The validity of the conclusions deduced 
from strain data is substantiated by their agreement with 
conclusions deduced from Mooney viscosity data and 
from stress and elongation at failure. 


13 OBSEk D AND CALc ATED STRAIN Da 
Strain it t 100 PSI 

< ke | Ss} P 
Shee Cre | ex I b 
t 125° ( z = Z = z = z = 
Min, S £ s } fo) ) 3 3S 
1 31 311 KS 389 106 166 1600 153 
5 38 313 311 146 149 129 126 
( 3 182 245 45 139 134 103 102 
0 } 13 186 18 120 120 9 81 
45 i4 112 153 153 108 111 oS 67 
”) 90 90 1 121 104 103 55 55 
80 & SO 108 106 00 99 54 49 


It is apparent from this study that three parameters 
are required to characterize the vulcanization behavior of 
a rubber. Since spraved latex, which is the fastest curing 
rubber, reverts less than some of the slower curing rub 
bers, reversion apparently is a secondary reaction inde 
lent of the vulcanization reaction. Consequently the 
be evaluated only under 








vulcanization characteristics can 


+ 


conditions where the reversion reaction 1s negligible. 


Summary 


Comparisons have been made on tour methods recetith 
proposed for the evaluation of Hevea rubber. The follow- 
ing four rubbers were used: No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet, 
No. 1 pale crepe, sprayed latex, and Tensorub (a high- 
quality smoked sheet). These rubbers were selected be- 
cause they represent a wide range in both rate of cure 

1 ultimate modulus of the vulcanizate. It was found 
that the methods proposed by Thirion and by Gee and 
Morrell, which are based on the assumption of a first- 
order reaction, lead to inferences that are not in accord 
with the experimental data. On the other hand, con- 
clusions deduced from strain data, changes in Mooney 
viscosity during the initial vulcanization period, and meas- 
urements of stress and elongation at failure were found 
to be in essential agreement. 

The results indicate that three parameters are neces- 
sary to characterize the vulcanization reaction. These 
parameters can be evaluated from strain data. Two of 
be determined from changes in Moone 
viscosity at the temperature of vulcanization. 

For research purposes, it is desirable to determine t 
parameters from strain data. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that for the technical classification of Hezvea rubber 
the time of incipient cure and rate of cure be determined 
trom changes in Mooney viscosity, i 


s 


them can also 


1 


1¢ 


since this test is 
requires less time. In this test it is necessary 


1 
| 


simpler and 
that the temperature of the dies in the Mooney viscometer 
be controlled accurately, and a recorder be used to permit 
a precise determination of the changes in viscosity with 
time. The ultimate stiffness or modulus can be approx- 
imated from the values obtained on a well-overcured vul- 
canizate in which reversion is negligible. For convenience 
in classification, the time of incipient cure and rate con- 
stant can be combined into a single parameter indicating 
the time required to reach a particular state of cure. 
Finally, humidity conditions during storage before vul- 
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canization have an effect on the vulcanization character 
istics. In order to minimize day-to-day variations in the 
relative humidity it is recommended that the compound 
be stored in a closed, airtight container before vulcaniza 
tion, 
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Sunproofing Agent and Antioxidant—‘‘Protector”’ 


NEW sunproofing agent and antioxidant is being 
marketed in this country by Heka, 50 Broad St.. 
New York 4, N.Y. Called “Protector,” the material, a 
Waxy type, is milled into the rubber compound and blooms 
out slightly to form a protecting laver against oxygen. 
ozone, and light. The material is claimed to be non-crys- 
talline; therefore the protective layer has considerable 
plasticity and is essentially non-breakable when flexed. 
“Protector” is made in West Germany. It has a spe- 
cifie gravity of 0.91, a melting point of 52-54 C., and 
zero acid number, ester number, saponification value, and 
ash. It is soluble in benzol and insoluble in water, acetone. 
dichloroethane, and petroleum ether at room temperature. 
The material is claimed to be particularly useful for 
wire and cable manufacture and has been used in tires as 
well as in mechanical rubber goods. Between 1.0 and 1.5 
parts on 100 of rubber is recommended. 


“ASTM Standards on Rubber Products (with Related In 
formation).”” American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. December, 1952. 696 pages. 
rhis new edition contains the usual material as well as re- 
visions of existing tests and specifications and new material 
prepared since the previous edition. There are 11 new 
standards including eight methods of test, two specifications, 
and one tentative practice for classifying elastomeric com- 
pounds for resilient automotive mountings. In this special 
compilation 39 of the methods included in the previous edition 
have been revised; of this number, 35 are tentatives, and four 
are standards. 
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Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene'—I 


A New Elastomer? 
R. E. Brooks,’ D. E. Strain,’ A. McAlevy® 


// YPALON” S-2 is the name of the new du Pont 
HH elastomer made by treating polvethylene with 
chlorine and sulfur dioxide. This new material 
can be readily compounded and processed in conventional 
rubber machinery. It has excellent abrasion resistance 
and unusual durability on exposure to ozone, oxygen, 
heat, and the weather. Because it retains its physical 
properties so well under a variety of exposure conditions, 
it is expected to find use in the automotive, wire and 
cable, protective coatings, and mechanical goods indus- 
tries, as well as in other fields 


Development of “Hypalon”’ 

\s originally mentioned, this new elastomer is a de 
rivative of the tough thermoplastic, polyethylene. If vou 
consider, first, the wide variety of polvethylenes of dif- 
ferent molecular structures that one might use and, sec- 
ond, the ranges of chlorine and sulfur dioxide contents 
one might introduce, vou can see that there is an enor 
mous spectrum of chlorosulfonated polyethylenes pos 
sible. The particular chlorosulfonated polvethylene now 
being offered is a product having the most useful balance 
L is derived from a 


of properties for general service. It 
polyethylene having a number average molecular weight 
of about 20,000, It contains 1.3-1.7¢¢ sulfur and 20-29% 
chlorine, or approximately one chlorine for each seven 
carbons and one sulfonyl chloride group for every YO 
carbons, This structure is idealized below, 
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“Hypalon” Polyethylene Chlorosulfonated 
26-29% Cl; 1.3-1.7% § 


The many variables in polyethylene structure include 
molecular weight and molecular weight distribution, chain 
branching, and degree of crystallinity. ll these factors 
play an important role in the properties of the parent 
polymer and, as would be expected, are also reflected in 
the character of the derivatives Molecular weight seems 
to be the most important of the variables in its effect on 


1 Distributed as ‘‘Hypalon’’ chlorosulfonated 
is a registered trade mark of E. I. du Pont de 
Wilmington, Del. 

2 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A 
cinnati, O., Apr. 30, 1952. 


8 Polychemicals department, du Pont Experimental Station, 


polyethylene “Hypalon” 


Nemours & Co., Inc., 
( wey UA 


Wilmington. 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Chlorine Content on Tensile Strength 
of Chlorinated Polyethylene 


the properties of chlorosulfonated polvethvlene. Low 
molecular weight polvetl \ lenes O1Ve tac ky products with 
low streneths. \bove a certain minimum molecular weight 
additional chain length 


seeins to have less influence on the derived elastomer 


of the polyethylene, however, 


The crystallinity of polyethylene is responsible to a 
large degree for its inherent strength. Normally the pat 
ent polyethylene of the commercial chlorosulfonated poly 
ethylene has a tensile strength between 1800 and 2200) psi 
and a stiffness of about 20,000 psi. ( ASTM 1D747-48T ). 
hydrogen on the hydro 


1 


The substitution of chlorine for 
carbon chain decreases the crystallization. [t appears that 
van der Waals forces are reduced, and the polymer loses 
streneth and. stitfness. As the chlorine content 1s in 
creased, the material becomes rubber-like. Figure | shows 
the relation between chlorine content and tensile strength 
at 25° C. of chlorinated polyethylene derived from a 
typical polyethylene. It will be noted that 
voes through a minimum in the region of 35-38% ¢ 
rine. Above this chlorine content, the strength increases 
rapidly, as the intermolecular forces due to chlorine 1 
the molecule increase and more than compensate for 
decrease in crystallinity. 
The curve of stiffness 7 
similar path (Figure 2). 
Two chlorinated polvethvlenes wer 
containing 30-35% Cl, and the other 60-65% Cl. The 
30-35% chlorine product is soft and workable at room 
while the 60-65 chlorine product must be 
is brittle when unplasticized. Neither 
be easily vulean- 


content follows 


1,1 ao 
PSUS CHLOE 


ny estigated, one 


temperature ; 
fabricated hot and 
of these chlorinated polyethylenes can 
ized, since no double bonds are present and since the 
order of reactivity of the chlorines is too low to be very 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Chlorine Content on Stiffness 
of Chlorinated Polyethylene 
useful. To obtain a readily curable product from chlo- 
inated pt Avethy lene, another reactive group is introduced 
nto the molecule. 

One of the most convenient methods of introducing 
this reactivity is by means of the sulfonyl chloride group 
hrough the Reed-Horn reaction.* Sulfonyl chloride 
groups are introduced simultaneously with chloride 
groups by means of chlorine and sulfur dioxide. Since 
nly a few cross-links are needed, very few sulfonyl chlo- 
ride groups are necessary in the molecule. About 1.5% 

lfur as sulfonyl chloride has been shown empirically to 
be about optimum for most applications. 

The selection of 27° chlorine has been a compromise. 
Higher chlorine results in improved oi] and solvent re- 
sistance and improved high-temperature strength, but 
the compression set and the low-temperature brittleness 
are both higher. With a chlorine content between 27 and 
30%, material of lowest viscosity and best workability 
is obtained. With all these factors considered, about 27% 
‘hlorine seemed to be best for a multi-purpose elastomer. 





Properties and Processing 


The commercial form of chlorosulfonated polyethylene 
is available as a white, fluffy crumb. When molded, it 
has a density of about 1.1. Because of the manner in which 
it is made, the polymer quality is extremely uniform and 
reproducible. No physical breakdown is required to ob- 
tain material having satisfactory viscosity and smooth- 
ness when banded on a mill. Prolonged milling or Ban- 
bury mixing under severe conditions produces chemical 
gradation of the polymer. All the customary processing 
perations of milling, Banhury mixing, extruding, and 

been carried out without difficulty on a 





) 
des 





alendering have 
plant scale. 

In compounding chlorosulfonated polyethylene the 
order of addition of ingredients to the mill or Banbury 
is not critical. Masterbatching is usually not necessary 
except for convenience. Dry mixing of ingredients has 
been found to save milling time 

Curing has been carried out in compression molding 
presses, dry ovens, and in open steam. Even room-tem 
perature cures can be made to take place in reasonable 
lengths of time. 

Table 1 (minimum Mooney viscosity ranges of un 


*United States patent No. 2,046,090 (193¢ 


compounded clastomers) shows that chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene has one of the lowest viscosities at 212° F. 
of any of the commercial elastomers. The effect of ter 
perature on the plasticity is shown in Figure 3. At 
temperatures in the processing range (100°-180° F.) 
the material is not so pliable, and some difficulty may he 
encountered in fabricating complex articles. 


Pasi 1. Minimum Mooney Viscosity RANGES OF UNCOMPOUNDED 
ELASTOMERS (ML-212° F, 


38-46 
LIP 410-48 


al Rubber 30-50 
N 50-90 





Although this new material is processed and handled 
much like ordinary rubbers, the chemistry of chlorosul 
fonated polvethylene is different, and the new material 
is usually cured through quite a different mechanism 
\ccordingly, curing systems different from those used in 
other elastomers are used with chlorosulfonated poly 
ethylene. The preferred compounding ingredients include 
a metal oxide curing agent, such as litharge of magnesia, 
an organic acid, an accelerator, and fillers as required 
Other common rubber compounding ingredients, such as 
softeners, extenders, antioxidants, and the like, are also 
used, .\ more complete discussion of the curing systems 
will follow in subsequent papers. 

The strength of compositions at room temperature is 
not dependent on the reinforcing activities of fillers. Ten 
sile strengths of gum stocks are as high as 3,500-4,000 psi. 
and are nov raised by such fillers as carbon blacks o1 
silica gels. At elevated temperatures, however, reinforce 
ing fillers are needed for optimum strength. Several typ 
ical formulations are shown in Table 2 with a GR-S for 
comparison. \ comparison of these stocks in a few repre 
sentative tests (Table 3) suggests where chlorosul 
fonated polyethylene may tind widest application. 

A combination of high tensile strength and modulus 
without the use of carbon black is usual in a synthetic 
elastomer. Chlorosulfonated polyethylene by virtue of this 
property can be fabricated for a variety of uses inde- 
pendent of color, For a white sidewall application we can 
compound a stock with excellent color retention and _ re- 
sistance to sunlight, practically complete ozone resistance, 
good tlex life, and abrasion resistance and adequate 
strength. Table + shows such a compound with test data. 
Note that this is a blend with natural rubber. 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Temperature on Mooney Viscosity 
(Uncompounded —ML) 
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ABLE 2, Some TyPIcal 


Ingredients Source 
“Hypalon chlorosulfonated 

olyethylene) Du Pont 
Resin 


ted rosin) 


(hydrogen 
Hercules 


Super Multifex (precipitated 

calelum carbonate) Diamond Akali 
Ti-Pure R-110 (titanium di 

oxide Du Pont 
SRE Black 
EPC Black 


Magnesia, extra-light. 
Tri-Mal (tribasic lead male 
ite 


National Lead 


Litharge (lead oxide 
Zine oxide 
Tetrone | (dipetamethylene 

thiuram tetrasulfide) Du Pont 
MBT (2-mercaptobenzothia 

ile) Du Pont 

Wood rosin 
Stearic acid 
Reogen (mixture oil-soluble 


sulfonic acid and paraffin Vanderbilt 

Liquid asphalt 

\gerite Stalite (heptylated 
liphenylamine) 

MBTS (benzothiazyl disul 
fide) 

Sultur 

Methyl Zimate (zinc dimethy1 
lithiocarbamate) 


Vanderbilt 


Du Pont 


Vanderbilt 

















COMPOUNDS 


Compounds 


M-726 M-809 M-831 M-8 
100 100 100 
100 
aS 5 
80 
114 
30 4 
67 
20 
375 
40 
1 
) ; 
10 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
0 


34 


at 


TABLE 3. PHYSICAL Properiles OF TypicaL “Hypaton’’ Compounps 
M-726 M-809 M-831 M-834 
Volume % Elastomer 70.8 70.8 70.8 70.8 
Curing Time @ 160° C., min 30 30 30 *60 
Tensile Strength, psi 3460 1975 2580 2450 
©“, Elongation 200 370 295 415 
100°% Modulus 1735 750 1020 335 
Shore Durometer A 77 70 76 64 
\fter 7 days/100° C.) 82 70 79 79 
\tter 28 days at 100° C. 
Tensile Strength, psi 3780 840 3400 1425 
“; Elongation. . 110 175 165 60 
100°% Modulus 3650 1815 2075 
Ozone exposure 150 ppm. time to 
crack (Hrs.) >14 14 14 >5 Min 
Tensile Strength at 70° C. 1200 1250 1680 1480 
“ Elongation at 70° C, 170 300 70 260 
Yerzley Resilience 60.6 60.7 60.8 47.2 
“; Compression Set (Method A) 6.3 28.4 29.1 9.9 
Water Pick Up (mg. /in?) (7 days 
at 70° C.) 335 9 3 7.4 59.1 
Low Temperature Brittleness, °C.. 25 37 25 61 
Crack Growth (DeMattia 
Flexes to start 200,000 
44-inch 100,000 10,000,000 
One inch 10,000 
Du Pont Abrasion (loss em! hp 
hr wise 23.62 67.6 54.0 12.9 
Volume change in motor oil (SAL 
10 oil 14 days, 70° C.) ©; +27 .9 9.5 +30. 2 +577 
“Cure Temperature for M-834 is 149° (¢ 
TABLE 4. \ Waitt Stpewatt Compounp 
Pale crepe 50 
“Hypalon’, 50 
staybelite Resin 1:23 
Stearic acid 0.25 
li-Pure R-110 50 Cure 
Magnesium oxide 25 20 min. 150° ¢ 
\gerite Alba (Hydro juinone mono benzyl ether 1 
Sulfur | 
Thiuram M (Tetramethyl thiuram disulfide 0.2 
MBTS ? 25 
tter 7 Da 
Original (100° ¢ 
Tensile strength, psi 1800 1000 
Elongation 450 00 
Shore durometer hardness \ 51 
Ozone exposure (2 hrs. 180 n) 75 I gatio No cracks 
Crack growth (De Mattia in 600 50 
\b ! esistance ln Po ech 150 
Pasie S.A Wire Cover Compounp 
HH 100 
Steybelite Resin 2.5 
Suprex cla 56.6 
Litharge 40 
EPC black 3 
MBI 3 
DPG 0.25 
Press cured 20 Min. 160° ¢ 
nvile strength, psi 640 
ol iticn 175 
Brittleness temperature, °C... 34 
Dielectric constant (1000 cycles 6.5 
Strength. . 550° / Mil 
Dissipation 1000 cycles 0 
lume re 1x10" O ( 
mmers ASTM «2 oil 18 Hrs. 121° ( 
2. 
0.8 
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The ozone failure of sponge and solid rubber gaskets 
on automobile door and window closures is well known. 
Since chlorosulfonated polyethylene has complete ozone 
resistance and low gas permeability, very thin films of 
“Hypalon” will protect these thick rubber sections. The 
protective coatings may be applied from solution or as 
a calendered sheet, with satisfactory results. Ozone failure 
is completely eliminated in gaskets protected in_ this 
manner, 

\Ithough the heat build-up of most chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene compounds is higher than we might wish 
for in tread stock, the excellent abrasion resistance, age 
resistance, flex life, and ozone resistance make it a pos- 
sible candidate for this application. Several tires have 
been recapped with chlorosulfonated polyethylene camel- 
back. Preliminary road tests indicate that very satisfac- 
tory wear can be expected. In fact, tire treads with non- 
black filler have been made and road tested. 

‘he electrical properties of chlorosulfonated —poly- 
ethylene are comparable with those of other chlorinated 
elastomers. These may not be good enough to allow its 
use as a primary insulator in high-voltage applications, 
but the volume resistivity is better than for some of the 
elastomers used for wire jacketing. Therefore it may be 
adequate for low-voltage applications. If the electrical 
properties are satisfactory, single extrusions will elimi- 
nate the costly double extrusion now required for in- 
sulating and jacketing many outdoor wires. A typical 
wire covering compound is shown with its important 
properties in Table 5. 

Chlorosulfonated polyethylene can be blended with all 
of the commercially available elastomers and will impart 
to them some of its desirable properties. Improved ozone 
resistance, abrasion resistance, and increased stiffness 
can be obtained in oil resistant compounds by blends of 
chlorosulfonated polyethylene with the nitrile rubbers. 
Similar properties can be obtained in stocks having good 
electrical properties in blends with GR-S or natural 
rubber. Practically any elastomeric stock for any applica- 
tion can be given ozone resistance by proper blending 
with chlorosulionated polyethylene. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The use of chlorosulfonated polyethylene in blends has 
shown very great promise to date. The number of pos- 
sible combinations is enormous, however, and a great 
deal of work is being done. Thus there will be additional 
information on this phase of the development to report at 
some future date. 

\n attempt has been made to present a broad, rounded 
picture of chlorosulionated polyethylene. It is a new 
tvpe of elastomer. It has a unique chemical structure and 
is cured by new cross-linking reactions. Yet it fits right 
into the practices of the rubber trade and can be put to 
the uses where rubbers are emploved. 


Chlorosulfonated polyethylene has its own 
combination of physical properties. Therefore we feel it 
will complement and supplement the present family of 


rubbers and synthetics. We 
ethylene in the t 


believe chlorosulfonated poly- 
| ] | will 


technologist 
verformance of his products in 


hie ] +] - } - 
Hands OF The rupvel 
b | 


enable him to improve the | 


existing applications and to make goods for new outlets 
not open with other rubbers, 

“Uscolite Pipe and Fittings.” United States Rubber C 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. \ S ives [his genera 
letter gives recommended uses, specifications, and properties 
concerning Uscolite pipe 








Defibering of Ground Rubber Scrap 
With Cellulose-Decomposing Fungi 


A Practical Commercial Process 


W. D. Stewart,’ R. A. Crawford,’ and H. A. Miller’ 


PRACTICAL process has been developed for 
reclaiming ground rubber scrap utilizing micro- 

organisms for the removal of cellulosic material. 
Unsterilized ground rubber scrap is wet with dilute in- 
organic nutrient solutions, inoculated with selected mixed 
cultures of aerobic, cellulose-decomposing, sulfur-tolerant 


ungi and fermented in compost piles until free of 
cellulose 

The elimination of heat sterilization required for pure 
cultures, the low cost of equipment for aerobic fermenta- 


tion by composting, the simplicity of operation in_ the 
absence of asepsis, and the ease ot plasticating the de- 
fibered scrap make this method an inexpensive one for 
reclaiming rubber. It is a competitive process for the 
reclaiming of scrap rubber. 

Scrap rubber defibered by composting is well adapted 
to reclaiming by conventional methods. The defibered 
rubber, however, becomes plasticized in the course of the 
fermentation and can be sheeted out on a mill in the 
absence of softeners. It is also amenable to reclaiming by 
chemicals which are too unstable for use in the acid or 
alkali process. The defibered rubber is a new product of 
interest for either scrap dealer or manufacturer of reclaim. 
The process and the product are described. 


Materials and Methods 

Scrap Rcupser. Whole mixed tire scrap of coarse 
grind, approximately 0.25-inch, of the following types 
was used for both laboratory and pilot-plant trials: 

1. Natural rubber—untreated cotton cord. 

2. Natural  rubber-resorcinol-formaldehyvde — latex 
treated cotton cord. , 
Synthetic (GR-S)-resorcinol-formaldehyde—latex 
treated cotton cord. 
Synthetic (GR-S)—untreated cotton cord. 
Synthetic (GR-S )-resorcinol-formaldehyde—latex 


Ca > 


cst 


treated rayon cord. 

Screenings of !y- to 14-inch and less than 14-inch were 
also separated for each type and applied in tests to de- 
termine optimum cut for aerobic cultures. 

NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS AND Mepia. Lohnis’ “ammo- 
nium sulfate-cellulose” solution? was adopted as a differ- 
ential medium for the culture of anaerobes. Its composi- 
tion follows: 





NH4)2S04 1.0¢g 
KoH POs , Oe 
MgSO,.7H20 ; » 52 
NaCl trace 
CalO ; 20.0 g 
HO lle 1,000.0 ml 
SF. GC : ‘enter, Brecksville, O. Present address 
W. D. Stewar Corp., Alexandri a 
eM. Le and A Comy f Culture Media 
for ( re of Formula 262, p. 78. Williams & 
Wilk Baltimore ( ) 
/ } g 


Although several types of inorganic nutrient solutions 
were applied in the search for species of aerobic fungi 
which readily attack and decompose the cords of ground 
rubber scrap, the solution known as Waksman_ and 
Careys’ ammonium phosphate medium? yielded the most 
active cultures, The compenents are: 


NH y)2H POs : é os les 5. 0g. 
MgSO; Mev ducates i 1.0 g. 
FesQ,; e - A . 0.02 g. 
KCI ; P 420g. 


HO (distilled 600.0 cc. 


All chemicals were “C.P.” or “U.S.P.” grade from 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 

Solid media for plating out (infecting a culture-media 
with a bacterial suspension) fungi from fermenting rub- 
her scraps and for the maintenance of pure cultures were 
prepared by adding bacto-agar (2°) and_ cellulose 
(0.5%) to the inorganic solutions. Sterilization was ef- 
fected by autoclaving for 20 minutes at 20 pounds’ 
steam pressure. The cellulose was prepared as neutral, 
stable, aqueous dispersions of small particle size by 
regenerating cellulose from viscose with dilute sulfuric 
acid in the presence of appropriate protective agents, The 
regenerated cellulose dispersion was then filtered, washed 
on the filter with water to remove salts, and redispersed 
in nutrient salt solution. 

SELECTIVE CuLTurREs. Sterilized and unsterilized 
ground rubber scraps were wet with nutrient salt solu- 
tions, inoculated with suspensions of soils, sewage sludge, 
humus, etc., and incubated at 30 and at 50° C. Aerobic 
cultures were well drained. Anaerobic cultures were sub- 
merged and air excluded, Active cultures served as in- 
ocula for sub-cultures. If cords were not weakened after 
three weeks’ incubation, the cultures were discarded. 
Mixed cultures which gave complete destruction of cords 
within three to four weeks served as inocula for composts. 

Compostinc. Large-scale composting of ground whole 
tire natural rubber scrap was carried out indoors and 
outdoors in winter weather, Inoculum varied from 5% 
to 10° of active selected 30 and 50° C. mixed cultures, 
and mixtures of the two types. The inoculum was slurried 
into the nutrient salt solutions and applied as a spray to 
the unsterilized ground scrap. Each pile was six by six 
by three feet deep and consisted of approximately one ton 
of scrap. Temperature was measured at 12 inches and 
at 214 feet beneath the surface of the piles, by using 
thermocouples and a Leeds & Northrup 12-point_ re- 
corder. The piles were turned and wet at intervals to 
maintain the cultures at temperatures below 55° C. 

CompounpDING. Defibered rubber scraps were proc- 
essed both wet and dry in batch heaters and by continu- 
ous methods, with and without addition of softeners. 
Dry defibered scrap was also reclaimed by the radio- 
frequency process. The defibered rubbers were com- 
pounded and cured by the recipe indicated below : 
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Experimental Results 


I FFECT OF SIZE OF GRIND ON RATE OF DEFIBERING, 
Coarsely ground scrap (0.192- to 0.25-inch rectangular ) 
was found to be the optimum cut for aerobic decompost 
tion of cellulose. The more finely ground scraps packed 
too tightly for rapid growth of the fungi. .\ecess to 
oxygen was poor, and longer periods were required for 
removal of cellulose by mixed cultures at either 30 or 
50° ( 

TyPE oF Corp AND EASE 01 
decomposed a little more readily than cotton in all labora 
tory tests with either synthetic or natural rubber scrap. 
Both types of cord disintegrated within four weeks at 


DECOMPOSITION, Rayon 


either 30 or 50° C. There was as much ditference be 
decomposition of tire scrap from tires 
compounded by different companies as that between the 
two types of cord. Treated cords were not significantly 
more resistant to attack by the fungi than untreated. 

\N AEROBIC FERMENTATIONS. .\ttempts to secure rapid 
decomposition of cellulose of ground scrap by mixed 
cultures of anaerobic bacteria were unsuccesstul. The 
cords were barely weakened after fermentation periods 


tween rates of 


of six weeks. 
SPECIES O} IN Mixep CULTURES RESPONSIBLE 
FOR RAPID CELLULOSE OF SCRAP 
RUBBER. Compost piles of ground scrap inoculated with 
mixed cultures selected for rapidity of cellulose decom 
position at 30 and at 50° C. were sampled three days 
alter inoculation and the specimens submitted to Dr. 
1, W. Martin, mycologist, University of Lowa, for iden 
tification of predominant species. The most frequently 
occurring species were : 
Coemansia pectinata (Coem.) Bain 
Humiucola fuscoatra Traaen 
\spergillus fischeri Welmer 
Penicillium spiculisporum Lehman 
Trichoderma viride Pers. ex Fries 
Alternaria sp. 
Penicillium turbatum \Westl 
Penicillium chlorophaeum Biourge 
Fusarium sp. 
Coniothyrium sp. 
Aspergillus repens (Corda) de By 
Arthrobotrys superba Corda 
\croevlindrium sy 


FUNGI 
DECOMPOSITION OF 


} 


Phe Coemansia belongs to a group which has not here- 
tofore been known to include any funei capable of vigor 
aus attack on cellulose. In repeated tests it showed itsell 


veaken test strips more rapidly than 


-orgamisms, but also displaved a surprising tol 
erance toward sulf 
Pure cultures derived from platings from selected 30 
150° ©. cultures on ground scrap were compared wit! 
rm tures of s ral well-known cellulose-decompos 
. ~ obtained from the American Type Culture 
Collection on the same material, Chaetomium elobosum 
INKunze \1C6205 ) vas thr on) species of the collection 
] { roache etter isolates as cellulose decom 
sers for the scrap rubber cultures. The following species 
( satisfactor\ 
~treptonivces ce lulosae Krainsky ¢.\10C3313) 
lvrothecium verrucaria (.\lb and Schw.) Ditm 
ex Tries ( \TC9095 ) 
lLenzites trabea (Pers) Fr. (.ATC8715) 
Poria incrassata Burt \TC7/70 
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None of the pure cultures was superior to the selected 
mixed cultures. 

ComPosTING OF GROUND RUBBER Scrap. Pertinent 
data relative to the composting of ground rubber scrap 
in one-ton piles to determine frequency of turning and 
wetting required for temperature control during retting 
are shown in Table 1 and Figures I-VI. Decomposition of 
the cord was virtually complete in all the piles within 
six weeks. The mixed selected cultures (30 and 50° ©.) 
produced the most complete degradation of fiber. Six 
turnings and wettings with water or nutrient solutions 
at intervals of one, two, six, 11, 16, 23, and 32 davs 
during the course of the retting process are necessary lor 
temperature control, \n attempt to control temperature 
with a similar pile with only four turns and wettings 
Was unsuccessful. High temperature attained (710 ©.) 
not only inhibits activity of the fungi per se, but also in 
directly by reducing the moisture content of the pile. \n 
actively fermenting pile becomes dry within a week. 

PROPERTIES OF THE DEFIBERED RUBBER, The detibered 
rubbers become plasticized in the fermentation process. 
Dry scrap from the piles could be sheeted out in the 
absence of softeners by milling on a cold mill for 20 
minutes. When compounded and cured, the product ex 
hibited a tensile of 925 pounds per square inch with 
elongations of 2007. The Mooney (MIL-4) was SI. 

The drying step can be eliminated by reclaiming the 
wet defibered rubber in the presence of softeners (rosin 
and pine tar) by any heater or continuous process utiliz 
ing steam during heating. Drying and reclaiming of the 
detibered scrap are accomplished in a single operation, 
Wet, detibered scrap with four parts per 100 of rosin 
and pine tar added was reclaimed by the heater process 
at a temperature of 187° C. for 5.5 hours. The product, 
on compounding and curing, yielded a tensile of 900 
pounds per square inch and an elongation of 310°. The 
Mooney (ML-+4) value was 14. 

The dry, detibered rubber reclaimed by radio-fre- 
quency heating yielded products of good quality. Softener 
(10 parts Turgum 8/100 parts rubber) was added, and 
reclaiming effected by heating for five minutes at 400° I’. 
This reclaim, when compounded and cured, had a tensile 
of SOO pounds per square inch and an elongation of 
3107. The Mooney value (MIL-4) was 23. 


Discussion of Results and Conclusions 


The detibering ol ground scrap rubber Dy composting 
with mixed cultures of mesophilic and — thermophilic 
aerobic fungi vielded neutral reclaims of good quality at 
low cost. Further reduction in costs may be effected by 
omission of the iron from the inorganic salt solutions, by 
reduction in the concentration of the inorganic nutrient 
solution, and by the fertilizer gerade salts. The 
process proved comparable in simplicity and cost) with 


use of 


the composting process emploved by mushroom growers 
for concentration of nutrients from plant wastes. Me 
chanical turning and wetting, as practiced by the latter, 
can be adapted to scrap rubber composts to render the 
process even more inexpensive. 

Temperature was not controlled in the large compost 
piles since turning and wetting was by hand. Tempera 
ture levels were too high preceding turning and wetting 
on several The rate of 
suffered from the low temperatures which wer 
with hand turning in winter weather. Better temperature 
control with resultant improvement in rate of retting can 
he expected with mechanical turning and wetting. 

Six mixings with wetting of the piles on the first, sec 
sixteenth, twenty-third, and thirty 


also 


e obtamed 


occasions, decomposition 


ond, sixth, cleventh, 


(Continued on page SUT) 
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Methods Employed in Compounding 
Research—V 


Ingredients for Compounding Research 


I. Drogin® 


HE following installment continues the section on 

mgredicnts for compounding research which was 

begun in our December, 1952, issued. Part I of this 
serles appeared m our October, 1952, issue. 


Nitrile Synthetic Rubbers 
Phe nitrile type synthetic rubbers are special-purpose 
materials made by copolymerizing butadiene and acrylo- 
nitrile. Various polymers based on the old German Buna 
N formula are prepared, but with a much wider varia- 
tion in the butadiene-acrylonitrile ratio. In| copolymers 


/ of butadiene and acrylonitrile, both components, accord- 


ing to Alekseeva (100).* enter into the constitution of 
the macromolecules. .\pproximately one-half the polymer 
is composed of macromolecules, in which the two mono- 
mer structures exactly alternate in the macromolecular 
skeleton, .\pproximately one-third of the polymer is 
constructed from macromolecular units in which each 
molecule of butadiene is placed between two or three 
molecules of acrylonitrile. 


Dry Types 

Phere are currently about 30 commercially available 
nitrile type svnthetic rubbers, and they are produced in 
high, medium high, medium low, and low acrylonitrile 
content, with a resulting related range of oil resistance, 
temperature resistance. The 
\merican-made nitrile type synthetic rubbers are distrib- 
uted under the trade names of Hlyear (101), manufac- 
tured by the B. FF. Goodrich Chemical Co.; Paracril 
(102), by Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co.; Butaprene (103), by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. (Xylos Rubber Co.) ; and Chemigum (104), 
ah the (;oodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The nitrile rubbers 
vy Polymer Corp., 
htd., and are marketed under the name of Polvsar N 
and NP (105). (See Table 8.) 

Phe nitrile type svnthetic rubbers are best known for 
their resistance to oil, gasoline and aromatic solvents. 
In general, as the nitrile content increases, the oil re- 
sistance improves, and there is a tendeneyv toward higher 
per cent. set in the vuleanizates. With a decrease in 
nitrile content, the low temperature resistance improves, 
the resiliency increases, and the livsteresis properties im 
prove, 

Other differences between commercially produced 
nitrile rubbers are 1 gel content, curing rate 
and whether they contain staiming or non-staining sta 


\ ISCOSILA : 


bilizers. 

Nitrile type rubbers are compounded and processed 
like other rubbers. The choice of loading pigments is 
particularly important because most of the reinforcement 
and tensile strength are achieved with these pigments. 
Channel and reinforcing furnace carbon blacks are gen- 
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erally used to give optimum tensile strength, abrasion 
and tear resistance in nitrile rubber vulcanizates. Thermal 
and semi-reintoreing furnace blacks permit higher load- 
ings for equivalent hardness stocks. The light-colored pig- 
ments which give varving degrees of reinforcement to 
the vuleanizates include treated calcium carbonates, clay, 
and silicates. Inert pigments, which provide little reim- 
forcement, but are used to improve processing, provicle 
certain specitic properties and reduce the cost of the com 
pounds, include whitings, barytes, tale, diatomaceous 
earth, and slate flours. 
retard cure, and it is usually 
sulfur-accelerator combination when they are 

The use of tetramethyl thiuram monosul ide-sulfur or 
tetramethyl thiuram disulfide (no sulfur) generally pro 
duces vulcanizates with the lowest compression set an | 
rubbers are 


Channel carbon black and clay 
adjust the 


necessary to 
used. 


the best heat resistance. Since nitrile type 
tougher and less plastic than GR-S or natural rubber, 
they usually require softeners or plasticizers to improve 
mixing and processing and to decrease the hardness of 
the compounds. Low temperature flexibility may be im- 
proved by the use of certain ester-type plasticizers; 
shrinkage may be reduced by the alkyl 
resinous or certain of the petroleum derived types. Plas- 
ticizers, such as dibutyl phthalate, dioctyl phthalate, trib- 
utoxy ethyl phosphate, dibutyl sebacate, diocty] sebacate, 
and tricresy] phosphate, help improve low temperature 
Hexibility. 

Nitrile type rubbers blend with natural rubber and 
(R-S to give easier processing compounds which show 


selection of 


oil and heat resistance superior to those of natural rubber 
and GiR-S. Blends of nitrile rubbers with phenolic resins 
and with vinvl resins have also provided materials with 


a valuable combination of properties 


Hycar 


Elycar OR is the generic name for a series of oil re 
sisting synthetic rubbers having a butadiene base. The 
()R-15 types are copolymers with high acrylonitrile con- 
tent; the OR-25 types, with medium high aervlonitrile 
content; and the OR-new products, with medium low and 
low aervlonitrile content. 

The degree of oil resistance of each type is a function 
ot Ot thre 
during the manulacturine 
the greatest oil resistance and are recommended for ap- 


and kinds of co-monomers used 


ahounts 


process. Phe OR la tvpes have 


plications where particularly severe conditions are en 
countered, They have relatively good resistance to aro- 


Based on a paver presented 0 R s eka 
Foronto, Ont., Canada, Mar. 11, 1952; 1 Los Angeles R er G 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., Apr. 1 ind the Northern Califorr k 
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hydrocarbons. 


matic 


The OR-25 types have good oil 
resistance, and the OR-new product types have moderate 


\Within each of the above mentioned three types of 
here are different polymers coded as follows: In 
R-15 group are 1001, which is the original polymer ; 
1011, which is an easy processing variety; and 1411, 
ted in the form of a powder for use with plastics 
or for smoothing out extrusions or calendered sheets 


10 Polymer 1002 is the original material in the 
OR-25 group; 1012 is the eas\ processing polymer and 
one with good oil resistance and ability to meet govern- 


40 to 50° F. service; 1022 
ion-stainine antioxidant: and 1042 
at lower than normal temperature, 
improved elonga- 
iracteristics (107). In the OR-new product group 
polymers 1013, with oil resistance almost equiva- 
lent to that of 1012, but with better low temperature 
the —70° F. range (108), and 1014 with 
il resistance and ability to meet 


ent specifications for 


is a polymer with a1 


} } =. 1 1 
ch is gener tensile strength and 


properties in 


a moderate degree ot Ol 
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Polymers 1002, 1012, 1022 and 1042, in the OR-25 
group, have better resilience and low temperature flex- 
ibility by 15° F. or more, according to Sauser (119), 
than those in the OR-15 group. Their rebound is 15 to 
20% higher than comparable stocks of OR-15  vul- 
canizates; compression set is lower, and hardness is 
lower. This latter property permits higher loadings to 
obtain the same hardness. Polymers in the OR-25 group 
are somewhat more plastic than those in the OR-15 
group and therefore require less breakdown. 

The four polymers, 1011, 1012, 1013, and 1014, pro- 
duce compounds which decrease in hardness as_ the 
acrylonitrile content decreases (111), 

Ifyvear vuleanizates are resistant to oils and to most 
solvents and chemicals; their resistance to abrasion is 
excellent, and they are highly resistant to normal aging, 
The effects of plasticizers or softeners on typical formu- 
lations of Hycar nitrile rubbers are reported in a new 
bulletin (112). 

Blends of Hycar nitrile rubbers with polyvinyl chlo- 
ride are particularly useful for applications where plas- 

























the requirements of military specifications for rubber 
- re] ratnt . . rd ) Py 
products flexible in the range of SU to 90° F, (109). 
TABLE 8, IDENTIFICATION OF NITRILE RUBBERS 
; Banding 
Rang I Low Brittle 
N s MI-4 M es Proce Oil Temperature Point 
( ( 12° } Antiox Max ibility F Resistance Flexibility? F, Remarks 
I—Hycar 
1001 OR-15 35-41 1.00 85-110 S xe 40 
O11 IR-15 35 1.00 85-110 s Ix +o 
1411 OR-15 35-4 1.00 1-115 S xcelle 55 Powder; not soluble 
R 
1002 OR-25 8-33 0.98 80-105 s Very Goo 55 Excellent water resistance 
1 R-25 Q_ 22 0 OX 85-105 S Very Goo to Good water resistance 
02? OR-25 8-33 0.98 50-80 N Very G 65 
0 R25 8-33 0 98 85-105 s \ G ature polymerized rub- 
igher tensile strength 
ul oved elongation char- 
icteristics 
) } ) 0.9 85-105 Ss G x 65 to 75 
0 5 0 5 5-85 ~ } } 70 to 90 
, Par 
SS 0.96 0-80 s 36 M Goo 
0.96 50-60 N 5 Mo 
0.97 80-90 NX 5 Star (s 
0.97 50-60 N 1 (y 
00 80-90 N 5 St e 
g 0 98 S090 N ’ i = 
\ yg Ol kO-900 N 2? Sr x , 
= Hig 0.99 80-90 N ) St x Fa 
I— ” 
R 
NSD euse ehh Rows 43-4 1.00 50-60 t Modera 30 
R 
70:30 
( err ee 8-33 0,98 5-35 N G ’ M G 10 
{ +f 
0 rere &-33 0.98 §-—58 G M G 40 
I\ B 
\ 35-4 0 99 SO-100 \ } Best P —10 
3 Ss 00 60 S80 Be G 15 
NT. ¢ &. 33 0 99 50 70 } } — 20 
O-25 0.96 30.50 \ G pP —60 
I 
30) 3 0 R347 Generalepurpose oil resisting rub- 
ber 
bw Galemoeaes 0 } S Pol N-301; extra 
é ssing 
( 0 .9¢ 1 : - H eater oil 1 
ot Polysar 1s 
yg eX easyv-prot n 10uld 
be ed where maximum g oil 
re e ls requlre¢ 
t € 
€ ( y P , re ] sig M ¢ r easy-processing form. V or S indicates that grade 
of se é 
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ticizer migration is troublesome, as in shoe soles and 
welting, food packaging, beverage tubing, lamp cords, 
and electrical insulation jacketing. The Hycar and the 
vinyl are completely compatible in all proportions and 
may be compounded either as thermoplastics or thermo- 
sets. When compounded as thermoplastics, the Ilyear 
acts as a polymeric-type plasticizer for the vinyl. In 
vulcanized Hycar compounds, polyvinyl chloride resins 
act as reinforcing materials. 

Polymers in the OR-25 
solvent cements, 


group are used for making 


Paracril 
Paracril is an oil resistant chemical rubber produced 
by the copolymerization of butadiene with acrylonitrile. 
Paracril is commercially available in the following grades 
to provide a range of oil resistance, processibility, and 
low temperature resistance. They are Peg 18-80, AJ, 

Bi}, C, CV, and CS. The letters “ “B, ane “€” 
are main grade designations for the three levels of oil 
moderate, excellent. The suffix “J” 
signifies low Mooney or easy form; while 
“V" or “S” indicates that a grade is available in either 
of two forms of crumb in contrast to the standard massed 
hale. 

Paracril AJ gives very good low temperature perform- 
ance with moderate oil resistance; while B is a general- 
purpose oi] resistant type possessing excellent heat resist- 
ance. BJ has the same general use as B, but has lower 
plasticity and is easier processing. B and BJ are balanced 
for service where stocks resistant to both oil and low 
temperature are required. Paracril C is the most oil 
resistant type and has moderately good low temperature 
properties, excellent heat resistance, and aging properties. 
The A, B, and C grades contain a non-discoloring, non- 
staining antioxidant. Paracril 18-80 is a special grade 
designed to meet certain military demands requiring the 
best in low temperature properties plus moderate oil 
resistance. Paracril 18-80 contains a moderately discolor- 
ing and staining antioxidant. 

Compounding materials and 
used for Paracril are similar to those 
natural rubber (113). Plasticizers and 
generally used to aid processing; in addition they 
enhance specific properties such as low temperature flex- 
ibility, tear resistance, resilience, and others. The plas 
ticizers used with the Paracrils may be divided into four 
major types, each of which imparts certain 
properties (114). Organic esters provide excellent low 
temperature flexibility and high resilience. Coal-tar de- 
rivatives provide high tensile, and tear 
resistance. Petroleum products provide high elongation 
and tear resistance. Miscellaneous materials such as poly- 
ester resins and natural provide low volatility 
and excellent heat aging tl In general, the tensile 
and that hardness of Paracril vuleanizates are reduced 
and elongation increased by the iddition of 
plasticizers. 

Paracril is vuleanized by sulfur with zinc oxide and 
fatty acids as activating agents. The thiazoles, MBT and 
MBTS, are most frequently employed as 
They may be used alone or in combination with the 
guanidines, dithtocarbamates, or thiurams. Paracril re- 
quires less sulfur than natural rubber, usually from 1.5 
to 2.5 parts by weight per 100 of rubber. Carbon 
are the most effective of the ideale with channel | 
exerting the greatest reinforcement. \When 
celerated, Paracril is flat curing, and curing time 
with increasing temperature. Paracril may be cured over 
a wide range of temperatures in molds, open steam, soap 
stone, or dry heat. 
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and also with phenolic and 
such other rubbers to Para- 


GR-S, or reclaimed rubber 
vinyl resins, The addition of 
eril stocks makes for better processibility and tack, but 
Blends with phenolic 
from rigid to fe xible. 


with some sacrifice in oil resistance. 
resins pro\ ide a range of properties | 
Paracril imparts many rubber-like — to thermo 


| 
1 
broadens. t] scope of their 


plastic vinyl resins and 
practical uses. 

Vulcanized Paracril compounds resist deterioration by 
and chemicals (115). com 
pounds also normal and high temperature aging ; 
have good set characteristics, low temperature flexibility, 
and good abrasion resistance. Paracril lily solvated 
and is extensively used in current formulations, 


solvents, fuels, oils, ‘These 


resist 


is rea 


Butaprene 
The Butaprene “N” polymers are modified aervlo 
nitrile copolymers and are normally called | by the “Buta 


prene”’ name followed by the letters “NXM.” ‘N AA,” 
“NL.” and “NF. 
Type NXM is a_ butadiene-acrylonitrile 
containing a high content of acrylonitrile. It is the 
resistant of the Butaprenes to oils and solvents. It has 
Maximum resistance to aromatic solvents, naphthenic oils, 
and chlorinated hydrocarbons. Type NN M_= is com- 
pounded and processed by conventional nitrile rubber 
methods. It combines maximum oil resistance with great- 
est tensile strength. It has a very low compression set. 
Type NAA also contains a high content of 
nitrile, is very resistant, and non- 
staining. It combines medium oil excel- 
lent processibilitvy. The compounding and 
methods for type NAA are 
rubber, except for modifications typical of 
Since it 1s ver\ ood processing, t] 
may be cut to a minimum or even omitted, if necessary. 
] NAA is used for light-colored, oil resistant products 
requiring minimum swelling with 


copoly mer 
most 


acrylo 
good processing, oi] 
resistance wit! 
processing 
natural 


] 


similar to those for 
nitrile rubbers. 
le use of obasticin r 
Type 


such as pressure seals, 


no shrinkage in a variety of liquids, vel for seals where 
the leaching out of the plasticizer would attect taste 
color, or loss of seal. 


rvlonitrile 
to oils and 


a medium content of 


Type NL contains 
and is resistant 


It is for general-purpose use 
fuels. It flexibility at low temperate res with 
medium oi] high tensile sti ength. It is 
compounded and processed by conventional nitrile rubber 


combines 
resistance and 


methods. 

Pyvpe NF according to Crossley 
is an oil resisting nitrile rubber with excellent 
at low temperature. It contains a low content of 
nitrile and is resistant to 
maximum flexibility at low temperatures with 
oil resistance 


and Cashion (116), 
Hexibility 
acrvlo- 
fuels and oils. It combines 
maximum 


resilience and moderate 


Type NI is compounded and processed by cony 
tional nitrile rubber methods. It has low temperature 
flexibility and has selective resistance to petroleum bas 
hydraulic fluids and to high aniline point oils. [t 1s rec 
ommended for use in hose and in printers’ rolls 

\ll Butaprenes are non-staining rubbers 

Viscosity ranges for the several polymers ( \IL-4 at 


212° I. with one-minute preheat) are as follows: 


The processibility of the 
related to their Mooney 
Mooney, the harder to process, except in the case of 
Butaprene NAA, w 


be easy pre cessing, 


rubbers 1s generally 


viscosities, 


hich 1s a special polymer made to 








The oil resistance is in the order of NXM (best), 
NAA, NL, and NF (poorest). 

The low temperature flexibility varies inversely as the 
In other NEFF has the best tempera 


while NNAM. has tl 


oil resistance words, 


ture flexibility ; e poorest. 


Chemigums 


The Chemigum rubbers are moditied butadiene-acrvlo 


nitrile copolymers. Three types of Chemigum are manu 


factured which give the compounder a range of properties 
sufficient to 
The Chemig conunercially available are Chemigum 
NSONS, Chemigum 30 N4NS, and Chemigum 30 N4Ns. 
non-staining, oi] resistant, vul 
canizable rubbers of the nitrile tvpe. They 
possess exceptional resistance to oils and aromatic fuels. 


Phe among oil resistant rubbers for their 


meet the requirements of most applications. 
ums 
hey are a SeTIES of 


svnthetic 


are outstanding 
ease of pre CESSING, 
By virtue of its relatively high aervlonitrile content 


f 
Chemigum NONS 





exlubits the greatest ol and solvent 
resistance in the Chemigum family. It features ease of 
processing, low solvent swell, good heat aging, low com 
pression set, and uniformity of plasticity. This Chem 
gum is recommended for ligh-qualitv. stocks for use 
With aromatic fuels, or in contact with gasoline or o1] 
in applications where the tolerances are rather critical. 


(Chemigum N3NS is somewhat 


the N4NS rubbers 


tougher and nervier than 


\Il the Chemigums may be softened by heat. They 
have good oil and gasoline resistance and are usually 
employed for general applications over a wide range of 


temperatures. Both of the N4NS rubbers display better 
low temperature flexibility and easier processibility than 
Chemigum N3NS. 

Chemigum 30 N4NS exhibits the lowest Mooney plas 
ticity of any mitrile rubber available today and is espe- 
l janbury mixing and highly loaded 
compounds. [t 1s also recommended for extrusion stocks. 

eum 30 N4N°5 is slightly tougher than Chemi- 
eum 30 N4NS and is advocated for use in 
molded applications, Compounds containing either of the 
N4NS rubbers are subject to some volume swelling in 
the presence of gasoline. Choice of a particular Chemigum 
rubber depends on the oil resistance required, the hard 
toughness needed, and considerations. 
m 30 N4NS, which generally does not require 
softeners, 1s the best choice for soft stocks. 

The compounding of Chemigum is very similar to that 
of GR-S and, to some extent, similar to the compounding 
of natural rubber. Sulfur ratios of 1.20 to 2.40 per 100 
parts of polymer are recommended for use in Chemigum. 
The quantity of accelerator used must be adjusted accord- 
ing to the type of accelerator employed, the sulfur level 
and the cure conditions desired. For most appli- 
mercaptobenzothiazole or benzothiazvl disulfide 
produces safe processing stocks of good physical prop 
Where ultra-accelerators, such as Tuads or Methy! 

are required for very rapid cure, the processing 
l, and care should be exercised. 
Best properties of Chemigum stocks are developed with 


a metallic oxide activator 


cially suited to 
( en 
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general 


cost 


Ness or 
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For general purpose an acti- 





Vi r «ft Ive parts of zinc oxide per 100 parts of 
polymer is satisfactory. .\ctivator loadings above five 
parts increase the cure rate slightly, but do not improve 


physical 


properties. Stocks activated with less than t 
parts of zine oxide are slower curing and do not develop 


Iree 


maximum physical properties even at best cure. 

hy far the best known and most widely used rein- 
forcing agents are the carbon blacks. The carbon blacks 
employed will be determined by the desired properties 
of the cured product balanced against the permitted cost 


800 


per pound. In general, the blacks whicn give the greatest 
reintorcement (MPC or EPC) are more costly than those 
which give intermediate (HME, SRE) and low reinforce- 
ment (BT, MT ):. 

For light-colored non-black stocks which require some 
degree of reinforcement, pigments such as Silene EF or 
high-grade clay are effective. High stvrene resins, such 
as Pholite S-6B, may be used advantageously for rein- 
forcement of the Chemigum rubbers. 

Plasticizers are used in Chemigum rubbers to soften 
the stocks and provide increased ease of processing. 
l’ster-type and resinous plasticizers are among. those 
commonly used in Chemigum rubber stocks. 

The Chemigum rubbers have processing characteristics 
very similar to those of GR-S. They may be broken 
down in a cold, tight mill and then compounded in the 
customary manner. The Chemigum rubbers are used 
primarily and to greatest advantage in applications re- 
quiring unusual resistance to oils, greases, gasoline, and 
aromatic fuels. 

The Chemigum rubbers vield cements superior to 
those of natural rubber in adhesion, oil resistance, and 
rapidity of “set.” The choice among the Chemigum rub- 
bers for cements should be based upon two factors, Viz., 

of solution and oil resistance desired. Chemi- 
gum 30 N4NS, by virtue of its lower Mooney value, will 
produce lower solution viscosity than Chemigum 50 
N4NS for the same concentration of solution, Chemigum 
N3NS is more oil resistant than N4NS rubbers. Any 
Chemigum rubber in the cured form is far more oil resist- 
ant than when uncured. Chemigum 30 N4NS is recom- 
mended for pressure-sensitive cements; while Chemigum 
N3NS and Chemigum 50 N4NS are best for general- 
purpose adhesives because of their far greater strength. 


VISCOSITA 


Polysar Oil-Resistant Types 


There are two types of Polysar, the N and NP. The 
former is a general-purpose oil resisting rubber; the 
latter has greater oil resistance than other Polysar N 
types and is extra-easy processing. 


Latices 


Nitrile type rubber latices are stable water dispersions 
of butadiene acrylonitrile copolymer usually, but not 
necessarily, in an alkali soap stabilized system. Similar 
to most other synthetic latices, they are, according to 
Wohler (117), composed of small (approximately 0.07- 
micron) negatively charged particles in Brownian motion. 
There is little tendency to cream because of the small 
particle size and small difference in specific gravity be- 
tween the solid and serum phases. 

Being anionic systems, nitrile latices are handled in 
much the same manner as //evea latices or other synthetic 
latices with regard to type of dispersions used for com- 
pounding and also methods of processing. Nitrile latices 
may be used without compounding or may be compounded 
with or without vulcanizing agents, depending upon the 
end-use. The techniques employed in compounding are 
generally those used in handling water dispersed systems. 
Since the rubber particles carry a negative charge, posi- 
tively charged materials which would coagulate the latex 
should be avoided. Nitrile rubbers are unsaturated ; so 
antioxidants are necessary for best aging. However, 
oxidation of the polymer results in increased modulus and 
stiffness rather than the tacky degradation product. of 
Hevea. 

Nitrile type latices are available in different emulsif 
cation systems, solids content and variations 1n acrylo 
nitrile content in the polymer itself. Some of the com 
mercially available synthetic latices of butadiene acrylo- 
nitrile copolymers are: 
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COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE NITRILE LATICES 


Average 


Acrylo- Stable Particle 
nitrile “ Total pH Size, 

Trade Names Supplier Content Solids Range Microns 
Butaprene NL,..Xylos Rubber Co. Medium 43-47 8.5 0.08 
NXM Firestone High 43-47 8.5 0.08 
Chemigum 235..Chemical Division, High 40-45 9-12 0.20 
45 Goodyear Tire & Medium 30-45 9-12 0.20 
00 Rubber Co. Medium 53-57 9-12 0.20 
Hycar 1561 B. F. Goodrich High 38-41 7 a 0.06 
1551 Chemical Co High 50-54 yee 0.18 
1562 Medium 38-42 1.8 0.06 
1552 Medium 50-54 2.5 0.18 
1512 Medium 38-40 +10 0.06 
Nitrex 2612 .. Naugatuck Chemical High 38-40 9.5 0.18 


Division, United 


States Rubber Co. 


High acrylonitrile content of nitrile latices results in 
increased oil and solvent resistance, adhesion, modulus, 
and reduced thermoplasticity of the contained polymer. 
Low temperature flexibility of high acrylonitrile poly- 
mers is inferior to natural rubber. 

Nitrile type latices could best be designated as special- 
purpose latices with a very high solvent resistance as the 
most outstanding characteristic of their films, which also 
show greater gel and film strength than films of equiva- 
lent GR-S latices. Films may be light colored or darker 
on use, depending on the type of antioxidant used in the 
manufacture of the polymer. Films from low acrylonitrile 
polymer latices have somewhat better low temperature 
flexibility. 

Latex applications of acrylonitrile copolymers were, 
according to Zwicker (118), developed because of their 
high modulus and lack of tack in the uncured state, good 
adhesion.to hydrophilic materials, and compatibility with 
polar resins (phenolics and yinyls). Nitrile type latices 
have found application in the compounding of adhesives, 
plasticization and modification of vinyl, rubber and resin- 
ous latices, modification of asphalt emulsions, formula- 
tions of specialty coatings, pigment and fiber binders, 
textile sizes and modifiers, paper and fabric and leather 
impregnation and coating, foamed sponge, dipped goods, 
and oil resistant Hexible molded articles involving both 
vuleanized and unvulcanized rubbers. These applications 
are based upon the excellent adhesion, compatibility with 
pigments and resistance to water and abrasion of films 
from nitrile latices. Paper impregnation and fiber binding 
are among the most rapidly growing applications for 
nitrile latices. Compatibility with vinyl and thermo- 
setting resins makes nitrile latex treated fiber products 
especially useful as strong and flexible bases for resin and 
plastic coated and laminated products. 
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Defibering Rubber Scrap 


7¢ 


(Continued from page 790) 


second day of the composting period were adequate for 
decomposition of the cellulose. More thorough wetting at 
the time the pile is laid down should eliminate the second 
turn. 


Summary 


\ practical process was developed for defibering 
ground rubber scrap. Ground rubber scrap wet with 
inorganic nutrient solutions may be freed of cellulose by 
composting with mixed cultures of aerobic, sulfur-toler- 
ant fungi over a period of six weeks. 


We are indebted to \. B. Japs and R. L. Waldvogel, 
of the chemical engineering research department of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., for the experimental composts of 
pilot-plant scale. 





PABl 1 

Compost bed \ B ( D> I F 
\uto scrap, Ibs. 1898 1665 1920 1646 1766 1962 
Time elapsed, days 42 42 42 42 42 $2 
Culture addition, Ibs. 200 202 202 202 202 202 
Culture type 

30° C. aerobic 

50° C. aerobic 

30 and 50° C. aerobic. # . 
Nutrient soln. (1%), Ibs 4100 8050 4200 5700 5210 6600 
Water, Ibs 4500 2250 5000 3750 3100 
Nutrient salts, lbs $18.7 115.1 50.0 67.8 62.0 7.85 

Ammonium phosphate 34.5 81.5 35.4 418.0 44.0 55.6 

Magnesium sulfate 7.0 16.6 7.2 9 8 8.9 11.3 

Ferrous sulfate 0.2 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 

Potassium chloride 7.0 16.6 7.9 9.8 8.9 11.3 
Number turns 6 6 6 6 5 5 
Moisture content scrap : 

Original scrap, “) avg.. 3.5 3.5 2.5 3.5 = PE, 3.5 

Defibered scrap, avg $5.3 5.0 15 0 15.0 15.0 15.0 
Lbs. serap Ib. salt 39.0 14.5 38 4 3 28.5 5.0 

Liquid lb. scrap $5 6.2 5 4 33 

*Culture type used 

Correction 


N THE December, 1952, issue. page 306, in connection 

with the article, “Methods Employed in Compounding 
Research,” by I. Drogin, Table 4. “Natural Rubber 
latices,” Harrisons & Cros eld. (.\merica), Ltd.. was 
listed as supplier of H & C latex of the normal and 
centrifuged types. 

General Latex & 
table as a supplier of centrifuged and heat concentrated 
latices, but without brand name indicated. This com 
pany has since informed India Russex Wor-p that it ts 
the sole Western Hemisphere agent for Harrisons & 
Crostield natural rubber latices of the centrifuged, 
creained, and normal types and that the small amount 
of distribution by Harrisons & Crostield ( America), Ltd., 
in this country is done through General Latex & Chemical 
Corp as the primary supplier 


as listed in this 


> 


Chemical Corp. 
l 
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Editorials 


The Shafer Disposal Plan; Will It Work? 


EP. 


of the House 


PAUL W. SHAFER 
Armed 


rubber, in a major speech in the Hi: 


(Rep., Mich. 
Services subcommittee on 


use on Febru- 
19, gave the first hint of the thinking in Congress re- 


garding conditions under which the gover 





iMMent-owned 


synthetic rubber plants would be disposed to private 
dustry before the Rubber Act expires on Mareh 31, 
19354. A report from the Reconstruction Finance ( orp. 1s 
due on March 1, 1953, and the President is required to 
report his recommendations to the Congress by April 15 
1953. lever ] 1dVance ot These reports, the views of 
Shatet1 should be exai ined to see if they provide a 
workable basis for government-industry agreement. 
The Congressman first stated that he was. satisfied 


that private industry will do a better job than government 


even thoug e said he would be the first to claim that 
gover ent has done an excellent job with the svn- 
thetic rubber plants. Here is no cause for disagreement. 

Ile adds that he can see no need of government con- 
rols requiring the use of synthetic rubber, nor will 
there be in the foreseeable future. The industry report 


alam Qn? ihkobin writin alan vices al rec 
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ois 
Phe Michigan Congressman sees no reason why the 


ants cannot be put up for sale on a bid basis and 


] 
thinks that every effort should be made to interest as 


possible these 
has recommended that sale should be 


many persons as in the purchase of 
facilities. Industry 


on the basis oft 


pen negotiations and that preference 


should be given to companies with proven know-how, 
adequate technical staffs with a background of experience 
i 


in synthetic rubber, and capacity to consume the product 


of the plants. The sealed bid method might get a higher 


price for the plants, but here again, an excessively 
high price might retard the development of the synthetic 
rubber industry. Special preference to purchasers with 
previous experience in synthetic rubber manufacture, 
although desirable from a practical standpoint, is not 
likely to be acceptable to the Congress. 

The tact that 


should be permitted to operate feedstock plants as well 


Shater sees no reason why a company 
as copolymer plants is helpful in view of the industry’s 
concern regarding an assured supply of feedstock ma- 
terials. 

His statement that plants not sold may not be operated 
by the government or private industry, except in time 
f war, is a basic premise for any disposal to private 
industry. 

Finally, if the Congress decides that the plants be re- 
tained by the government, Shafer says the government 


~ 


must stay in the business “from here on out.’’ He adds 


that under such conditions, the whole program should 
be reexamined, and a new pricing policy should be 
established, “embracing every element of cost which 


would occur under private operation.” 


“from here on out,” is 


\p] arently by the phrase, 
] 
| 


meant until the plants vecame obsolete. For the govern- 


nent to continue in the business bevond that point by 
new plants would be a more serious mat 
e¢ on a new pricing policy to include all 
costs which would occur under private operation is of 
lue in connection with any consideration of 
plant disposal. The profit being made by government on 
its synthetic rubber operations 1s adequate to cover any 


addition al COsts if t! ev were tO be included, and no in 


rease in the price of synthetic rubber produced would 
” necessar 

With the exception of his $350 million minimum price 
and the continued ownership by the government, includ 
ng a oli ice for the rubber made, as the only 


alternative, Shafer’s views would seem to provide a 


good basis for government-industry agreement on the 
sale t the p its 
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Decorating and Marking 


of Plastic Products' 


Arthur N. Skeels” 





Examples of Three Types of Decorations: (Top Left) Silk 
(Top Center and Right) Hot Stamping; and (Bottom) 
Offset Printing. 


Fig. 1. 
Screening; 


HIE decorating of plastics extends to both the thermo- 


plastic and thermosetting fields and to all types of 


plastic materials such as cellulose acetate, polystyrene, 
polyethylene, vinyl, nylon, acrylics, phenolics, ureas, 
melamines, ete. Each product from these plastic materials 
presents its own problems from a decorating standpoint. 
There are four basic methods of decorating plastics: 
namely, hot stamping, silk screening, offset printing, and 
filling-in, See Figure 1. Other methods used to a lesser 
degree include paper labels, decalcomanias, engraving, 
rubber stamping, and mask spraying. [ach process has 
its own characteristics, and the choice of a decorating 
method for a specific product is usually left to the manu- 
facturer’s wishes with regard to appearance of the finished 
item. 


Hot Stamping Method 


Hot stamping is the most versatile and inexpensive of 
decorating methods and embodies quality, wear resistance 
of the decoration, high productivity, and ease of handling 
and application, This method is used for both thermo- 
plastic and thermosetting materials with the exception 
of melamines and, to a large extent, ureas. Basically 10 
types of presses are used in this process, and these range 
from small, hand-operated units up to large, fully auto- 
matic machines, each capable of adjustment with regard 
to temperature, pressure, and dwell time. 
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The process employs a pigment colored 
acetate leaf or foil. The pigment, available in any or al 
colors, is released from the foil and deposited on the 
product in such a manner as to homogeneous 


cell pphane or 


become 


with the plastic material used. See Figure 2. Since a 
given type of leaf or foil will not function with all types 


of plastic materials, proper selection of the leaf is essen- 
tial. Satisfactory results also depend on the tempera- 
ture, pressure, and dwell time used which affect appear- 
ance, productivity rate, and process cost. [Equipment ts 
available to perform hot stamping at rates as high as 
4,500 pieces per hour and as low as 60 


pieces per hour. 
Silk Screening Method 
The silk screening process is a tried and proven suce¢ 

in the plastics decorating field and can be used to obtain 
quality, wear resistance of the decoration, and_ fairly 
good productivity at a reasonable cost on all types of 
plastics. The ability of screened inks or paints to ad 
to the plastic is chemical in nature and depends on the 
solvents biting into the Recently 
veloped thermoactive inks and paints which polymerize 


} 
de- 


plastic surface. 


to an insoluble tilm that 1s wear resistant, tlexible, glossv, 
and chemical resistant have brought this process to its 
Base i S S 
Plastics Engine N. ¥., N 
Art Roll | S ( Hi \ \ 





Fig. 2, Hot Stamping of Plastics from Foil 
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Fig. 3. Silk Screen Printing by Machine: The Object Is Placed 
on the Holder, and the Rectangular Apparatus Just below Eye 
Level Moves Horizontally to Do the Printing 


present high standard of acceptability. for decorating 

plastics. Despite the baking of the ink or paint and the 

| solvents to help adhesion of the film, silk screened 
decorations on thermosetting plastics should be covered 
with a protective layer of clear lacquer or varnish for 
best results 

: This process involves the use of a rubber squeegee 
operated either manually or by machine. See Figure 3. 
Productivity rates range from 250-500 pieces per hour 
by the manual method, and 400-1,000 pieces per hour by 
the machine method. he process depends on 
the choice of ink or paint, type and mesh of screen, and 
consistency of the rubber squeegee. It should be noted 
that there is no all-purpose screening ink or paint for 


use on any or all types of plastics. 


Offset Printing Method 


by offset printing 1s performed 


Success ¢ if 


Decorating with a 


smoothness, tine detail, and delicaey of design that can- 
not be obtained Dy ally of the other processes. ()n the 
ther hand, opacity of color is lacking, and the process 1s 
not satisfactory for high production speeds. The use of 
] 


proper ink solvents can vive the pigments satisfactor\ 


holding properties and impart good abrasion resistane« 
sues : : 
to the decoration \s with silk screening, decorations 


on thermosetti lastics should be covered with a clear 


laver of lacquer or varnish. 

The outstanding advantage of offset printing is its 
ability to impart multiple colors in a single operation. 
Multiple colors can be applied by silk screening, but only 
by applying one color ata time. Hot stamping can be 


done in multiple colors in a single operation by means of 
mechanical arrangements in the stamping press. 
These arrangements are recommended only on fairly large 
production runs where tooling costs can be amortized 
readily ; on short runs mutiple colors are applied by sepa 
rate stampings of each color, with resultant problems in 
maintaining color registration. Offset printing permits 
the maintenance of accurate registration witnout undue 
difficulty. 

Equipment for offset. printing is limited in avail- 
ability and, in many cases, is developed by the individual 
user. See Figure 4+. Satisfactory results will depend on 
the choice of ink, correct type of rubber or glycerine 
rollers, and the maintenance of reasonable tolerances on 
the pieces. Here, again, no one ink is suitable for use on 
all types of plastics. 


} 
special 
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Filling-In Method 


The filling-in method consists of applying colored 
paints or waxes to designs molded into the plastic item. 
This method is slow and often detrimental to the final 
appearance of thermoplastic parts, but has been used very 
successfully on thermosetting plastics despite its high 
application cost. Proper selection of paints or waxes 
Is essential to prevent deterioration of the filled-in 
decoration, 


Other Methods 


Mask spraying is often used when the finished deco- 
ration does not require a very clean-cut appearance. 
Satisfactory results at high production rates can he 
achieved by means of suitable metal masks and the use of 
quick drying paints or lacquers chosen in accordance 
with the chemical composition of the plastic. The holding 
properties of the decoration will depend on the ability of 
the solvents used to penetrate the plastic surface. 

Paper labels and decaleomanias are relatively inex- 
pensive in initial costs, but application costs can be high, 
and productivity rates rather low. The choice of both 
paper label glue and type of decal will depend on the 
plastic used. 

The engraving method of decoration is relatively slow, 
and the filling-in of the engraved portion is inclined to be 
messy and detrimental to the appearance of the finished 
product. Rubber stamping is used primarily for iden- 
tification purposes, with very limited qualifications from 
a decorative standpoint, 


Effect of Mold Design 


Some emphasis should be placed on the effeet of mold 
design on the decoration of a molded part. Too often a 
product is designed, and the mold built without any 
thought of the decorating process required for final 
finishing, 

Most problems arising in the decorating pro -ess for 
plastic products stem from the multiple cavity. mols 
used, regardless of the molding method employed. These 
molds often show variations in dimensional tolerances 
from one cavity to another. These variations may be 
caused by poor hobbing, indifferent polishing of cavities, 
non-uniformity of gating, and poor location of knock-out 
pins in relation to the decorating area of the piece. 

It must be remembered that decorating machines are 
accurate in their settings, with little provision for un- 





Fig. 4. Offset Printing of Plastics: Objects Are Removed from 
Conveyor Belt in Background and Started through the Printing 
Mechanism by the Woman in the Center of the Picture 
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stable tolerances. Regardless of the fine appearance of a 
plastic product itself, the decoration is the first thing seen 
by the consumer. Unreasonable tolerances will prevent 
anything simulating good decoration of a product. 

Proper consideration of the decorating process should 
be given by the mold and product designer. Quite often 
a slight change in a contour or other simple modification 
of the part can materially reduce decorating costs 
without detracting from the appearance or end-use of 
the part. 

When multiple cavity molds are used, it is very im- 
portant that the cavities be numbered. In this way the 
parts can be segregated according to cavity and run 
through the decorating process in hatches, The decorating 
machines then need be adjusted only at the start of a 
particular cavity’s pieces. This separation of parts by 
cavity can usually be done right at the molding machine 
at relatively little additional expense. 

The design engineer must also bear in mind that re- 
gardless of the type of plastic material used, some factor 
in the decorating process may be troublesome. For ex- 
ample, in hot stamping the plastic parts must be sup- 
ported rigidly and, unless they match their nests fairly 


closely, may crack or break. In silk screening or offset 
printing there is always the danger of slurs, missing por- 
tions, or poor outline of character. 

A word of caution is also necessary with regard to the 
use of mold lubricants on parts which are to be decorated. 
Excessive use of lubricants will prevent decoration by 
any method without first cleaning the product and, con- 
sequently raising the cost. While very small amounts of 
lubricant can be tolerated, molded parts should be pro- 
duced without lubricants, if at all possible, in order to 
insure optimum appearance and adhesion of the deco- 
ration. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The various methods of decorating plastic products 
have been discussed, together with their advantages and 
difficulties. | Proper consideration of the decorating 
process should be given by the designer of a part. A 
small amount of time spent in considering decoration 
during the initial planning of a product can greatly reduce 
decorating costs and improve appearance and sales appeal 
of the item. 








Meetings and Reports 


SPE Sections Meet 


HE following reports on their regular 

meetings were received last month 
from the various sections of the Society 
of Plastics Engineers 


permitting the 
subsequent 
conjunction with 
the most 

the 
Temperature Control Equipment 


use of a “rate action” 
the variable to its control point without 
usual 
oscillations. 
the “proportion”’-type 
controller, the “rate action” device gives 
desirable 
most difficult jobs and can be in a 


type 


stalled at small cost provided the “pro 
portion” type is already present. 


top, and within ten minutes the boat was 
cured and removed from the mold. 

One major advantage of the resins 
cited by the speaker was the fact that 
polyester reinforced with glass fiber has a 
strength-to-weight ratio of about 40 foot 
pounds per inch of notch, as compared to 
value of 0.3 to 4.0 for many other 
molded plastics. In addition, the resins 
have a working temperature 
and their curing time can 


control to return 


overshooting and 
When used in 


of control for 


color Casy, 
ot 500-600° F.., 


\ jomt meeting of the Chicago Sec Mr. Sprankle gave the concluding talk 
tion, SPE, and the Midwest Chapter, on the general subject of “Growth and be controlled to make high production 
SPI. was held February 11 at the North leuture of Plastics Industry.” possible. The new thixotropie resin of 
Il. fers advantages in hand-lay-up work; it 


Park Hotel, Chicago, Eighty per 
sons participated in the cocktail hour and 
dinner which preceded talks by J. Hig 
ley, Leeds & Northrup Co., and C. N. 
Sprankle, Plax Corp. It was announced 
that M. A. Self, Logo, Ine., has been 


Phe monthly 


Polyester Resin Demonstration 
at Newark : 


meeting of the 
Section, SPE, was featured by a 


will remain immobile until activated, at 
which time it will flow freely 
question and answer 


talk by Dr. Muskat 


session fol 
Newark lowed the 


very 





elected secretary for the Chicago Section 
to replace Richard Smith, Bakelite Corp., 
division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., who had moved from the area 

Mr. Higley, in his talk on “Tempera 
ture Control Equipment for Plastics,” 
described the types of temperature con 
trol best suited for the industry, particu 
larly tor plastics molding machines. He 
advised that the common type of control, 
the “adjustable voltage” type, is too ex 
pensive for controlling the power to the 
heating elements since it permits the 
power t@ remain on continuously, and 
should be replaced by an on-off “propor 
tioning” type. 

The use of “two-position” or straight 
on-off control where only a small tem 
perature tolerance is permitted is usually 
not satisfactory owing to heat transfet 
lag. A “proportioning” type of control 
would be better to limit the temperature 
to a desired range; whereas a “full pro 
portioning” control would perform most 
satisfactorily if a definite temperature 
rather than a range is required. 

Infrequent but large loads charged to 
the process usually cause a large jump 
in the controlled variable, and for this 
condition Mr. Higley recommended the 
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interesting discussion and demonstra 
tion of polyester resins by Irving E 
Muskat, Marco Chemicals Co. A 
tail hour and dinner, at which door 
prizes were distributed, preceded the 
meeting at the Military Park Hotel, 
Newark, N. J., on February 11. 

The attending group of 125 persons 
heard Dr. Muskat discuss the chemical 
nature of polyester resins in general and 
their basic applications. He also de 
scribed the new thixotropic resin, a 
newcomer to the polyester field. Poly 
boats reinforced with glass cloth 
were dealt with in detail by the 
speaker, who brought out that they have 
proven their worth in service. A boat 
can be constructed of this material in 
one day, as compared to three months 
for a comparable wooden model, and 
the glass cloth mats are quite difficult to 
puncture. One of the highlights of Dr 
Muskat’s talk was the molding of a four 
foot polyester boat reinforced with glass 
cloth by the Marco process. A vacuum 
Was introduced between the male and 
the female forms at the same time that 
the resin was poured along the lower 
edge of the mold. The resin flowed by 
suction evenly up the sides and over the 


Co ck 


ester 
some 


In-Plant Training 


The New York Section meeting at the 


Hotel Gotham, New York, N. Y.. on 
February 18, was featured by a talk by 
Bleick von Bleicken, author-president, 


Management Services Publications, Inc., 


who discussed “In-Plant Training Pro 
grams for Small and Large Plastic 
Plants.” Robert Sherwood, plastic engi 
neer and consultant, was also scheduled 
to talk on “Slush Molding—Its Tech 
nique and Future,” but was prevented 
from doing so by _ illness. However, 
movies of actual plant operations in 


volving slush molding were shown 

Che meeting was opened by President 
Saul Blitz, Noma Electric Corp., who 
first presented the new officers and di- 
rectors of the Section. He then intro 
duced the 15 guests present, including 
Joseph P. Healey, Manco Products, 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the national Society and a member of 
the Buffalo Section 

Stanley Bindman, Jamison Plastics, 
recently elected vice president of the na 
tional Society and former president of 
the New York Section, reported on the 
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Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


CALENDAR 


Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
American Chemical Society, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

National Assn. of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers, Inc. Fortieth An- 
nual Convention. Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S. Hotel Statler, Los An- 
sgeles, Calif. 

Boston Rubber Group. 

Buffalo Section, SPE. Park Lane 
Restaurant, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Committee D-20, ASTM. Pocono 
Manor, Pa. 

High-Polymer Physics Division, 
American Physical Society, Dur- 
ham and Chapel! Hill, N. C. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Furniture 
Club of America, Chicago, IIl. 
Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 

Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Engineers’ Club, Dayton, O. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

SPI Pacific Coast Section Confer- 


ence. Last Frontier Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Elastomer & Plastics Group, 


Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
American Management. Assn. 
Packaging Conference & Exposi- 
tion. Navy Pier, Chicago, Il. 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Fifth Annual Techni- 
cal Conference on Electrical En- 
gineering Problems in the Rub- 
ber and Plastics Industries. May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, O. 

X-Ray Difraction School. North 
American Philips Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Assn. of Consulting Chemists & 
Chemical Engineers, Inc. Sym- 
posium and Dinner, Hotel Bel- 
mont Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Rubber & Plastics Division, 
ASME. Columbus, O. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Northern 
Group. 
SPI. Annual Meeting and Con- 
ference. Cruise on Queen of 
Bermuda. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. and On- 
tario Rubber Section, C.I.C. Inter- 
national Meeting. General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 


California Rubber 





forming Matrix Corp., featured the Feb- 
ruary 20 dinner-meeting ot the Buffalo 
Section, SPE, held at the Park Liane 
Restaurant, Buttalo, N. Y. The speaker 
noted that many products are painted 
in a combination of colors, and problems 
arise because of the masks or paint 
shields needed to confine each color to 
area. Conforming Matrix 
makes precision painting masks by elee 
troplating a form over the molded part 
he forms are usually assembled with 
fixtures to hold and seal the part during 
painting. Mr. MacArthur stated that 


Its) specilic 


accuracies of 0.0003-inch are commonly 
obtained in the painting of plastic em- 
Jems for automobiles and refrigerators, 
Che speak e displaved the ditfere nt 


types of masks available and_ finished 
| products and, in the discussion 
ving his talk, gave advice on spe- 


cific painting problems. 











Heat Sealing of Film 


\pproximately 40 members and guests 
of the Toronto Section, SPE, attended 
a regular dinner meeting on January 20 
at the St. Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
heard H. G. Klawun 


Regis 
Canada, and 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., speak on 
“High-Frequency Sealing of Plastic 
Sheeting and Film.” 


Mr. Klawunn sketched the history and 


l the vinyl film and 


} ot . . 
14 maCKLTOUNC of 
sheeting industry and pointed out tl 





electronic sealing has the advantages 


speed, ease of control, and resultant 
iform strong seam. New product fields 

yppened up by the electronic seamer wert 

iscussed, and the speaker described the 

vork of the seam research laboratory 

set up by Singer to work out fabrication 
»blems 


AIEE Subcommittee on Rubber 
& Plastics to Meet 
THE Subcommittee on Rubber & Plas 


tics Industr the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engi will hold its 
l conference on 
roblems in t 
lustries at the 








\Monpay—Aprir 20 


“Power Distribution Layouts for Tire 
Plants,” by James R. Dorsey, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

“Fuse and Relay Coordination in In- 
dustrial Plants,” Newell A. Williams, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Prepared 
discussion by Kurt W. John, United 
States Rubber Co.) 

“Electrical Procedures ir. Tire Testing 
Equipment,” Harold Lamb, Adamson 
United Engineering Co. 

“Remote Electrical Transmission of 
Physical Data for Rubber and Plastics 
Plants,” \W. D. MacGeorge, Automatic 
Temperature Control Co. 


“Grounding of Power Systems in 


Rubber and Plastics Manufacturing 
Plants,” D. F. Langenwalter and Lewis 
F. Lewis, General Electric Co. 


AprIL 21 
“Servo Mechanisms—Automatic Feed- 
back, Practical Applications,” Charles 
(Continued on page 812) 


TUESDAY 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Chicago Group Discussion on Rubber Processing Equipment 


bber Group meeting of 
held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Cl was in the form of 
l panel discussion on “Rubber Process- 
ing Equipment.” About 200 members 
nd guests attended this dinner-meeting 
Chairmat Herman Boxser, Acadia 
Synthetic Division of Western 
“elt Works, the business 
meeting of the Group and called for a 
report from Bert Vandermar, Acadia 
Synthetic Products, on the courses being 
sponsored by the Group at Ilinois In 
stitute of Technology. Mr. Vandermar 
reported that the first term of the course 
1 “Principles of Rubber Compounding,” 
under Prof. C. W. Selheimer, had been 
completed, and that the second term 
would begin on February 18, at which 
time the course could be taken either 
with or w laboratory work. He 


THEC hicago Ru 
January 30, 


icago, Eh. 


Products 


presided at 


ithout 


paid tribute to the great help that had 
been obtained from suppliers to the in 


dustry in connection with some ot 


lectures given. 


Mr. Boxser then announced members 
of the nominating committee for new 
officers of the Group. Frank ‘Taylor, 
Commercial Solvents Corp., headed this 
committee, which also ineluded Howard 
E. Andersen, Sr., B. Ff. Goodrich Chem 
ical Co.; L. W. Heide, Acadia Synthetic 
Products; Bruce W Hubbard, Ideal 


\ever, 
Winkel 


Sheller 


Roller & Mig. Co.; Edward J 
Herron & Mever: and H. A 
mann, Dryden Rubber Division, 
Mig. Co. 

The meeting was next turned over to 
Mr. Hubbard, moderator for the panel 
discussion, who introdu he members 
of his panel consisting of N. J. E 
\damson United Co.; L. W. Fuess, 
Engineering & Mig. Co.; D. A. Comes 
Farrel Birm ingham Co.; and L E. 


McNeil Machine & Engi- 





Sodecauiat 


1 
neering Co. A fifth member of the panel, 
J. C. Clinefelter, John Royle & Sons Co., 
was prevented from being present be 
cause OF 1ess 

Mention is mad "Mac lery and 
Equipment for Rubber and Plastics,” 
Volume [, published in April, 1952, by 
INDIA RupspeR Woretp, in connectior 
with problems on rubber processing 
machinery and equipment problems 

The questions and their answers cov- 
ered in the discussion follow 


Q. What is the best method for repair- 
ing deep nicks in calender rolls? Also, is 
resurfacing of calender rolls without 
removal from the machine practical? 

A. Elder. The rolls should be returned 
to the calender manufacturer where they 
can be ground in a roll grinder. The uss 
of honing brick or a portable grinder 
without removing the roll from the cal- 
ender has been practiced, but it is diffi 
cult to remove much metal by honing 
without developing an eccentricity in 
the calender roll 

Q. Does a water hydraulic system offer 
an advantage over an oil system in a 
rubber plant? 

A. Fuess. 
over oil in hydraulic 
cheap and readily 


Water has the advantage 
systems in that it is 
available. Many hy- 
draulic presses were originally built for 
water pressure, and some of these have 
been since converted to use oil pressure 
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uses oil. 


quipment 
Q. Why are higher speeds and higher 

h.p. being used in the Banbury mixing 

of today? 
A. Comes. 


mixing in the 


Most new ¢ 


High-speed, high 


Banbury is a 


pressure 


1 
relat ly 


new technique It has been Peroni Sop: 
that the best dispersion of compounding 
ingredients occurs when the rubber first 
1] : + a ‘4 . } a 24 si 
begins to breakdown; so the quickel 
breakdown occurs, the sooner and bette 


the mixing results are. Dispersion in 4 
seconds in a #11 Banbury driven by a 
1000 h.p. motor is possible. With the so 
called “upside down mixing,” that is, 
the compounding ingredients added first 
followed by the rubber, 
ture rise is abt uined and a faster 
cycle. Mixing is stopped not aiter a 
given time, i tempera 
ture is reached. 

Q. Is it possible accurately to control 
platen pressures on toggle-type presses, 
or must all jobs be molded at one fixed 
pressure? 

A. Soderquist. !t 
to control it any point 


tween 0 and 400 tons bv the use of a 
| £ 4 


a tast te 
I 


but when a given 


urately 
| 


‘ ana 
iS possibie acc 





1 
the pressur 





strain gage built in the side links o 
\n auto ic cutoft mS prac 
11 naaaible in overieudl th >» MeNei 
‘lectrically operated toggle presses 


pm What is the best calendering pro- 
cedure to obtain a sheet of uniform plas- 
ticity, free from “nerve,” which is to be 


used as a sheet-load in press cured me- 
chanical goods where uniform molded 
pieces free from distortion 


A. Elder. 


The use of drill 


~ylatine 
lallhe 








r¢ 1 a) 
t control sh 1 

eet with the minimum of stresses. It is 
no POs: le, weve to ¢ 11 
calender design alone ail tl iculties 
mentioned 


Q. What is the most economical hy- 
draulic system—unit or central, where a 
large number of presses is in operation? 
Also, which is the best type of hydraulic 
system—oil pump, air-oil accumulators, 
etc.? 

» Fuess. \ll types have a place 


1 1 der } y 1 ) 1 
ised depending on € pa 






use 1 are 

c circumstances of t 

| cen  areaiaten 

tem is the most economical 

system is the most dependable. 
central system, if there is a fault al 
the presses are down. With individual 
units, only one press is down, when 


failure occurs. 

Q. What are the temperature limita- 
tions for standard Banburys? 

A. Comes. he safe operating li 

( at hese pigs ea on ins tem 
limit 
temperatures are often as high as 
600° F.,. but 350-400° F tempera- 
ture maintained in the Banbury in view 
of the bearing temperatures desired 

Q. What are the points of weakness of 
the McNeil press if it is overloaded, or is 
it impossible to overload this press? 

A. Soderquist. It is possible to overload 
the strain gage and operate the press, but 
such procedure is not reeommended. The 
press will not break during an occasional 
overload but continual overloading is 
also not recommended. 








stan 


nevubure for the 


Q. For what type of work is even mo- 
tion on a three-roll calender most desir- 
able, and for what type work is the fric- 
tion motion or different roll speed motion 
best? Also, what is the best-type opera- 
tion to use for calendering thin-gage re- 
pair gum where a smooth surface free 
from air blisters, cold checks, and other 
defects is important? 


A bgp Even motion of operation 
ds is used where 

s to be generated 

ition is therefore 

it is needed in the 

g repair gum, the 

in thin sheets and 





0. Is there any , advantage in the use 
of premasticated rubber in the Banbury, 
as far as the dispersion of carbon black 
is concerned? 








A. Commas. Premasticated rubber is 
¢ to the « 
} premas S 
i ( IC KE 
é 
ack t not as @ I n 
the 1 yer 1 O o, the ) 

t dispersion e black. With the 
) ( m1 g t i¢ ~ 
ssible ) i ypoer ri 
( Stor Ol ( 

I st 111i ( 
uckly enoug ron ng 


Q. Is a sie originally designed 
for rubber suitable for plastics where 
much higher temperatures are involved? 
If not, what troubles might be encoun- 








tered? 
A. Elder. Calenders design: 
er re in use for plastics. but oO 
LC es I< cal go Ss Ss ( 
< cs \ 


Q. What provision has been made on 
the McNeil press for handling three- 
plate molds when the top and the bottom 
plates are locked to the upper and the 
lower platens. 








A. Soderquist. \ double-deck press is 
wilt nd yperated by t ne nism 
4 ( Cs t t Til ¢ 
el Ss WW ile t ott i S 
rac I e press is ) eck 
In all cases t yresses a ( 
pl wuitomati 





Q. Is there available a machine which 
will mix and extrude a stock in one pass, 
starting with the polymer, powders, etc. 

Are there any continuous mixing ma- 
chines for rubber available? 





A. Comes. \ more o eee 7 
mixing machine c¢ ly de hy co 
necting what amounts to two Banbury 
rotors iW tandem t t 1s naking 
screw-tyvpe mixing machine Some plas 
tics stocks mav be mixed and com 
pounded on the calender, but vinyl floor 
ing stocks must be compounded in the 


Banbury. The best mixing machine is thre 
batch machine, such as the Banbury. For 
+} vy) + 


maximum mixing efficiency, the ate 








rials should be mixed in one place in the 
machine for a certain amount of time 
Phe perfect continuous mixing machine 
is not quite possible 

Q. What is the usual temperature va- 
riation to be expected between outer 
edge and center of steamheated press 
platens? What causes this variation? 

A. Fuess. The temperature variation 
depends on the size of the platen and 
other factors. A general answer which 
applies to all presses cannot be provided 
Phe variation is due to the fact that heat 
is radiated at the edges faster than at the 
center 

Q. What are the systems currently be- 
ing used for calender roll temperature 
control? 

A. Elder. Control of calender roll tem 
perature is achieved best by the use of 
drilled rolls and circulating hot water as 
a heat transfer medium. Under these 
conditions temperatures may be held to 
within +3 to 5° F. over the surface of 
the rolls. All calenders for use with plas- 
tics and for double coating tire fabric are 
now designed in this manner. 

Q. What is the best way to raise the 
temperature of a Banbury to 325 F. 
when working with plastic materials? 

A. Comes. The use of steam at pres- 
sures from 10 to 15 psi, will provide the 
necessary temperature. However, as the 
Banbury works on the material being 
mixed or blended, enough heat is usually 
generated, and it may become necessary 
to cool rather than heat the machine 


Q. Of what relative importance are 
the volume and the temperature of the 
water supplied to the Banbury mixer for 
cooling purposes? 

A. Comes. The present trend toward 
short-cycle mixing generates a greater 
amount of heat, and more water is re- 
quired for cooling. Machines are now 
being considered to use 150 gallons of 
water per minute under pressures as 
high as 150 psi., and pressure is equal in 
importance to volume in this connection 

Q. What has been done to provide 
temperature control indicators on mix- 
ers? 

A. Comes. \WWe are working on im- 
provements to control temperature ac 
curately. So tar we can control the tem- 
perature within 5° F., but we are not 
satisfied with the speed of response of 
the temperature indicator. 

Q. What is the minimum gage pos- 
sible when calendering vinyl film, and 
what is the maximum safe speed of oper- 
ation? 

A. Elder. Vinyl film may be calen 
dered at 0.002-inch. Calenders have been 
built to permit speeds of 150 yards a 
minute, but owing to other considera- 
tions the speed of operation has not ex- 
ceeded 90 to 95 yards a minute. Calen- 
ders for use in the rubber industry are 
generally designed to operate between 
80 and 100 yards a minute. 

Q. How is transfer or injection mold- 
ing accomplished on McNeil presses? 

A. Soderquist. Transfer) molding is 


done by use of a “deep well transter 
mold.”! Part of the mold acts as a piston, 
and part as a receiver, and the rubber 1s 
forced up into the cavity where it ts 
molded. Tire flaps are molded by this 
process. The process is similar to the in 
jection molding of plastics except that 
the material is not injected through 
spews. 

Q. Why haven’t roller or ball bearings 
been used more extensively in rubber 
machinery? 

A. Comes. Ball bearings are not used 
in the Banbury because the failure of a 
ball bearing would shut down the ma 
chine, while failure of the standard-typ: 
sleeve bearings used does not necessarily 
mean an immediate shutdown. Anti-fric 
tion bearings are and will be used in 
greater numbers in rubber machinery. 
wherever and whenever circumstances 
permit. 

Q. What types of calendering equip- 
ment are being specified for modern rub- 
ber plants? 

A. Elder. The modern calender such 
as is used for double coating tire fabric 
is the “Z" type with a separate pinion 
stand drive. By using a universal joint 
it is possible to “cross” the rolls in order 
to compensate for their bending. Drilled 
rolls for circulating hot water are stand- 
ard equipment. Three-roll calenders are 
also arranged so that the top roll may be 
crossed. 


See [nora Rurser Worcp, Sept., 1951, p. 731 





New X-Numbers and Styrene Contents for GR-S Oil and Oil-Black Polymers 


c>* JANUARY 1 the Office of Syn- 
thetic Rubber, RFC, changed the 
bound styrene content ot five cold GR-S 
polymers to increase production.!. To in- 
crease production further the RFC an- 
iounced that, effective February 1, all oil 
and oil-black masterbatch polymers were 
likewise being produced to a bound. sty- 
rene content of 23.541% instead of the 
previous 20+1%. New X-numbers have 
been issued, and the accompanying list 
shows all active oil and oil-black master- 
atch polymers, effective with productior 
February 1 

In view of the marked increase of inter- 
est in 37.5-part oil masterbatch polymers, 
and despite the fact that actual interchange- 
ability of the presently used oils has not 
yet been attained at the 25-part level. OSR 
will produce new oil masterbate’) nolvmers 
at the 37.5-part oil level on both rosin acid 
soap and 50/50 mixed soap standard emulsi 
fications. In order to avoid shipment. of 
polymers containing West Coast oils to 
plants east of the Rockies. Philrich 5 
been added to the line of oils at the 37.5 
part level. 

While Circosol 2XH is gnerally agreed 
to be non-interchangeable with other oils 

the program, it is the only oil that is 
relatively non-staining and non-discoloring 
OS plans to confine use of Circosol 2XH 
to those polymers which incorporate non- 
staining stabilizers, and polymers such as 
X-738 and X-747 will be discontinued as 
soon as practicable 

Although there is some interest in 50- 
part oil masterbatch polymers, industry 
experience with X-709 and X-721, as well 
as the impracticability of producing a large 


J 
x 
s 
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number of polymers, has prompted OSK 
to exclude such polymers from the line 
until the interchangeability of the indicated 
oils, and the consolidation of most of the 
current X-numbers at the 37.5- and 25- 
part levels has been accomplished. 

that if all the 37.5-part oil masterbatches 
in the list below are made available not 
later than March 15, the interchangeability 
of the various oils can definitely be ac- 


Phe consuming industry has indicated 


complished by June 30. Accordingly, the 
Office will produce and make available to 
industry X-726, -728, -730, -731, -735, -736. 
and -747 during the month of February, and 
X-727, -729, and others, if requested, by 
March 15. Orders for evaluation quantities 
of these polymers should be directed as 
soon as possible to the Sales Division, Of- 
fice of Synthetic Rubber, Washington 25. 
DE aS. 

The list of current oil and oil-black mas 
terbatch polymers follows: 


DESCRIFTION 


§-Part Oil Masterbatch Polymers 


2XH + 100 parts base polymers; 23.5% bound 


styrene; peroxamine activated; fatty acid emulsified; carbamate short 


reaction temperature; stabilizer, Polygard or equiva 


lent: glue-acid coagulated; mean Mooney of masterbatch, 60 (ML-4) 


37.5 parts Sundex 53 + 100 parts base polymer; 23.5 
f iron activated; rosin acid emulsified; carbamate 


5% bound sty- 


reaction temperature: staining stabilizer; mean 


Mooney of masterbatch, 55 (ML-4). 








except Shell SPX-97 instead of Sundex 53. 
except Dutrex 20 instead of Sundex £3, and 50/54 
emulsified instead of all-rosin acid emulsified 


except Dutrex 20 instead of Sundex 33. 
. except Califlux TT instead of Dutrex 20 
except Califlux TT instead of Sundex 53. 
. except Philrich 5 instead of Dutrex 20. 


except Philrich 5 instead of Sundex 53. 


) 


7.5 parts of Circosol 2XH + 100 parts base polymer; 23.5% bound 
rar-f : iron activated; rosin acid emulsified; carbamate 


reaction temperature: Polygard or equivalent 


Mooney of masterbatch, 55 (ML-4). 


except 50/50 rosin-fatty acid emulsified instead of 


excent 50/50 rosin-fatty acid emulsified instead of 


NEw 
PoLyY MER POLYMER 
N-NUMBER REPLACEI 

7 

N-718 No change 37.5 parts Cir 
stopped; 41 

N-7 Ne 
rene; sugar-free; 
shortstopped; 41° 

bevy New Same as X-724, 

X -7 26 Ne Same as X-724, 
rosin-fatty acid 

X-727 New Same as X-724, 

X-7 New Same as X-72 

X-729 New Same as X-724, 

X-7 Ne Same as X-726 

X-7 New Same as N-724, 

\-7 X-7 y 
stvrone: sugar-tfre 
shortstopped; 41 
stabilizer: meat 

\-73¢ N 706 Same as X-725, ¢ 
dl-rosin acid emulsified. 

X-737 X-71¢ Same as X-724, 
all-rosin acid emulsified. 

N 747 N-717 Same as X-735, 


except staining stabilizer used. 
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In March 1952, we announced 
STATEX-125, the first commer- 
cially available SAF Carbon. 


At the year’s end, hundreds of 
exhaustive road tests had 
proven conclusively that 
STATEX-125 gives an average 
of 25% increased wear over 
HAF, depending on test varia- 
bles and formulating methods. 
leading manufacturers dem- 
onstrated a marked accept- 


ance of STATEX-125; produc- — 


ven wor lowreeaes: 





NOW, with quality proven, de- 

mand has dictated greatly 

enlarged production facilities. 
9 


Our technical service depart- 
ment is ready to cooperate 
with you in the use of this 
proven SAF. Inquiries invited. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO.- BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER 


DISTRIBUTOR 








SAF (Super Abrasion Furnace) 
STATEX- 125 


HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) 
STATEX-R 


MPC (Medium Processing Channel) 
STANDARD MICRONEX 


EPC (Easy Processing Channel) 
MICRONEX W-6 


FF (Fine Furnace) 
STATEX-B 


FEF (Fast Extruding Furnace) 
STATEX-M 


HMF (High Modulus Furnace) 
STATEX-93 


SR F (Semi-Reinforcing Furnace) 
FURNEX 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. «_ BINNEY & SMITH CO. 





_ MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





NEW 
POLYMER 
X-NUMBER 


PoryMER 
REPLACED 


?5 parts Circosol 


rene; sugar-free; 


carbamate 

lizer; mean 
as X-738, 
Same as X-738, 
Same as NX 


Same as X-738, 


Same 


25 parts Sundex 53 
activated; rosin acid 
reaction temperature; 


sugar-free; iron 
stopped; 41 F. 


except Shell SPN97 
except 
38, except Dutrex 
except Calitlux TT 


DESCRIPTION 
25-Part Oil Masterbatch Poly 
2XH 100 parts base po 
iron active > 50/50 


shortsto ped; I 
Mooney 


mers 
Iymer; 23.5% bound sty 
rosin-fatty acid emulsified; 
reaction temperature; staining stabi 
of masterbatch, 60 (ML-4). 

instead of Circosol 2NH 

Sundex 53 instead of Circosol 2XH 

20 instead of Circosol 2NH. 

instead of Circosol 2NH 


+ 100 parts bese polymer: 23.5% bound styrene: 
emulsified; carbamate 


staining stabilizer: 


short 


slightly mean 


Mooney of masterbatch, 60 (ML-4) 


Same as X-743, 
Same ies N-738, 

Oil-Black 
50) parts HAF 


mer, 23 LSS Z 
fatty 


ed), 65 (ML-4) 
New Experimental Polymers 


our new experimental polymers, X-723, 
339 522. =2 hile . 7 
732, -733, and -734, were authorized by 
the Office of Synthetic Rubber during the 
period from December 31, 1952, to January 
31, 1953. Descriptions of these polymers 
follow: 

MBER DESCRIPTION 
23.5% bound styrene; 
activated; rosin acid 
hamate shortstopped; 41° F. reaction 
temperature; staining stabilizer; s 
acid coagulated, Mean _ Mooney, | 
(ML-4). Identical to GR-S-1500, ex- 
cept produced under carefully con 
trolled conditions for use as the stand- 
ard reference control bale. 


sugar-free; iron 
emulsified; car- 


20 parts rosin (derived from sodium 
soap of a disproportionated rosin) + 
100 parts base polymer; 23.5% bound 
styrene; sugar-free; fron activated: 
rosin acid emulsified; carbamate short- 
stopped; 41° F. reaction temperature; 
staining stabilizer; mean Mooney of 
masterbatch, 65 (ML-4). 

* black + 100 parts base 

7% bound styrene; sugar 
activated; 50/50 rosin-fatty 
acid emulsified; carbamate _ short- 
stopped; 41 reaction temperature; 
staining stabilizer; mean Mooney_ of 
mere h (compounded), 72.5 
(ML-4). Identical to GR-S-1601, which 
it replaces, but has Mooney of GR-S 
1600. 


A low. solids, 

3.5% bound styrene; 
pt alle rosin acid emulsified; 41 
reaction temperature; 60% conversion; 
carbamate shortstopped; mean os 
of contained polymer, 52 ML-4) 
Total solids, approximately 20% 


50 parts I 
polymer; 
free; iron 


low Mooney, cold latex; 
sugar-free; iron 
F 


In addition to these four polymers, and 
the oil and oil-black masterbatch polymers 
listed in the preceding tables, currently 
active experimental polymers in the RF‘ 
program include X-708 and latex polymers 
X-617, -619, -633, -667, -683, -684, -695., 
-710, and -711. Any polymers not shown 
have either been discontinued or replaced 
by permanently numbered polymers. 

The availability of experimental poly- 
mers should be ascertained at the time of 
ordering from the Office’s sales division. 
The RFC does not make any representa- 
tions or warranties of any kind, expressed 
or implied, as to the specifications or prop- 
erties of such experimental polymers, or 
the results from their use. 


to be obtained fri 


Mack Discusses Polybutenes 


OME 30 members and guests of the 
Washington Rubber Group attended a 
regular meeting on January 21 at the 
Pepco Auditorium, Washington, D. ¢ z 
Speaker of the evening was Gerry P. 


March, 1953 


except Shell SPX97 


except stabilizer 


instead of Sundex 53 


Wingstay 


S or equivalent 


Vasterbatch Polymer 

black 
bound 
acid emulsified; 
ature; stai* ing stabilizer 


+ 25 parts Circosol 2XNH + 100 part 
styrene; sugar-free; iron activated; 50 
carbamate shortstopped; 41° F. reaction 
mean Mooney of masterbatch (comp 


Advance Solvents & Chemical 
who dealt with “Polybutenes and 
Adhesives.” After describing the work of 
his company in developing chemical prod- 
ucts abroad, Mr. Mack reviewed the his- 
tory of polybutenes, starting with the 
original Bae « in Germany, further de- 
velopment in the Uni ed States, and cur- 
rent status. The properties and applica- 
tions of polybutenes were discussed, with 
emphasis on their usé in adhesives. 

In the business preceding the 
talk, it w as announced that the Group 
now has 227 members. Alfred M. Anisman, 
Synthetic Rubber Division, RFC, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Group 
for 1953. 


Mack, 


Corp., 


se ssic yn 


APS High-Polymer Division 


HE eleventh meeting of the High 

Polymer Physics Division of the 
American Physical Society will be held 
at Durham and Chapel Hill, N. C., on 
March 26-28 jointly with a meeting of 
the parent Society. The program will 
feature a symposium on crystallization 
in polymers in which well-known British 
and American polymer physicists will 
participate. 

In recent elections Raymond F. Boyer 
and John D. Ferry were chosen division 
chairman and vice chairman, respec 
tively, for the ensuing year. W. J. Lyons 
was reelected secretary-treasurer, and 
Robert S. Marvin was elected to a three 
vear term on the executive committee 


N. Y. Group April Meeting 
on Rigid Plastics 


meeting of the New York 

Rubber Group, to be held at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel on April 10, will 
feature three papers on new rigid struc 
tural plastics by authors from the Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co. 

D. L. Schoene will talk on Kralastic 
molding and extrusion powders. Kralas 
tic is representative of the new high im- 
pact strength, heat resistant resin-rubber 
blends. A. M. Stover will discuss new 
developments in the rigid vinyl resin 
field, and P. M. Elliot will deal with 
rigid polyester-glass fiber combinations. 


HE spring 


Phila. Group Hears Fisher 
A TALK on 


“Rubber in Bituminous 
Highway laving” by Harry K. Fish- 
er, Natural Rubber Bureau, featured the 
January 23 dinner-meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Gsroup, held < at the Poor 
ard Club, Philadelphia, Pa., and atte 
by 134 members and guests. 

Mr. Fisher pointed out that rubber im 
some form is now being used in highways 
hy 22 states, with seven more states ex- 
pected to do so in the near future. Ad- 
vantages of using rubber in such highway 
paving were listed as a less suscep- 
tibility to temperature changes, greater 
— and _ better ia sion of the mix. 
The amount of rubber to be used is about 
Fey of the weight of asphalt in the mix- 
ture when synthetic — is employed, 
and 5% when natural rubber is used. The 
natural rubber was originally used in crumb 
form, with some curing ingredients in- 
corporated, and heat applied at the rubber 
producing plant. Recent test data at the 
Bureau indicate that a mixture of crude 
rubber and infusorial earth gives better 
results, Mr. Fisher said. The talk con- 
cluded with a showing of the film, “Stretch- 
ing Highway Dollars with Rubber Roads.” 
and was followed by a question-and-answer 
period. 

The election of Group officers for 1953 
took place at the business session preced- 
ing the talk, with the following results: 
chairman, George J. Wyrough, R. E. 
Carroll, Inc.: vice chairman, A. J. D1- 
Maggio, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ; 
and secretary-treasurer, M. A. Youker, 
E. [. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Group directors are: (three years) G. : 
Brannan, Binney & Smith Co., and A. 
Shaw, B. F. Goodrich Co.: (two it 
LL. J. Dete, Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co.. 
and R. M. Harper, Philadelphia Naval 
Station; and (one year) T. W. Elkin, 
\rmstrong Cork Co., J. R. Mills, White- 
head Bros. Rubber Co., and L. E. White. 
Walker Bros. The Group’s candidates for 
the post of local Rubber Division direct: 
are Mr. Elkin and H. J. Reid. L. H 
Gilmer Division, United States Rubber 
It was also announced that the Group now 
has 480 members. an increase of 61 dur 
ing the past year 


nded 


Garvey on Compounding 
TALK on 


Rubber Industry” by 


‘The Compounder in the 
B. S. Garvey 
Jr., Sharples Chemicals, Inec., featured 
the January 20 meeting of the Elastomer 
& Page ye Group Northeastern Section 
A. ¢. The meeting, held at the Massa 
pitas Institute of Technology, Cam 
bridge, attracted 66 members of the 
Group 

Dr. Garvey’s talk was an 
of his previous talks and papers on the 
subject and covered the work of the 
compounder in setting up new formula 
tions from laboratory evaluation and 
factory production. The different types 
of compounding ingredients were dealt 
with at length, together with their ef 
fects on compounding, curing, and vul 
canizate properties. The talk also cov- 
ered vinyls, polyethylene. fluoroethylene, 
and other plasticizable plastics. 

E. J. Walz. Godtrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
spoke on plans for the Group’s May 19 
‘ram for this meeting 
will consist of five short talks on differ 
ent technical subjects. each followed by 
discussion periods. Subjeets for these 
talks are being solicited. 


elaboration 


meeting. The prog 
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Canadian Rubber Industry 
Topic at Ontario 

WO taiks dealing with the past and t 
future of the Canadian rubber indust 
ee the January 14 seareeaber sp 
; Rubber Section, ana 

I's Restaurant, Witel 1¢ 

mbers and guests in 
tendence. The speakers were A. Marti 
former Canadian rubber controller, 
liscussed ry of the Canadian ru 
ber industry, at » C, Thackray; pres 
nt of 1 Rubber Co. at 
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— Club Meets 








ING of the Thiokol Tecl 

al Club was held Fe rruary 4a 

he Thiokol Corp. plant. Trenton, N. J 
\ tending group of 200 members an 
guests from various companies, follow 
g social hour id dinner, heard 

\ I. iF LaQue Internationa 
Nickel Co.. on “Some Relationships bi 
veen | Protec | Coatings and Cor 

sion 


AIEE Subcommittee 
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M. Edwards, 
tories. 
“Current Limit Power Fuses for High 
Interrupting Capacity Leoneens ( 
Colby, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
“Atomic Power for War and i ond 
J. Kryter, Esterline-Angus Co., Inc. 
On Tue sday afternoon an inspection 
trip through the main plant of the Good 
ric) company in Akron will be made. 


Bendix Research Labora 


Booklet S-51, covering 


Proceeding 


the papers presented at the third and 
the fourth conference held by this AIEE 


Subcommittee, in 1950 and _ , is now 
available and can be purchased at AIEE 
headquarters, 33 W. 39th St.. New York 
iS, Nw Y¥. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Rep. Paul W. Shafer (Rep., Mich.), 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
subcommittee on rubber, in a major 
speech in the House on February 19, 
said that he favored disposal of the gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber plants to pri- 
vate industry, but that he thought the 28 
plants should not be sold for less than 
$350 million. He said it was time for the 
government either to sell the plants and 
get out of the business or announce to 
the world that government operation was 
going to continue until the plants become 
obsolete. Industry reaction was limited, 
but one statement indicated that Schaf- 
er’s price was about 257 higher than 
industry felt the plants were worth. 


A buffer stock agreement for natural 
rubber was worked out by the Working 
Party of the Rubber Group in London in 
January for submission to the full Study 
Group at its scheduled meeting in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in May. The prepara- 
tion of the draft does not in any way 
imply acceptance in principal, or other- 
wise, by any member government, it was 
said. The United States has shown no 
desire for such an agreement and is not 
expected to modify its view in any sig- 
nificant respect. 

The Office of Price Stabilization re- 
moved practically all price controls on 
rubber and rubber products on February 
13. Sellers of rubber products must pre- 


Washington Report by Art 


Rep. Paul Shafer lee Synthetic Plants Worth $350 Million 


Rep. Paul Shafer, hairman of the 
House Armed Services subcommittee, in 
a major speech in the House on February 
19 said that he will soon introduce legis- 
lation directing the government to s¢ ll its 


synthetic rubber 


panies. H¢ 


plants to ediwske com 


idded, however, that while he 


obviously favored the disposal of the 
plants to private industry, he rejected 
completely any proposition which would 
seek to sell the plants on a formula of 
original cost. less depreciation. He said 
he did not know how much the govern 
ment could expect to receive in dollars 
from the sale of these plants, but thought 


it probably would be in excess of 
million. 

\ecording to information previously 
reported in India Rubber World,1 the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp 
value on the plants at the 


of $173 


1- - 
places a 
book 


time 


present 


Shafer, who has been an important 
figure in Congress on synthetic rubber 
policy since 1948, warned that unless i1 
dustry indicates a willingness to pay ir 
the neighborhood of $350 million for tl 
plants, the government would have no 
alternative but to continue ownership 


until the plants wear out 
cence. Shater’s $350-million figure 
plies to all of the 28 plants still owned by 
the government and includes two alcohol 


from obsoles- 


ap- 


butadiene plants and one copolymer plant 
not likely to be considered for . sposal. 
Plants of interest to private idustrv 
would therefore drop Shafer’s foe to 
perhaps about $320 million. If the gov- 
ernment continues to own and operate 
the synthetic rubber industry, the whole 
program must be reexamined, and, at the 


should 


very 
be 


least. a new pricing policy 
ished, embracing every element 
of cost which would occur under private 
operation, it said. [Although some 
additional could be included to 
make the government operation more 
strictly comparable with private industry, 
the profit being made on synthetic rubber 


estal 


Was 


costs 


at the present time could easily absorb 
these costs if a “no profit, no loss” pol- 
icy were adopted for continued govern- 
ment operation. Eprror.] 
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Reference was made to the report o 
the RFC on synthetic rubber plant dis- 
posal due on March 1, and ( 
from the President due on Ap 15 
oth of whi ire required by la 
making its final decision on disposal bi 
fore the expiration e present Rubber 
\ct on March 54, the Congress 
must decid ether te 1 
dustry can do I ) eloping 
the synt ti¢ 1 stl than 
Government. ethe ontrols 
ny type are al 3) Whether 
world conditions wit espect t ) 
total rubber supply justify the sale o 
these plants to private industry 

Shater said he is satisfied t 

te industry ud etter t 
government « thou gov it 
has done an excell ) h syn ery 
rubbet No controls s ) ( cess 
since synthetic 1 Ne ( a 
| 1t¢ 1 St tes \ rt 
L111¢ i b rl t st 4 >S 
that capacity 1 D rut act 
lly will fa it ¢ atural 
rubber suppl sufficient to as 
sure reasona ib among all 
consumers e added 

In s ttle voriad ¢ ( 
Shafer r vas satisfie 
with ¢ rubber stockpile and 
W t of private industry to 
develop even better synthetic rubber. we 
could more than meet our rubber re quire- 
ments should a third world war be ou 
fate 

“In other words, I think the time is 
come for the government to fish or cut 
bait; either sell these plants and get out 
of the business, or announce to the world 
that we are going to continue in the 
synthetic rubber business until the p lants 
become obsolete.” Shafer said. “We 
hav; got to be tair with industry, the 


consumer, the government, and the ne 


tural rubber producer, and in order to 
accomplish all of this, I think we have 
got to make up our minds one way or 
the other now just what we are going to 
do with these plants.” 

If the plants are sold, Shafer said he 
thought every effort should be made to 
interest as many persons as possible in 
the purchase of these facilities, and he 


serve their records, but are not required 
to keep records of future transactions. 

The NPA Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee considered post-atomic attack 
plans for the production of critical rubber 
goods following a hypothetical atomic 
attack at its meeting in Washington on 
February 18. Rubber Division Director 
W. A. Krappe told the committee that 
removal of restrictions on pale crepe for 
shoe products is being considered. 

More than 91,000,000 passenger-car, 
truck, and bus tires will be sold in this 
country in 1953, an increase of 127 over 
sales in 1952, according to Howard N. 
Hawkes, vice president, United States 
Rubber Co. 


hur J. Kraft 
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W. Brick Rep.. O vho is slated 
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Was the principal aut 
loday the ample natural rubber stock 
pile and the apparently brighter future 


I 








for synthetic rubber under private enter 
situation as 


prise make for a different 
Congress debates what to do about 
rubber policy and plant disposal. Shat- 


er’s definition of the controlling formula 
for the sale of these plants as the need of 
a willing’ buyer and what he will pay 
a “willing” seller would seem to sum up 
the present situation rather well 
Industry reaction in late February was 


very limited. One well-informed source 
thought that the Shafer figure was 
about 250% above what industry con 


Study Group Buffer 


The Working Party of the Interna 
tional Rubber Study Group announced 
at the conclusion of its recent meeting in 
London that it had come up with a draft 
buffer stock agreement covering 
natural rubber. Even the draft. however, 
according toa press release issued by the 
Working Party on January 28, is tenta- 
tive. The Working Party will submit the 
draft to the Rubber Study Group at its 
meeting this May in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, for consideration by the full 
Group. 

Delegates to the 
nounced that they 


tor a 


Working Party an- 
“were of the opinion 
that, subject to final agreement on a 
number of points, a buffer stock agree- 
ment on the lines of the draft would be 
practicable.” The Working Party made 
no effort in its deliberations to determine 
whether a buffer stock, or any other 
mechanism for stabilizing the market, 
Was necessary or desirable, although it 
had authority to do so. 

‘The Working Party,” the press re- 
stated, “considered that the ques- 
tion of necessity for such an agreement 
could best be discussed at the next meet- 
ing of the International Rubber Study 
Group.” ; 

The Working Party made it clear that 
the “preparation of the draft [for the 
buffer stock agreement] does not in any 
way imply acceptance in principle, or 
otherwise, by any member government.” 

In all, the results of the three-week 
London meeting were nothing to excite 


lease 


either proponents or opponents of a 
commodity — stabilization scheme for 
rubber. That a tentative draft was drawn 


up which the members of the Working 
Party considered could be made practi- 
cable exceeded the expectations of some 
who felt that the London meeting 
wouldn't get even as far as that pre 
liminary step. Comment from official and 
unofficial sources, however, indicates that 
regards this as much of an 
achievement 

Details of the buffer stock draft agree 
ment have not been disclosed. It has 
been reported unofficially that the pro- 
posed draft would give each member na- 
tion representation on the controlling 
organization in proportion to that na- 
tion's financial contribution. The United 
States would be guaranteed at least one 
third of the voting members, and no 
action could be taken without the con 
currence of at least two-thirds of the 
voting members. If true, this point would 
give the United States delegates a virtu 
ally sure veto power. 

The London Financial Times  com- 
mented at length editorially on the re- 
sults of Working Party discussions. It 
noted that agreement had been reached 
that the proposed buffer stock scheme 
is technically practicable, with reserva- 
tions 

The editorial, 


no one 


warning against over 


814 


sidered a fair value for the plants in 
which they were interested. 

The legislation that 
would introduce is not expected until 
after April 15, the date the President's 
recommendations on synthetic rubber 
plant disposal are to be sent to the C mgress. 

Shater is planning to take the = sub- 
committee to Akron to look over the 
government laboratory and the synthetic 
rubber plants there. Tentative date for 


the trip was February 27 


Stock Plan Drafted 


optimistic expectations, also noted that a 
similar effort to arrive at such an agree 
ment for tin reached the same point two 
years ago, only to falter for lack of agree 
ment on prices in later discussions. The 
question of price, if anything, would be 
more difficult to work out satisfactorily 
to consumer and producer nations for 
rubber than for tin, partly because of the 
varieties of rubber and the fact that the 
nation’s largest consumer now, and in 
the future, will be using large quantities 
of synthetic rubber 

The British journal also pointed out 
that America’s synthetic rubber industry. 
in effect, already has assumed the role of 
a buffer against serious shortages of 
rubber. It warned natural rubber in- 
terests that even if synthetic rubber were 
priced to reflect full private costs and 
profits, the price of synthetic could not 
be expected to rise more than a few 
cents over the current 23¢ a pound selling 
price. Use of oil-extended rubber would 


Shafer said he 


also tend to keep the cost of producing 
GR-S down. 
The editorial seemed to suggest that 


the long-term interest of the natural 
rubber industry could best be served by 
lowering the costs of producing natural 
rubber. It noted that costs vary greatly 
as between efficient plantations, which 
have adequate replanting programs, and 
the less efficient plantations and small- 
holder producers. It suggested that the 
latter groups attempt to reduce their 
costs to that of the more efficient pro 
ducers. For the immediate future, the 
editorial called upon America to cease its 
“subsidy” to the synthetic rubber in 
dustry—in other words, to make it pay 
its own way [from the recent RFC 
budget estimates for 1953 and 1954 fiscal 
years? and the expected profit of $58 
million in 1954 and $43 million in 1953, 
it would appear that American synthetic 
rubber was paying its own way.—Epitor]. 

The feeling in the United States is that 
the prospects for developing a workable 
scheme for stabilizing the rubber market 
are very dim. Our officials felt that way 
before the London meeting of the Work- 
ing Party, and that opinion has not di- 
minished by what happened in London. 
The mechanical difficulties to developing 
a satisfactory scheme are regarded as 
nearly insurmountable, and they won't 
be surmounted unless there is general 
agreement that a stabilization scheme is 
necessary. So far the United States has 
shown no desire for such a scheme, and 
it is not expected to modify its view in 
any significant respect. 


3 Tbid., Feb., 1953, p. 664. 


OPS Decontrols Practically All Rubber Products; Low-Pressure 
Tire Controversy Still Not Settled 


In part of a sweeping decontrol action 
affecting 18 commodity groups. the 
Office of Price Stabilization removed 
price controls, effective February 13, 
trom all rubber and rubber products and 
services. The action applied to all prod- 
ucts under the jurisdiction of the OPS 
rubber branch, which in late February 
Was preparing to go out of business 

Rubber controls fell under 11 separate 
price orders, and all were revoked by the 
decontrol order, General Overriding 
Regulation 3, Revision 1. OPS rubber 


branch director, Chester Conner, who 
came to OPS after retiring from the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, said he 


planned to return to retirement in that 
city 

The decontrol order did not apply to 
the services of applying retreads to a 
car owner's tires and the covering of 
printing press rollers, which are covered 


by Ceiling Price Regulation 34 (the 
services regulation ) 
Industry leaders immediately issued 


statements assuring the public of an ade- 
quate supply of tires and other products 
and predicting that no early price in 
creases were in the offing for tires. OPS 
officials agreed that price increases, ex 
cept for a few minor items, were not 
likely. Price pressures were reported for 
some hard rubber items. 

The action followed by two weeks a 
suspension of price ceilings by OPS on 
latex foam sponge rubber products. The 
suspension became an outright removal 
of controls by the February 13 order. 
The latex foam suspension, OPS ex- 
plained, took account of the fact that 
manufacturers’ selling prices were sub 


stantially below ceilings, as were whole 
sale and retail prices. 

Sellers of rubber products and services 
must preserve the records they have been 
required to keep by various regulations, 
but need not keep records of future 
transactions. 

The decontrol action, however, still 
left the tire industry facing possible en- 
forcement action in the case involving the 
pricing of second-line low-pressure tires. 
This controversy between OPS enforce- 
ment officers and attorneys and the tire 
industry strikes to the heart of the in- 
dustry’s methods of establishing prices 
for new products. The case was turned 
over to the Justice Department’s claims 
division, and it will be up to that Depart- 
ment to decide whether to prosecute. A 
decision could come relatively soon, since 
additional data from OPS, for which 
Justice had been waiting, was trans 
mitted in mid-February. 

OPS enforcement officials recommend- 


ed that Justice bring suit for alleged 
overcharges, and a preliminary memo- 
randum, based on the first batch of data 


transmitted to the Department, was 
making the rounds of the claims division. 
The memorandum, written by the Justice 
Department attorney assigned to the 
case, made definite recommendations 

but it could not be learned whether these 
recommendations were to prosecute or to 
drop the case. The new data, sent over 
by OPS after the preliminary memo- 
randum had been drafted, could have a 
bearing on what Justice decides to do. 
although the decision probably will be 
based chiefly on the early data. The later 


information came to OPS as a result of 
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a turther survey, which included private- 
brand tires and reportedly went to more 
than the five companies originally in- 
volved in the case. 

The issue is a complex one and rests 
on two interpretations by OPS attorneys 
of what properly constitutes a com- 
parison commodity for purposes of estab 
lishing prices for a new tire. The in 
dustry, with at least tacit support of 
the OPS rubber branch, contends that 


the proper comparison commodity for 
the second-line low-pressure tire 1s the 
first-line low-pressure tire of the same 
size. OPS attorneys and enforcement 
officials contend that the comparison 
item should properly have been the high 
pressure tire which was succeeded as 
standard original equipment by the first 
line low-pressure tire. Under the latter 
interpretation a lower price would pre 
vail tor the second-line low-pressure tire. 


NPA Rubber Division Industry Advisory Committee Considers 
Post-Atomic Attack Production Plans 


The Industry Advisory Committee of 
the National Production Authority's 
rubber division at its meeting in Wash 
ington, February 18, considered post- 
atomic attack plans for the production 
of critical rubber goods following a hy- 
pothetical atomic attack. 

The NPA rubber division outlined a 
plan which followed the outlines of a 
report prepared for all industry by the 
post-attack planning unit of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and published by 
that agency on January 30. 

The NPA plan suggested three types 
of measures which industry should con 
sider to assure post-attack production of 
rubber products vital to the nation’s 
security. Industry was not asked to adopt 
all these measures, but simply to study 
the problem and come up with sugges- 
tions. ODM believes that the problem is 
one primarily for industry to solve on 
the individual factory level. 

The three-point program outlined in 
the ODM pamphlet, “Suggested Post- 
Attack Production Measures,” includes 
preventive measures designed to reduce 
industrial attack damage to the minimum, 
supply measures to offset non-prevent- 
able attack damage, and reconstruction 
measures to provide for a rapid return 
to production from vital plants damaged 
in an attack. 

Preventive measures include decentral 
ization of important plants and protec 
tive-type construction in such plants. 

Supply measures would encompass 
plans to transfer production from a 
damaged to an undamaged plant, the 
building of reserve stocks of an essential 
end-product to tide over until the dam- 
aged plant could be returned to opera- 
tion, and the use of government controls. 
These controls, to be agreed to before 
hand by government and industry, might 
directives essential 


cover channeling 

equipment and reconstruction materials 
to restore vital plants without delay 
Supply measures, such as building a 


reserve stock, conceivably could be used 
either with or as an alternative to de- 
centralization. If it takes three months 
to rebuild a bombed rubber goods plant, 
having a three-month supply of the es- 
sential rubber product located away trom 
a likely target area might do the trick. 

Some of the suggested post-attack 
planning measures, such as exchanging 
patent information and pooling supplies. 
probably would require special exemp- 
tions from the anti-trust laws. the ODM 
report recognized. 

The suggested reconstruction measures 
are for advance engineering planning, 
advance construction planning, and ad 
vance equipment planning. These would 
include such relatively simple measures 
as having an extra set of plant-layout 
blueprints in a sate spot so that the 
time it would take to rebuild a plant 
could be shortened greatly. 
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The NPA rubber division industry ad 
visory committee showed keen interest 
in the subject and was generally of the 
opinion that the advisory group should 
be split into small task-groups for further 
planning with government on post-attack 
problems, NPA reported. 

N PA’s rubber director, W. A. Krappe, 
who presided at the meeting, told the 
committee that the agency has under 
consideration removal of restrictions on 
the use of pale crepe for shoe products, 
but no positive action has been taken yet. 
The matter would have to be cleared 
with stockpile officials, among others, 
before the curb could be lifted. 

Krappe also informed the committee 
that NPA figures show that new rubber 
consumption in 1952 hit a record 1,261, 
317 long tons, about 3,000 tons higher 
than the previous high of 1,258,557 tons 
in 1950. Total rubber consumption 
amounted to 1,401,316 tons, somewhat 
below the 1950 figure, because of the re- 
duction in the use of reclaimed rubber. 
Inventories of reclaimed rubber are at 


the lowest point since July, 1950, but 
adequate capacity exists to supply a 
much higher demand if needed, NPA 
said. 


GR-S Production and Sales 


Reconstruction Finance Corp., Office 
of Synthetic Rubber, plans tu produce 
about 750.000 long tons of GR-S in 
calendar 1953, with first-quarter output 
running about 175.000 long tons and ris 
ing to about 192,000 long tons in each of 
the succeeding three quarterly periods. 
Sales of GR-S in January (somewhat 
above production) totaled 53.370 tons, 
and February production has been 
scheduled at 53,125. The tentative March 
schedule is tor a production of 63,000 
tons. 


One of the factors hampering produc 
tion in the past few months has been 
cleared up. That is the compulsory loan, 


by ODM order, of RFC butylenes to 
the aviation gasoline program. The 
Petroleum Administration for Detense, 


which had call under ODM orders on 
some RFC butylenes until February 20, 
announced on February 17 that it had 
returned the butylene output from three 
plants to RFC control. 


Production from one plant was re 
turned to RFC on January 15, from 
another on February 1, and from the 


third on February 12. From January 1 
these three plants had supplied about 
40,000 barrels of butylenes for use in 
making high-octane aviation gasoline 
RIFC had released the output of these 
three plants to PAD about mid-1952 for 
a period of six months, because RF¢ 
saw no need of the butylenes for syn 
thetic rubber RFC asked that the 
butylenes be returned, effective January 
1, when the voluntary loan was to expire, 
but ODM, at the request of PAD and 
the Armed Services, extended the loan 
until January 20 and again until Feb 
ruary 20. 

RFC reports the following sales and 
scheduled production figures: Actual 
sales in January were for GR-S (inelud- 
ing oil masterbatch and latex), 53.370 
long tons. The GR-S types included 
were as follows: LTP GR-S, 29.870.3 
tons; GR-S black masterbatch (gross 
weight), 8,562.2 tons; GR-S oil master 
batch, 8,812 tons; GR-S oil-black master 
batch, 2,324.9 tons; GR-S latex, 4209.5 
tons. January sales of butyl rubber were 
7,132.5 tons. Scheduled output for Feb 
ruary of 53,125 long tons was divided as 
follows: LTP GR-S, 35,100 tons: black 
masterbatch, 6,978 tons; oil masterbatch, 
7.243 tons; oil-black masterbatch, 2.679 
tons; latex, 4,040 tons. Butyl production 
was scheduled at 5.500 tons. The major 
change (although the figures are not 
strictly comparable, one covering sales 
and the other production) is a substan 
tial gain for LTP GR-S (cold rubber) 


GSA Report on Rubber 


In its annual report to Congress, issued 
on January 30, the General Services Ad 
ministration stated that it had bought 
more than 1,030,000 long tons of natural 
rubber in the 1l&month period during 
which it had served as exclusive importer 
for this country. The GSA said that 40% 
of the rubber delivered in fiscal 1952 (the 
last 12 of the 18 months’ exclusive buy 


United States Rubber Statistics — November, 1952 


New Su 
Production I rts 
Natural rubber, total 0 44.456 
Latex, total 0 $321 
Rubber and latex, total 0 48,777 
52.9 . 
Synthetic rubbers, total re ek 059 
; #47529 a 
GR-S types ae 1,871 
Butyl *5,388 188 
Neoprenet t6,001 0 
Nitrile typest 11.578 0 
Natural rubber and latex, and 
synthetic rubbers, total 60,540 50,836 
Reclaimed rubber, total 22,684 384 
GRAND TOTALS 83,224 51,120 


* Government plant production. 
+ Private plant production, 
t Includes latices. 


Source: Rubber Division, NPA, United States Department of Commerce 





44.456 36,509 585 80.756 
4.321 5,240 0 3.48 
$8,777 $1,749 385 86,243 
62,599 66,240 1,089 123.745 
19,444 54,404 220 88.310 
5,576 5.812 45 23,602 
6,001 4.756 691 8.013 
1,578 1,268 133 3.820 
111,376 107,989 1.674 209.9 £8 
23,068 22,896 1,050 30,176 
134,444 130,885 2,724 240,104 
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“competition among United 





v ? Spec "i -hasers which appeared to be 
S s ¢ to the strong upward move- 
2 ‘ “e wrices in “foreign rubber mar- 
S300 agency noted that it followed 
> ited that it took over as ex “customary commercial practices” in ad- 
‘approval of the ministering the program, which was 

stry” in order to. launched December 29, 1950 


Other National News 


More On Tire Industry Outlook 


ational sales outlook is the fact that 
1e automotive industry plans to produce 
nearly 5,500,000 cars during the vear, and 
there will be more than 40,500,000 on 
1 ger the nation’s highways—an all-time high. 
S. Rubber, told a press conterence at The heavy demand should have a 






























































e conventior f the National Auto price stabilizing effect in the industry, 
ybile Dealers Association in San Fran- and it also means that tire dealers and 
cisco, Calif., on February 18 distributors should increase their tire 
More 9] inventories. Peak demands for tires from 
ic] . the automotive manufacturers and from 
ition ring 1953, and it will tax the the nation’s motorists will occur simul- 
duc capa of the in vy to taneously during the late spring and 
eet this demand, Hawkes warned. The early summer. Unless inventories are 
Q esents a built now, the tire industry has little hope 
2% meeting these peak demands, Hawkes 
l declared 
sold to auton In discussing new developments, the 
58.000.000 tires will be sold to the na speaker mentioned that U. S. Rubber is 
ion’s sts n s s working experimentally with the new- 
s type synthetic rubber called Vulcollan 
Phe ) g West Coast, he vi nN originators, which, it is 
id pointed out, wi UV at ximately 8 elt is outstanding properties for tire 
100.000 passenger-c ck. at US st tal tires with treads made 
res 1953, « to 7,300,000 11 of this new-type rubber are wearing as 
] ( 10% the m’s popula- long as 100,000 miles Vulcollan is still 
tion buys about 14° of the replacement a high-price material, however, and 
res sold methods for its large-scale manufacture 
s | ( l sons behind the optimistic and application must still be developed. 
URWA Talks Contract with Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, 
and General Tire 
Negotiations for new company-wide gave their leaders authority to call a 
S working conditions, but not strike in support of contract demands. 
ing the pay issue, are under way This action, more or less of a formality, 
etween representatives of the United will probably be taken by the other loc 
\\orkers \merica, CIO, and Goodyear URWA unions. No details of 
eprest S e Go ear Tire & the new union demands are available 
Rubber Co., | S. Rubber, and The UC. S. Rubber and the union began 
General Tire & Rubber Co their talks in New York, N. Y., March 
G r and t inion began their 2. The cor t in this case expires on 
talks 1) 6 ee 12 he Mare 3] 
( ‘ ( ct expire Februar Contract neg between Gen 
() s 1 lay | nd the began in Cleve- 
SIs G ( t 26. The previous con 
: ct < until \ 1, 1953 
snail ibaa =n 
. Promoted by BFG Chemical 
I. W. Os rl I has been named it as a sales correspo t 1949 tered 
G r iN sing irti t, wo 
\ >. W g s mm, a Vas de advertising 
t tiv ma 1950, 
« ] (; IK vg 7 7 t ‘ w)st < 19T1¢ 
( s | C] 1 t i tall re esentative served 
g . CR Bo ‘ the npa s advertising manager fron 
S 1948-50. He joined the general chemicals 
Oshbor forn rt n ger cle tment i to help organize the 
; is é ( t sales . che sales branch and to 
: t é y ( O.. E. ks th a necessary to mar- 
w sales f Harmon Colors. ket several new products. He had started 
Os re (; C he cal 1947 vith the ¢ 1 as a sales promotion 


i 


man in 1946. Koch's job as advertising 
manager now includes the supervision of 
all publicity, sales promotion, technical 
data, and advertising, with the increased 
responsibility of handling the recently 
added Harmon Color products. 

Wolff, former BFG Chemical Washing- 
ton representative, will shift into the agri- 
cultural chemical staff representative posi- 
tion, relocating in Cleveland. He came to 
the company in 1946 as a development en- 
gineer, joined the sales department in 1947, 
and in 1951 was made the company’s repre- 
sentative in Washington, D. | 





Vinyl in Aircraft Lead-Wire Assembly 


\ high-tension aircraft lead-wire, con- 


sisting of multiple layers of nickel braid 
with a plastic made from Goodrich’s Geon 
vinyl paste resin sandwiched between each 
layer, is being manufactured by Scintilla 


agneto Division, Bendix Aircraft Corp., 
idney, N. Y. Used to carry high voltage 
from the transformer coil to the spark 
plugs, this new wire is expected to replace 
1e old rubber covered type which de- 
teriorated rapidly from continual exposure 
to ozone from electrical discharges and heat 


from the engine’s exhaust manifolds. 


Changes at Seiberling 


Walter T. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Akron, O. Johnson, 
who is being promoted from assistant 
general sales manager, succeeds C. A. 
Reed, who becomes assistant to the 
president. 

Douglas Mueller, assistant to the pres- 
ident and director of public relations, 
will continue in both posts, but has been 
granted a leave of absence to attend the 
spring session of the Advanced Manage- 
ment Program at Harvard Business 
School 

\ 26-year emplove of Seiberling Rub- 
ber, Johnson started as a salesman for 
the company in Arkansas. Later he was 
district sales manager in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., and Atlanta, Ga. He was 
named assistant general sales manager 
in September, 1952. 

Reed, who joined Seiberling on No- 
vember 16, 1921, was one of the first 
employes hired by the company. He has 
headed various sales positions including 
service, government, manufacturers, 
mileage, and truck tire sales. In 1945 he 
became assistant to the president, a 
position he held until he was named 
veneral sales manager in 1948. 

Harold A. Polonus has been named 
publicity manager at Seiberling. A mem- 
ber of the public relations staff of Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. for the past 10 
vears, Mr. Polonus will be responsible 
rr publicity and company publications 

the newly created post at Seiberling. 








Stauffer Forms Pacific Division 


In the program of simplifying the 
corporate structure of Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co., New York, N. Y., of which 
Western Molded Products, Ine., and 
Pacific Hard Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., are general operating divisions, 
these companies have been merged with 
Stauffer. The business of these divisions 
is being conducted in the name of West- 
ern-Pacific Container Division of Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co. 
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Goodrich Opens Exhibit at Chicago Museum 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
ypened a very comprehensive exhibit, 
“The Story of Rubber,” at the Chicago 
\luseum of Science & Industry on Feb- 
ruary 3, with John L. Collyer, president 
of the company, and Major Lenox R. 
Lohr, president of the Museum, taking 
the first ride on a 68-foot long rubber 
sidewalk included in the exhibit. 

“Although the rubber sidewalk will 
be used only to transport people through 
a part of the Museum exhibit,” Collyer 
said, “this mode of travel is a practical 
means of transporting rapidly and effi 


ciently vast numbers of people in 
crowded areas.” 

The Goodrich exhibit itself contains 
29) permanent units, covering 8,500 


square feet of floor space. A total of 81 
push-buttons, three motion picture pro 
jectors, six slide projectors, six record- 
ings, and one sound track are used to 
tell “The Story of Rubber.” All but one 
of the exhibits make use of moving or 
animated illustrations which are con 
trolled by the audience. 

The exhibit is a product of two years’ 
thinking, planning, and building and in- 
cludes a miniature crude natural rubber 
plantation, a synthetic rubber plant 
which has a demonstration compartment 
in which latex is drawn from a pipeline 
and is then mixed with salt and acid 
solution to form solid rubber, a display 
that tells the story of rubber compound- 
ing, a demonstration of the use of rubber 
as a conductor or non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, sponge rubber, the varying de- 
grees of resilience that may be obtained 
with rubber, a spectacular demonstra- 
tion of rubber bonded to metal which 
lifts a 1953 automobile, and displays of 
belts, airplane de-icers, tires, hose, and 
footwear. 

The severe pounding a tire takes from 
bumps and road shock is dramatically 
illustrated by a visitor-controlled guillo- 
tine at the entrance to the exhibit. The 
guillotine is 60 feet high and has a 
30-pound blade. The impact of the free 


falling weight, which develops a_ force 
of 1,800 foot-pounds by the time it 
reaches the tire, was found at first to 


pound the steel wheel rim out of shape 
without any apparent effect on the tire. 
The rim is now specially braced to take 
the jolt, which bounces the blade 40 feet 
back up the track. 


In the model synthetic rubber plant, 
the materials go through three stages 
in each of the four units of the plant: 
polymerization and mixing; recovery of 
unused monomers; and the processing 
of the rubber. Push-buttons control the 
start of the and a series of 
lights shows the progress of the mate- 
made into the rubber 


pre CESS, 


rials as they are 
latex 

In the display 
pounding processes, by pushing buttons, 
the visitor can materials which 
go into any one of four different prod 
ucts: tires; conveyor belts; water bottles; 
and fishing boots. Lights signal the type 
of rubber, cord or fabric, and chemical 
ingredients used in the manufacture of 
a given product. 

By pushing buttons in the de-icer dis- 
play, the visitor can work two 
de-icers—one full size and the other one- 
third scale on a model airplane which 
“flies” through a storm. Snow is pro 
jected in the background. A movie dem 
onstrates and explains the process by 
which the pulsating rubber boots remove 
ice from the leading edges of wings. 

The puncture - sealing qualities of 
*Life-Saver” tubeless tires are illustrated 
by a special puncturing machine by 
which the visitor is able to puncture the 
same tire as many times as desired. A 
gage attached to the tire registers the 
constant air pressure 

Three revolving drums are utilized 
to tell the story of the manufacture of 
rubber boots. Push-buttons control re 
volving pictures which sl 


showing rubber com 


select 


sets of 


how the material 
used, the form into which it is molded, 
and how it is applied in each step ot 
manufacturing the rubber boot. 

Che Goodrich company plans to main 
tain the exhibit at Chicago Museum of 
Science & Industry for five years. More 
than two million visitors a vear_ will 
have an opportunity to see this “Story 
of Rubber” and ride on the rubber side 
walk. 


American Resinous Chemicals Corp. 
and American Polymer Corp., both of 
Peabody, Mass., have appointed Schib- 
ley Solvents & Chemicals Co., 1940 E 
Sixth St., Cleveland 14, O., sales agent 
in Ohio 


New Russell Executives 
The Russell Mie. Co.. Middletown, 


Conn., following a meeting of the board 
of directors on February 11, announced 


that the following new officers of the 
company have been named: Leo S. Sulli- 
van, vice president in charge the auto 


motive and aero sales division; Peter F. 
Madsen, vice president in cl we 
belting sales division; Bruce S. Williams, 
vice president in charge of material and 
production control; and A. Paul 
Jr., secretary of the company. 
Mr. Sullivan came to Russell in 1923 


as Westchester County representative 


1 
smith, 


In 1932 he became New York division 
manager; in 1936, eastern states man- 
ager; in 1937, sales manager of the auto 
motive wholesale division; and in 1952 


sales manager ombined automo- 


tive and aero ¢ 





( 
ling 
V1 


Mr. Madsen joined Russell in 1924 to 
develop and promote the sale of high- 
speed endless belts and was made sales 
manager of the belting division in 1935. 


Mr. Williams’ first position with the 


company was as manager of the south 
east territory belting division in 1946, 
from which he was appointed assistant 


1949, 


came to Russe as 


to the president in 
Mr. Smith 


promotion manager in 


] 
sales 
1952 


and has headed the promotion of Ruslon 
woven plastic tape. He ill continue to 
be responsible for the advertising, sales 
promotion, and market analysis of Rus- 
sell products in addition to his duties 


as secretary. 


Scott at Knitting Arts Exhibition 








Scott Testers, Inc., 90 Blackstone St., 
Providence, R. [., has announced that its 
new “Accr-O-Meter” weighing svstem,! 
is ipplied to ( | vert i Pel tt Mo cl ] 
tensile tester r constant-rate-or-extel 
sion testing \ be featured at its boot 
at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in the 
\tlantie City \uditorium \pril 27 
through May 1 

Other Scott products vw ( ‘ ip- 
pear at. the show include the new 
Clemson bundle fiber tester, a recording 
streneth tester knitting varn s 
and tensile teste! a twist c ter 
with lens to ig varn d t 

R Rk Wor N 





Goodrich Exhibit at Chicago Museum of Science and Industry: Left to Right: Tubeless Tire Punctured 2,000 Times with Steel Spike with No Air 
Loss; Synthetic Rubber Latex Coagulated with Acid to Form Solid Rubber for Visitor in Front of Working Model of GR-S Plant; Tubeless Tire 
Subjected to Impact of 30-Pound Weight, Dropped from 60 Feet without Loss of Air; Moving Rubber Sidewalk Which Will Carry More Than Two 
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Million People This Year 


817 








Japanese Polymer Chemist 
at Akron U. 








Shu Kambara, director of the Poly 
Research Institute Japat is 

ven working at kron University as a 
esearch tellow lor thre past several 
months accord g to a story ly ( ig 
Wilson in the January 25 1s thie 
dkros beacoy lourna I) iras 
major interest is reported as that ot 
the vulcanization of synthetic rubber 
since Japan is apparently now planning 
to develop a synthetic rubber industry 
of its own. In this work he has the ad 
vantage of the advice of Prot. G. Stat 
tord Whitby, director of rubber research 


ind Prot. Maurice Morton, 
the director, at the University. 
Dr. Kambara 
Tokyo in April, following a 
study, lecturing, and visiting chemical 
research centers in the United States 


assistant to 


return to 


year <¢ f 


expects to 


Parker Sales Offices 


Phe Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, 
©., has opened district sales offices in 
Cleveland and Los Angeles, Calif., and 
has reported that similar actions are 
planned in a half-dozen other important 
industrial centers 

The Cleveland office, at 1770 London 
Rd. is headed by Edward W. Hollis 


former manager of the company’s rub 


ber division in Cleveland: while Donald 
| Boody, tor the past vear Pacitic 
Coast sales engineer for larker’s indus 
trial products, will be in charge of thre 
Los Angeles office, at 3827 W. Century 
Blvd 


Fort and Fedewitz Promoted 


1 


George A. Fort has been named gen 
eral manager of t 
replace Mr. Hollis. Mr. Fort was man- 
ager of the division’s quality control unit 
prior to his promotion; his post will be 
filled by Anthony Fedewitz, 
chief inspector. 


the rubber division to 


} 
formerly 


Martin Plant Expansion 


Martir Rubber Co... Ine. Long 
Branch, N. J., has announced t ig 
ing of a contract to expand its produc 
tion ant 1 y additional 

for the finishing department is ex 
completed in six weeks; 
office wing will require ap 


proximately twice that time to finis 





omMmce space rhe 


pected to be 


Elastomer Corp. Moves 


lastomer Chemical Corp., Nutley, N. J 
moved to larger premises at 212 Wright 





St... Newark NJ, February 16 
Henry | Ile vice president, announced 
that increasing demands for the = special 





vinyl plastisol compounds Elastomer man- 

ufactures move. The 
- ~ +71 1 a es 

company recently developed a foamed plas 


necessitated this 








many 





tisol based on vinyl resins for I 
new applications in various industries have 
been found. Expanded facilities 
plant will enable Elastomer to 
search and development of new 


the new 
continue re 
materials 


and at the same time improve existing 
products and customer service 


818 


Goodrich Purchases Heel 
and Sole Company 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has purchased the assets and business 
of The I. T. S. Co., Elyria, O. The en 
tire line of I. T. S. “Tuffy” heels and 
soles, which will continue to be manu 


factured at Goodrich’s Clarksville, 
Fenn., will be added to the Goodrich 
shoe products. 

In making the announcement, F. A 
Lang, general manager of Goodrich’s 


shoe products sales division, also said 
that his field organization would be re 
vised to include several members of the 
I. T. S. selling organization. Under the 
new arrangement, tive field sales super 
visors will be established at Akron, At 
lanta, Los Angeles, New York, and St 


Louis. 


New Sand Blast Hose 
be 15% 


new sand blast hose, said to | 
1 r and 100% more flexible than others, 
has been developed by the Goodrich Com- 
pany. Built with an = abrasive resistant 
cover and tube, and reinforced with a sin- 
gle braid of high tensile strength cotton 
cord, the new Hightlex hose is claimed to 
reduce worker fatigue and provide in- 
creased output. It is recommended for use 
in blast cleaning, cutting, or finishing of 
castings, stone, glass, and metal surtaces 
and tor conducting sand, steel shot, and 
sharp abrasive materials at high 
The hose is available in) four 





+} . 
ther 


velocities, 





sizes of inside diameters, 34, 1, 3. and 
1'. inches, with working pressures ranging 
trom 100-150) psi... depending on the di- 


meter 


To Start Operations 


National Polychemicals, Inc., recently 
organized New England chemical con 
moved its temporary offices 
and laboratory facilities from Boston to 
the firm’s new plant site on Eames St., 
Wilmington, Mass 

Construction of the first plant unit 
there has been completed and will begin 
operations this month. Planning is re 
portedly under way for additional plant 
units to be built at the Wilmington site 


cern, has 


Kel-F Plant on Stream Soon 

The M. W. Kellogg Co., subsidiary of 
Pullman, Inc., has announced that its 
new plant in Jersey City, N. J., will soon 
go on stream to produce Kel-F fluoro- 
chloro-carbon plastics its anticipated 
hat the plant will begin regular com- 
mercial production by April, 1953, and 
will supply more than a million pounds 
of the product annually when it reaches 
full capacity 





Diamond Takes Option on 
Belle Alkali 


\lkali Co., 300 Union Com 
merce Bldg., Cleveland, O., has taken a 
60-day option on Belle Alkali Co., Belle 
W. Va., either to purchase the stock o} 
that company or to acquire the right to 
use its methane chlorination process 
Under the terms of the agreement, Dia 
mond will pay $1,558,300 if it acquires 
all outstanding shares in Belle, or $275, 
000 if it elects to use the process 


Diamond 


New Neoprene Cement 


\ new. stable fast-curing neoprene 
cement for use in emergency repairing 
of inflatable equipment has been devel 
oped by The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron, O., and can be obtained 
from Nvlos Rubber Co. One of the com 
pany's r Loxite cements, this 
new thermosetting adhesive is said to 
be air-cured and ft bond within 


series ot 


form a 
several hours which is claimed to be 
stronger than the neoprene-coated fab 
ric that it holds together. It is not aft 
fected by low temperatures and will 
thermoset at temperatures far below the 
function point of natural rubber ce- 
ments, it is also claimed. 


Gun Mounts at Firestone 


Firestone has announced the completion 
oft a three-inch, twin-fifty gun mount, the 
first of its kind to be produced by that 
company on a Navy contract valued at 
$62,000,000. Equipped with radar fire-con- 
trol systems, the 17-ton mount can be oper- 
ated electronically or locally, as required. 


Anaconda Switches Salesmen 


Ross A. DeMatteo, 2nd, salesman in the 
Washington district sales office for the last 
several months, has been transferred to 
the New York office of Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. He came to the company in 1947 
and was appointed a sales engineer, after 
having completed an extensive training 
course. Most recently, in Washington, he 
Was assisting Anaconda’s government repre- 
sentative there. 

James P. Ruch, salesman in the Kansas 
City office, has been transferred to the De 
troit office, 714 New Center Bldg., Detroit 

Mich. 

Bruce Van Wagener has 
\naconda sales organization, and has been 
assigned to the New York district office, 


York, 


25 Broadway, New 


Columbia-Southern Scholarship 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the es 
tablishment of a four-year science and 
engineering scholarship to be given an 
outstanding high school senior at Bar- 
berton, O., site of the firm’s largest 
chemical producing plant. Designed to 
encourage talented students with lead- 
ership characteristics to seek science and 
engineering careers, the initial $4,000 
scholarship is limited to Barberton, but 
similar programs may be extended to 
other plant locations if the undertaking 
proves successful. A three-man commit- 
tee of college professors will choose the 
initial recipient. 
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W. H. Cornell 


Bronis deSupinski 


DeSupinski and Cornell Join 
Marbon Corp. 


Bronis deSupinski has joined the labora 
tory staff of Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind., as 
assistant chief chemist. He was formerly 
with Congoleum Nairn and the Glenn I. 
Martin Co., where he was active in poly- 
merization and application work on vinyl 
resins. 

W. H. Cornell has joined Marbon as 
group leader in the product development 
department and will be engaged in the de- 
velopment of adhesives and applications for 
new resins. Mr. Cornell comes from Hen 
rite Products Corp., where he was in charge 
of the development of rubber-to-metal bond- 
ing methods for vibration dampeners, 
mountings, and other mechanical goods 


Commodity Exchange Elections 


Commodity Exchange, Inc., New York. 
N. Y., has announced that William Reid, 
Bache & Co., has been relected president, 
and Joseph Fischer, Joseph Fischer & Co., 
has been reelected treasurer. — following 
vice presidents were elected: Theodore A. 
Lauer, E. F. Hutton & Co.; Milton R 
Katzenberg, Jacob Stern & Sons, Inc.;: 
Hans A. Vogelstein, American Metal C 
James S. Saxby, Hecht Levis & Kohn. 
Inc.: George Elbogen, Geo. Elbogen & Co. 
In addition, Nathan W. Diamond, I. A. 
Israel & Co., was elected to the board of 
governors to represent the rubber group. 


X-Ray Diffraction School 


General Electric is presenting a course 
on the basic theory of X-ray diffraction 
and its application to fields which consti- 
tute present or potential uses of diffraction 
equipment. The course, to be held May 4-8, 
at G-E’s X-ray department plant, 4855 
Electric Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., will con- 
sist of 40 hours of laboratory work and 
also lectures by specialists in related fields. 
Applications for enrollment are still being 
accepted. 





Reconditioning Plastic Gloves 


The availability of a service for recondi- 
tioning and reprocessing worn and damaged 
plastic dipped cotton gloves has been an 
nounced by U. S. Industrial Glove Corp.. 
Detroit, Mich. The new process, called 
Over-Kote, is said to insure 100 reusabil- 
ity in most cases at a small fraction of the 
original cost of the gloves. The service in- 
cludes cleaning, sterilizing, patching, re- 
shaping, recoating, vulcanizing, and pairing 
and is available through the corporation's 
Glovco National Service 
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Reclaimers Reelect Officers 


The Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., on 
January 31 announced that the officers 
which served it during 1952 were re 
elected tor 1953 at the Association's re 
cent annual meeting, as follows: president, 
F. E. oe iflet (vice president of Pequanoc 
Rubber Co.) ; vice oneaniens, G. Kk. Trimble 
facenules Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co.) : seeretary-treasurer, Charles T. Jan 
sen, of Kubber <lge. 

The 1952 board of directors was also re 
elected at the same meeting: R. FE. Casey 
(general sales manager, Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division, United States Rubber Co.), 
Irving Laurie (general manager, Lauri 
Rubber Reclaiming Co.), C. Rk. Shaffer 
(president, Xylos Rubber Co.), D. 5S 
Morse (vice president, Bloomingdale Rub 
ber Co.), and Mr. Trimbl 

Jean H. Nesbit, president of U. S. Rub 
ber Reclaiming Co., Was reappointed cha'r 
man of the Association's executive com- 
mittes 





On Silicate Committee 


K. B. McAlpine, of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., and J. A. Neubauer, technical 
director of Columbia-Southern (C1 i 
Corp., have been named to the 
advisory committee of the Graduate 
tute of Silicate Chemistry and Related Sci 
ences at the University of Toledo, Toledo, 
(). 

Urban E. Bowes, of the administrative 
research department of Owens-IIlinois Glass 
Co., has been elected chairman of the com 
mittee, replecing the late David H. Good- 
will’e, former executive vice president 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 








Servicing Center 
for Scott Testers 


Providence, R. hee 
1 ot Scott 


Scott Testers, Inc., 
has announced the appointment 
Testers (Southern), Inc., 216 Reidville 
Rd., Spartenburg, S. C., as the authorized 
source of servicing, repairs, supplies, and 
parts for Scott testing equipment in use in 
the Southeast. Under the direction of John 
Hargreaves, Scott Testers (Southern) will 
maintain a complete stock of factory-mad 
parts and supplies, with machine shop fa 
cilities capable of rebuilding equipment. 

This arrangement in no way affects the 
status of John Klinck, of North Augusta 
S. C., who has represented Scott Testers. 
Inc., in the past, since the new facility 
will devote its activities to existing in- 
stallations. 





Discuss Sheeting Standard 








Revision 
\ meeting of industry and hospital rep- 
resentatives will be held Marcly 19 at the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. ©., to consider a revision of Com 
merical Standard (S114-43, Hospital 
Sheeti i Mattress Protection. ° 
edition of e standard was adopted in 
1943 and applies to fabrics made 
coating or impregnatior 
rubber-like materials 
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New Fuel Hose 
\ tough new hose tor tuel ol delivery 
trucks has been developed by Hewitt- 


Robins, Ine., Stamford, Conn. Having a 
new synthetic rubber cover said to provide 


and damage 
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Edward Izmirian, formerly with Acush- 


net Process Co., and Hl. Muehlstein & 
Inc., as chief chemist, is now plant manager 
ror Robinson Rubber Products Co., Mu 
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\ N.Y Management Award to Six 
— ¢ aimed at in- Rubber Companies 
t lal 1. 34 — Certificates of Management Excellence: 
S c te sal ( i * have been awarded to 
‘ ee a panies by the American 
Se RRO ph Management, New York, N. Y. Those so 
pain sac recognized include: Firestone 
stage, pmenta’ Rubber Co., The B 
S " ; and Goodvear Vire & Rubber Co., 
ss \kron, O.; Minnesota 
( 7 1 Co., St. Paul, Muinn.; 
: we attan, Inc., Passaic N. | 
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t ey te n view oO streneth as opposed to 
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Basic Materials Conference 


\stor, New York, 


attracted a thou 
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consecutive vear. It was also announced 
hat only 330 companies in the [ 


States and Canada, out 


ing concerns whose 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary ee a en ee 
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a gly en corpora 


Hagel, Sieger Directors 


William Hagel and Maurice P. Sieger 
have been appointed to fill vacancies on 
the board of United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. i 

Mr. Hagel is vice president in charge of 
sales for the company, which he had joined 
in 1917. He has since successively served as 
estimator, chief estimator, assistant to sales 
manager, assistant sales manager, man- 
ager machinery sales, and manager of sales. 
In 1946 he was elected vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Hagel also serves as 
vice president, director, and member of 
the executive committee of Adamson United 
Co., Akron, O.; and vice president in 
charge of sales, director, and member of 
the executive committee of Lobdell United 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Sieger, vice president and senior en- 
gineer, started with United in 1922 as a 
mechanical engineer and became assistant 
chief and chief engineer successively and 
was elected vice president in charge of en- 
vineering on July 25, 1944. Mr. Sieger also 
is on the board of Stedman Foundry & 
Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind. 

\damson United, Lobdell United, and 
Stedman Foundry are wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of United Engineering & Foundry 
Co 





Applied Chemistry Exhibit 


Modern living as exemplified by prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry was the 
theme of an exhibit conducted by a 
eroup of chemical companies affiliated 
with the American Research & Develop- 
ment Corp. at the John Hancock Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., on February 17. 

One of the features of the exhibit was 
a presentation by American Polymer 
Corp. of Miss Polymer of 1953, a model 
whose entire wardrobe demonstrated a 
use of products of that corporation. 

Other interesting features were auto- 
motive bumpers molded from plastic 
materials; paper plates coated with 
resinous materials making them grease 
and heat resistant; new types of fabric 
coatings; a display of washable water 
based paints; and other products devel- 
oped by American Resinous Chemicals 
Corp. 

Snyder Chemical Corp. showed test 
panels illustrating uses of its new phe 
nolic adhesives for plywood bonding, as 
well as other exhibits which showed new 
uses of adhesives in the building, auto- 
motive, railroad, and other industries. 

\merican Monomer Corp. and Mono 
mer-Polymer, Inc., exhibited samples of 
their work with the medical and the 
dental professions and with general in- 
dustry in the development of specialty 
monomers and polymers. 





( 


Norwalk Tires for World Export 


\rmstrong-Norwalk Rubber  Corp., 
Norwalk, Conn., has announced the re- 
turn of the Norwalk line of auto and 
truck-bus tires and tubes to the world 
market for the first time since 1950 
Drake America Corp., international trad 
ing company, was appointed the sole 
overseas representative for this line of 
products which will be manufactured at 
the Armstrong-Norwalk plant and at the 
\rmstrong Rubber Co.’s” plants in 
Natchez, Miss.. Des Moines, lowa, and 
\West Haven, Conn. 
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Advanced by Goodyear Aircraft 


Expanding operations at Goodyear Atr- 
craft Corp. Akron, O., have resulted in 
the reorganization of the company's treas- 
ury and comptroller’s divisions. 

J. L. Gimbel, since 1946 works account- 
ant at Aircrait, has been elevated to the 
newly created position of manager ot the 
finance division. He is in charge of all 
treasury and comptroller’s functions for 
the company’s Akron plants, including 
Wingfoot Lake Airship Base; and the 
firm’s subsidiaries at Litchfield Park, Ariz., 
and Radford, Va. 

H. I. Hart, assistant works 
in charge of factory accounting, has been 
named manager of accounting, a position 
formerly held by Gimbel. Hart is now in 
charge of all factory accounting at Akron, 
Wingtoot Lake, Arizona, and Radford. 

H. K. Hoskinson, manager of accounts 
payable department, succeeds Hart as man- 
ager of factory accounting for Akron. He 
is responsible to Hart, as are D. C. Wilson, 
manager of factory accounting at Wing- 
foot Lake, and M. M. Pentecost, charged 
with similar duties at Arizona. 

Responsible to Hoskinson: in’ handling 
factory accounting responsibilities for the 
company’s Akron plants are E. S. O'Fallon 
as manager of production costs; B. H. 
Llewellyn, manager of accounts payable; 
I. F. Wieland, manager of factory book- 
keeping; Jack Klingel, manager of payroll, 
tabulating, and timekeeping; and William 
Hotsko, manager of property accounting. 

S. FE. Taylor, manager of property 
ords at Akron, has been named to assist 
Pentecost at Arizona. 

The reorganization resulted in promo- 
tions for Llewellyn and Hotsko (the former 
was a section head in accounts payable ; 
the latter a staffman); as well as for Wil- 
son, formerly a section head in the produc- 
tion costs department. 

E. P. Hutchinson continues as manager 
of the cashier’s department, charged with 
salary payrolls for all Goodyear Aircraft 
plants and treasury duties at the Akron 
installation. 

Increased tempo nf production at Good 
year Aircraft Corp.’s plant at Litchfield 
Park, Ariz., has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of R. M. Hudak as production man- 
ager. He will superintend tool engineering, 
plant engineering, the material division, air 
ship envelope assembly and the production 
office. He had assignment 


accountant 


been on speci ial 


for the factory manager at Akron since 
1951. Hudak’s service dates from 1929. 
when he took a staff training course, mov- 


ing into time study and wage efficiency, 
and in 1919 he was named manager of per- 
sonnel at Kelly-Springfield at Cumberland, 
Md. He returned to Akron in 1947 as super- 
intendent of the production service division 
and was made rim plant superintendent in 
1950. 


New Division Created 


Increased productivity, plus contem- 
plation of new business has resulted in 
major organizational changes within the 
engineering division of Goodyear Air- 
craft. 

©. A. Brittenham is 
chief engineer, 
stein, vice 
neering. 

In a move to augment the flexibility of 
the company’s engineering operations, a 
new division, known as the piloted air 
craft engineering division, has been or- 
ee comprising six departments. Es- 

blishment of the new = division was 
hoes about by combining four long 
standing departments. 


now assistant 
responsible to Karl Arn- 
president in charge of engi 
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Pennig is manager of the new 
responsible to Dr. oe. 

In this division, also, W. E. Mose- 
bach is manager of the Drie engi- 
neering department and is aided by J. W. 
LLaister as assistant — \lso re- 
porting to Mosebach are W. Brown, 
manager of airframe inst feat design, 
and R. E. Anthony, manager of struc- 
tural design. 

Brown is responsible for power plant, 
mechanical, electrical, electronic, and 
equipment installations and fabric de- 
sign. Anthony is charged with airframe 
structural design, radar mechanical de- 


c._k. 
division, 


sign, and lofting. 

P. E. Ziegler is manager of project 
engineering and preliminary design. 

H. R. Liebert continues as manager 
of LTA special projects, and Edgar 


Everhart, Jr., as manager of fabric co- 
ordination. 

R. L. Ravenscrait is manager of engi- 
neering technical service. J. F. Snider is 
assistant manager of the department, 
which embraces material and processes, 
including metallurgic< il and chemical lab 
oratories, engineering liaison, dimen- 
sional control and pitecaisaat technical 
service. 

R. C. Hager is manager of piloted ai 
craft engineering administration. Baie 
administrative Galion he is respon isible 
for engineering publications, consisting 
of manuals and operating instructions 
— and scheduling, and engineer- 
ing training school. 


New Neoprene Coatings 


\ new system of anti-corrosion coat 
ings using specially al ay neoprene 
has been tn troduced by the Pennsylvania 


Salt Mfg. Co., P hiladelp! via, Pa. The spe 
cial formulations are NeoCoat, Neo 
Prime A (for surfaces other than con 
crete), and NeoPrime B (for concrete 
surfaces) and are reported to have with 
stood three vears of testing under sever 
conditions 
three new products 
is the only true plastic, involyin 
merization by means of an 
included in the product 
\Ithough the initial cost of using the 
new system appears to be higher than 
for other methods, it is claimed that 
maintenance several 
about ] 


corrosive 
Ot the NeoLcat 
g poly 


accelerator 


painting costs over 


vears are half those ot ot 
svstems 


Form Wyrough & Loser 


Wyrough & Loser, a new company 
representing manufacturers of chem 
icals, raw materials, and processing aids 
for the rubber and plastics industry, has 
been formed by George J. Wyrough and 


Thomas N. Loser. Mr. Wyrough was 
formerly with R. E. Carroll, Inc.; while 
Mr. Loser was associated with Georgia 
Marble Co., prior to forming the new 


. 4 


company, which has offices at 801 
St. Bank Bldg., Trenton 8, N. J 


Broad 


To Build Research canes 


United States Rubber Co., Rock ller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., last mont} 
announced the signing of a comical 
purchase contract for approximately 80 
acres of land in Emerson, N. J.. on which 
it plans to erect a new research center 
work in the rubber, 
plastics, textiles, and chemicals. One of 
the conditions of tl 
Emerson 
now in a resident 
to H. E. Humph reys, Jr., ¢ 


dent, in its initial phase the new center 





for basi 


contract is that 
rezone property which is 





\ccording 


mmpany presi 


section 


fundamental research 

1 arch work et) existing 
Passaic, N. J., laborat some 12 
miles away, will be continued. Construc 


activ- 
ories, 


tion of the new center is expected to 
facilities 


begin 

open with an initial employment oi 
about 125. Eventually it 1s expected that 
thi ] 


this year, and the 


lis number will be nearly tripled. 


McFayden Now Assistant Treasurer 


Edward G. Mckayden 
ed an assistant treasurer of U. S. Rub 
ber, effective Marcl 
Walter C. Reich, who 
years with the company 
treasurer since 
ranted a 


has been elect 


3 to succeed 
retired after 49 
Mr. Reich, an 
assisti 1940, was re- 
7 abse nce ( 


cently > 
on the He USE \p- 








serve a specialist 
propriations Committee in Washington 
D. C. Mr. McFayden has been wit 


] 


yu: served 





Rubber since 1935 and 
several managerial capacities prior 


his recent promotion 


Changes in Tire Sales Staff 














John district manager o 
the Sal i Tan is been ) 
pointed inager of | S. truck 
sales, [ te States R ber C \ 
eadq rters in ft general offices 1 
Rocketellet Cente 

Richard M. Vavso inager of farm 
market sales, succee s Mr. Artl ur at 


San Francisco 

















John \\ Carpent di ict m r 
of the Fisk-Gillette division 
York, has been made district manager 
the Denver brane] 

Mi r start U.S. Rubbe 
Ml Se Octob 1945 isat 
tire al Success ly 
the p ( issist t district iver 

thre le ) ( rict lanager 
rr thie t inch, and district ma 
ot ( tne 2 cisco brane 

( | he I r co 
s ( navel 1 
in 1948, district man- 

I tb ( luly, 1949 
ind inager Oo ! ket sales 
January, 1952 

\lr. ( irpenter cam o the co aN s 
x S. tire salesmat n Dallas, [ex 


1936 | “an sohuas lanagte ‘ 
Gillette tires in Memphis, Tenn., in Ma 
1942, tt 


adr avid sales manager for G1 











tires in October, 1947 1 distric lal 
ager of the Fisk-Gill sion in Ne 
York in August, 1949 

\ldo L. Picetti has been nam 
iger ¢ rm market sales for the [ s 
tire division. He st ith U. S. R 
ver in 1948 as a car dealer sales rep 
sentative in York City n ~ 
placed in ( irege Of Ca cle ile S S 
195] 

e Robert Schlichte has been ade 
issistant inagel yassenge t 
sales, Henry \\ Dod ) issistant 





























1 aver o ruck tire sales 1 lea 
Watkins, assistant district miiimnage 
the Vortland, Oreg., bran 

Textile Division Reorganized 
Phare ew pers el appointments we 
Ounce February 2 William 
( rk, vice esident and eral manage 
he mpanv's textile divisi ( 
Lal i DI OVE effect i < st ) 
ate ot dev nent and sales 
. Woodrow LD. Johns Was ap] ( el 

( s¢ t all text “10 

|) lucts salt t varns t 

knitting trades. Mr olnso 

Ce ner ATICLIS¢ Manat ( 
sumer fal . 
W.0O 
a s( 
as eel 








eng mec the new roducts department 
Mr 11 d d r commodity sales 
avers l report t tire ewly i 
pointed merchandise manager. Continuing 
1 t prese iss nents now re 
vorting to Mr. J s 
MModitv sales ina 
harge I sales 
( » arn rst Val 
\sbeston sales; and \ 
’ t a I s 1 ] al = t 1¢ 
U. S. Royal consumer fabrics de 
at 1407) Broadway New Yorl 
SY ue Unde Mi Johns 
Jol W. Solomon conti ues as sales as 
sistant to the general manager. working 
t of the c mpany's othce in Chattar 
Ter vith complete re sponsibility for the 
sale o mbed, carded, ¢ yarns 
i nd 
sales | fected by 
¢ eor ation have their ead irters 
in the company’s general offices Rocke 
feller Center New York 
New ignments in the U.S. Roval 
Fabrics vision of the companv's 1407 
Broadw av othce, New York, were an 
nounced February 13 by Woodrow D 
interes 
John A. Kirby has been promoted to 
Sales inaver ¢ [ “a Roval Fabric 
replacing James d. resienes 
Mr Ki by is nit Ww ( 
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sales Manager for the past two vears 
and has served in the textile trade tor 
1S years 

S. PR. Lalli, who formerly handled 
sales accounts in New York City. will 
now enlarge his scope to include the 


eastern seaboard 


S.J. Bisko, textile technician in charge 
of fabric designing, will add the duties 
ol quality control and finishing plant 


Wison 


salesmen have been 
strengthen the 
t of the 


COonsullel 


Vari, Who 1s 


Besides, three new 


engaged sales loree 
company’s expansion im 
fabrics field W. RR. Bel 


starting as oa 
who tormerl|y 


ts pal 


sales 


aimee: \ | Dionne, 

vorked at the company’s plant in New 
Bedford, Mass., and ain the division's 
production scheduling section; — and 
lames G. Ford 

Nylon Cord Tire Tube 

\ series of tire tests was recently 

igeed by | S. Rubber at Daytona 
each, Fla., to demonstrate the etfective 
ess of its Lifewall auto tire tube in 
iroviding positive blowout protection 
The tube has a double layer of nylon 
cord which serves as a shield to absorb 


road impact and improve the strength ot 
] he tube is said to prevent a 
even if the casing is ruptured 


dowout 


In the tests, cars equipped with U. Ss 
Royal Master tires and Lifewall tubes 
vere driven at high speed on the sand 
CAL over spikes, and over concrete 
jocks. Cars without tires and having 


he wheels mounted only on the Lifewall 


tubes were also driven without blowouts 
Use of Vibrin Polyester Resin 
\ Iyo-inch coating of Vibrin. polyester 


I | of the Naugatuck Division, 
U. S. Rubber, Naugatuck, Conn., is cur- 
rently being used to protect the cosmotron 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 


‘esin, product 


NX. Y., from damage by abrasive particles 
emanating from the concrete radiation 


shields that surround it. Having quick- 

rying properties which permit application 
of two coats within a few hours, the Vibrin 
seals the cement blocks with a haid, glass- 
like surface capable of withstanding weights 
to 40 tons without flaking. 


Wesley N. Stickel, chief chemist of 


fexon, Inc., assumed the position § of 
director of research for Texon, Ine... 
with mills in South Hadley Falls and 


Russe ll. Mass 





New $1,000,000 Windowless Rubber Reclaiming Plant of Boston Woven Hose 





Mil-Strainer for Removing Foreign Matter 


Bakelite Fluorothene Resins 


A new plant for the expanded produc 
tion of fluorothene resins is under con 
struction at South Charleston, W 
and is expected to be completed by the 
middle of 1953. This continuous-process 
plant will be built and operated by Car 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. and will 
produce three grades of the resin. Bake 
lite Co. will handle sales of the resins. 
soth companies are divisions of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
x Oe 


Promoted by Logo 


Richard FE. Dunning and Richard E 
Jarzombek have been appointed to the 
positions of factory manager and man 


ager of sales SeTVICe, respectively, in the 
organization of Logo, Ine., Chicago, IL, 
division of Bee Chemical Co. Mr. Dunn 
ing Was production superintendent prior 
promotion; while Mr. Jarzombek 
served as a technical sales representative 
for the company. 


to fis 


New Rubber Reclaiming Plant 
in Operation 


\ new $1,000,000 rubber reclaiming 
plant having an annual capacity of 7,200 
tons was formally placed in operation at 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge. Mass., on February 24. Lo- 
cated in Greater Boston, the plant is 
claimed to incorporate all the best 
known features of various reclaiming 
systems and be the most modern, con- 
tinuous digester plant in the 
country. 


process 


The new reclaiming process is de- 
scribed as being essentially an auto- 
matic, “high pressure neutral system 


which will reduce reclaiming operation 
time from 24 to eight hours. Enginecred 
entirely by a company staff headed by D. 
QO. Johnston and G. E. Appel, under the 


supervision of J. C. Walton, the new proc- 
ess is said to produce a high-quality de- 
vulcanized grade of rubber and synthetic 
(GR-S), and also to recover a considerable 
quantity of cotton and rayon cord and steel 
Wire 


from automobile and truck tires. 


Scrap Rubber at BWH Plant 
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Goodyear Promotes Several 


Robert C. Case, technical superintendent 
of the Gadsden, Ala., plant of ‘lhe Good- 
year Tire . Rubber Co., has been returned 


engineer of the tire 
and will re- 
tire 


to Akron, as chiet 
design division of the company 
port to W. E. Shively, manager of 
ae 


M. Laatsch, chief chemist at Gadsden, 


moves ee the post vacated by Case; while 
j. L. Ryan, assistant chiet chemist, gets 
si itsch’s old position. At the same time 


R. Adams was named manager of tech- 
vote service at Gadsden. 

Case, with Goodyear since 1933, became 
technical superintendent at Gadsden in Sep- 
tember, 1950. He joined the company as a 
member of the production training squad- 
ron and has specialized in tire development 
and design work. During the war he was 
loaned by Goodyear to the War Production 
Board as a tire technician. 

Laatsch has served at Gadsden as chief 
chemist since March 1, 1951, going there 
trom the Goodyear Fabric Corp., New Bed- 


ford, Mass., where he held the technical 
superintendent’s post. From 1938, when he 
joined Goodyear, until! he was assigned 


New Bedford in 1947, Laatsch had been 
employed in Akron. 

Ryan went to Gadsden as assistant chief 
chemist in 1952 from Goodyear’s Los An- 


geles plant, where he began his company 


service in 1941, 

Adams joined Goodyear in 1943 and 
served in Akron until December of last 
vear, when he was transferred to Gadsden. 


Walter J. Lee has been appointed 
manager of tire development and com- 
pounding at Goodyear, to succeed Wal 
ter W. Vogt, who has asked to be re 
lieved of that responsibility for reasons 
of health, according to R. P. Dinsmore. 
vice president in charge of development 
and research 


Vogt will assume special technical 
duties as assistant to Vice President 
Dinsmore. 

Hilton J. Lafaye, sales manager of 


the rim division since 1951, has been 
named general manager ot the com 
pany’s metal products division (formerly 
the rim division). 
Lee, who joined Goodyear in 1922, 
completed training in the company's 
squadron in 1925: was transferred to 
tire design; was appointed assistant su 
perintendent of the Goodyear-Java plant 
in 1937; returned to Akron in 1939 to 
head the truck tire design department: 
in 1942 was named technical contact mat 


in the manufacturers’ sales division: 
became Detroit resident engineer begin 
ning a vear later; in April, 1951, was 


appointed assistant general manager o 
the rim division; and in 1952, genera 


manager of the division 

Lafave entered the company in 1935 
as a salesman in the rim division and in 
\pril, 1951, was advanced to sales man 
ager. 

Voet, who started with Goodyear in 
1917, worked in the analytical labora 
tories, in research, and in research com 


development of testing 
chief compounder = in 
Then, in 1948, he 
manager of the 
division. 


pounding; on 
methods and as 
the tire division. 
appointed development 
and compounding 


Was 


tire 

R. H. Meiser, manager of the labor 
division and an employe of Goodyear 
for the past 33 > years, will shortly 


assume the duties of acting personnel 
director at the company’s Sumatra plan 
Dolok Merangir. Replacing 
Ben N. Colyer, who will 
manager of the 


tation at 
Meiser is 
continue as 


also 


pension de 
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under a consolidation of duties. 
assignments in the Goodyear 
purchasing department and a transfer of 
another department member to Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., have been announced by 
Mark W. Laibe, director of purchases. 
Charles R. Howard has been named man 
ager of the engineering purchasing section, 
succeeding i - Wyle, sent to Goodyear 
Aircraft) as assistant purchasing agent 
r 


partment 
Two new 


V. L. Petersen has been made manager of 
the chemical and pigment section of the 
Goodyear Tire purchasing operations. 


Howard has been affiliated with Good- 
year’s purchasing department since 1938 
when he was transferred from the com- 
pany’s Windsor, Vt., plant, which he had 
joined in 1936. 

Wyle started with Goodyear in 1933, 
served seven years at Goodyear Aircraft, 
was transferred to the Topeka, Kan., plant, 
then returned to Akron. 

Petersen came to Goodyear in 1947 and 


has been in the purchasing department since 
January, 1948. 


Division Anniversary 

The fortieth anniversary of the mechan- 
ical POL ds division ot Goodyear Was reached 
on February 1 with justifiable pride in the 
expansion record of the division from the 
time of its inception. Beginning in 1913 
with but four products, it is now producing 
20 major categories of sti in the in- 


dustrial rubber goods field with more than 
20,000 different specifications for manu- 
facture, including 400 different rubber parts 


for the modern automobile. 

The division began its activities on one 
floor of the old main tire plant in Akron 
with less than 150 emploves. At present it 
employs more than 5,000 persons and 1s 
operating in the company’s Plant Two in 
\kron, has complete plants at Lincoln, 
Neb. and St. Mary’s, O.. and has manu- 
facturing divisions in the company’s Los 
\ngeles, Calif., and Bedford, Mass., plants 


Hi-Miler Truck Tire Further Improved 
An improved model of the Hi-Miler 
Xtra Tred truck tire is currently being 
produced by Goodyear. Made in both 
nvlon and rayon cord and constructed 
of a reportedly more resilient rubber 
which was developed by using ye fine 
particle size SAF carbon blacks, the new 
model is claimed to add approximatels 
50% extra miles to the life of the 


tire. Featured on the new Hi-Miler is a 
wider, flatter tread which is claimed to 
provide as much as 50 more non-skid 
depth than the standard tires 
Rocket Transported Sphere 
\ new type of fabric sphere which can 


be carried approximately 80 miles in a 
and then P ger pens vas be en devel 

Army Signal Corps by 
use in studies of high 
and long-range commu- 
has a wall 0.015-inch 


rocket 
oped for the U 

Goodyear. For 
altitude weather 
nication, the sphere 


thick, consisting of two-ply nylon fabric 
processed with a nylon coating. The 
sphere is carried near the nose of the 
rocket, and, as the rocket reaches the 
peak of its flight, the cone portion ot 
the missile is blasted away bv electron 


impulse. This action automatically re 
leases the sphere, which is then inflated 
by means of a pressurized evlinder con 
tained within itself and tracked by tele 
scopes after it has descended to a certain 
height 


Gasoline Pump Nozzle 
\ tlexible 


answer to the 


1 
tne 


car 


nozzle, claimed to be 
problem of scratches on 
finishes due to contact with ogre pump 
nozzles, is being produced by gion 
St. Marys, O., plant. pine Be y gaso 
line, benzol, or other petroleum pl ara 
the new nozzle, called Mar-Not, offers less 
resistance to gas flow and is sunproof and 


weather resistant, it is further claimed 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 


Production, and Inventory, December, 


1952, 1951 


December, 
195? 
446,008 
2,447,462 
82.567 
4.976.037 


Passenger Casing 
Shipments 
Original equipmet 
Replacement 
Export 


Porat 
6,519,357 


Production 
Inventory end of mont 11,244,594 





Shipments 
Original equipment 470,231 
1 725,243 
54,819 
1,250,293 
1,425,419 


? 848.707 





nent 916,239 
705 

137,386 
6,226,330 
ion 7,944,991 
14,093,361 








> 910.428 
1,900,773 
<= 


$868,545 
5.643.807 
1d of month 11,743,881 








November, 1952; Year, 
g N b Total Potal 
195?) 1952 1951 
PAUST,774 4.102.298 6,728,553 
432.817 $5,525,185 34,226,242 
4? 066 741.651 723,242 
67 4.662.660 70,369,134 61,078,037 
30 6.070, 801 74,441,064 65,545,941 
lo 9S 9.612.240 11,244,594 6,973,419 
t 690 5.381.315 5.424.030 
707.627 8.877.100 10,385,636 
$3,949 779,433 954.018 
1 1 1 9 0h 15,037,848 16.763,684 
$55 1,313,199 16,081,322 17.859.036 
l 059,464 ? 848.76 1,791.36 
6605.40 9 483, 613 32,152,583 
140,444 54,402,285 $4.611.878 
86,015 1,521,084 1.677.260 
5 68 5,891,926 85,406,982 8.441 1 
60 384,000 90,522,386 83.404.9 
14.84 12,271,704 14,093 361 8.764.786 
? 666,839 'Y 471.383 37.151.424 
1,898,169 32,931,308 32, I83,823 
51.670 1.015.069 1,071,253 
5.46 4,616,678 63,417,760 65,506,500 
10.30 5,116,681 65.039, 263 67,248,885 
7.64 10,909,946 11,743,881 10,694,458 
N \ ee 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





John D. Farr 


John D. Farr has been added to the 
development and service 
Emery Industries. Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, O. Mr. Farr has had con- 
siderable experience in vinyl plastics and 
synthetic rubbers with The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., at both its Akron and Marietta 
plants. In his new capacity Mr..Farr will 
be concerned with all development and 
technical service activities pertaining to 
Emery’s Plastolein plasticizers. 


M. F. Duffy has assumed the: duties 
of northeastern division manager for the 
associated tire and accessories division 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
He was formerly New York City district 
field manager. 


Herman A. Schaefer has been elected 
secretary of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., suc- 
ceeding George F. Goodyear, who re- 
tired last vear when the company’s ex- 
ecutive offices were consolidated in 
Stamford, Conn. Mr. Schaefer has been 
serving as assistant secretary since May, 
1952, and is also secretary of Kentucky 
Synthetic Rubber Corp., an organization 
of 19 non-tire rubber companies, includ- 
ing Hewitt-Robins, which operates the 
government-owned = synthetic rubber 
plant at Louisville, Ky 


Edward J. Strube = joined the tech- 


nical staff of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. He is con- 
nected with the rubber laboratory of the 
organic chemicals department, whére his 
job will include customer service work 
with the wire and cable industry. Mr. 
Strube was formerly with Bishop Mig 
Corp., Cedar Grove, N. J., maker of di- 
electric tapes. 


Jack D. Porter has been made a staff- 
man in the truck tire sales department of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, O. Porter had been coordinating 
the advertising and sales promotion activ- 
ities of the chemical products division. 
Since joining the Goodyear production 
squadron in 1933, Porter has held a 
number of production posts. 
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department of 


Max A. Minnig, vice 
tional sales manager of 
for Witco Chemical Co., 
New York 16, N. Y., has been made di- 
rector of sales for the company. Mr. Min- 
ig joined the company in 1946 in the nat- 
ural gas division, carbon black operations. 
William Wishnick has been appointed 
Mr. Minnig. The former, who 
came to Witco in 1949, began his career 
with the company in the Chicago asphalt 
division, 


president and na- 
rubber chemicals 


260 Madison Ave., 


assistant to 
sales 


James H. Watt has been named branch 
ot pla stics sales for the Los An 


soles: office of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
Western division to succeed the late W. F. 
Roberts. Watt, assistant branch manager 
in Los Angeles since 1947, will be re- 


sponsible for the sales of all Monsanto 
plastic materials in southern California, 
including Lustrex styrene molding mate- 
rials produced at the division’s plant at 
Long Beach, Calif. After joining Monsanto 
in 1932, Watt worked on a variety of proj- 
ects in the plastics division research, de 
velopment, and testing groups. He entered 
the sales department in 1946. 


George G. Yule recently joined A. 
Schrader’s Son, Division of Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Inc., as special representative with 
he sage at the Brooklyn, N. Y., 


office, 470 Vanderbilt Ave. Mr. Yule 
in 1914 became associated with the 
experimental and engineering depart- 
ments of one of the major rubber 


After World War I he con- 
the rubber industry for a num- 
ber of vears and later entered the real 
estate development field. During World 
War II, Mr. Yule was a member of the 
War Production Board and has since 
filled various executive positions for the 
government with the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, Control Materials Plan, and 
National Production Authority. 


companies. 
tinued in 


H. D. Hughes and E. E. Fogle have 
been appointed general sales manager 
and sales manager, respectively, of the 
industrial chemicals division, Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Co., a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. The an- 
nouncement of these promotions also 
marked the return to the company of 
Mr. Fogle, who has been on a seven- 
month leave of absence as Director of 
Rubber, Chemicals, Drugs, and Fuel 
Division of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. 


Thomas D. Cabot, executive vice presi- 
dent and vice chairman of the board of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., 
Boston 10, Sng has temporarily left his 
duties with the firm to serve as an indus- 
trial consultant to the State Department's 
Technical Cooperation Administration. To- 
gether with a group of American research 
and engineering consultants, Mr. Cabot 
will advise and assist the Egyptian gov- 
ernment in developing that country’s in- 
dustries under a Point 4 program. The 
first phase of the project will consist of a 
study of the raw materials resources, actual 
and potential markets, marketing condi- 
tions, domestic and export trade, and avail- 
able industrial facilities in Egypt. 


David E. Straiton has become manager 
of plant services for The b. F. Goodrich 
ratte Akron, O., and will be responsible tor 
a variety of service activities at plants 1, 
2, 5, and 6. Straiton joined the company 
in 1913. His first assignment was in the 
engineering division, where he later be- 
came a gene of the production super- 
vision statf and a an gr se manager. In 
1934 he was appointed director of recrea- 
tion, and in 1938, chief of plant protection 
in Akron; in 1941, chief of plant protec- 
tion at the Lone Star Ordnance plant, Tex- 
arkana, Tex. Fourteen months later Mr. 
Straiton organized plant security for the 


American- made rubber plants built and 
operated for the government by Goodrich 
in Kentucky per Texas. At the end of 
World War II he returned to Akron as 
chief of plant protection. In 1949, Straiton 
became chief of plant protection for all 


Goodrich plants in this country. 


P. A. Burns has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., in Cleveland, with responsibility for 
sales of industrial rubber products and 
conveyor machinery in Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. Mr. Burns 
joined the company in 1941 as a sales 
engineer at its Passaic, N. J., plant, was 
ransferred to Cleveland in 1943, and in 
1951 was placed in charge of conveyors 
division sales in Michigan and Ohio. In 
his new capacity he will be responsible 
for sales of industrial rubber products, 
including belting, hose, and molded 
goods made in the company’s Buffalo 
plant, as well as conveyor machinery 
produced in Passaic and Philadelphia. 


James N. Mason has been appointed to 
direct research and development for the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods 
and plastics, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Ma- 
son previously had been executive vice 
president of Interchemical Corp. coated 
products division. From 1942 to 1949 he 
had been with O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., 
serving consecutively as superintendent, 
plant manager, vice president, executive 
vice president, and a director. He had 
also been associated with Quabaug Rub- 
ber Co., Victor Reclaim Products Corp, 








James N. Mason 
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S. S. Goodwin, manager of mines of 
The New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front St., 
New York 38, N. Y., has been elected a 
vice president of the company, with head- 
quarters at New York. Mr. Goodwin 
worked for the Kentucky Geological Sur- 
vey and later became affiliated with what 
is now the Bertha mineral division of The 
New Jersey Zine Co., Austinville, Va., 
where he rose in 17 years to the position 
of superintendent. In 1947, Mr. Goodwin 
was transferred to New York and the fol- 
lowing year was made assistant manager 
of mines. He became manager in 1950. As 
vice —*, Mr. Goodwin will be re 
sponsible for the mining and exploration 
operations of the company, retaining his 
title as manager of mines. 


Leonard K. Firestone, oe of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Califor- 
nia, is the new president of the Los An- 
geles Council of the Boy Scouts of 
\merica. 


Martin G. Weiss has been named re 
search director of field crops in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils & Agri- 
cultural Engineering, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The position 
has been vacant since W. M. Mevers re- 
signed in June, 1952, to take charge in 
the work in agronomy and plant genet- 
ics at the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Weiss formerly supervised soybean im- 
provement investigations in the Bureau. 
In his new position Dr. Weiss will be 
responsible for planning, coordinating, 
and managing activities in production 
research on cereal crops, cotton and 
other fiber crops, and forage crops and 
their respective as well as rub- 
ber plant, sugar plant, tobacco, medic- 
inal, and special crops, and weed in- 
vestigations. 


diseases, 


Richard K. McConkey has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, in- 
dustrial division, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O. Mr. McConkey, for- 
me rly division district manager at Mo- 
line, Ill., succeeds the late Melvin H. 
Kuhl. 


John H. Wishnick, manager of the 
Chicago plant of Witco Chemical Co.. 
has been placed in charge of chemical 
manufacturing at the Chicago and the 
Brooklyn plants of that company. Mr. 
Wishnick in 1948 joined Witco as a 
petroleum engineer for the Continental 

Carbon Co. 

Joseph Tumpeer, 
asphalt division has 
the manufacturing 
renceville, Ill., and 


sales manager of the 
assumed charge of 
operations at Law- 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


David W. Doner, personnel manager 
at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s Plant 
C at Akron, O., since 1947, has been 
appointed superintendent of personnel 
services and wage standards for the 
Goodyear Atomic Corp. Mr. Doner will 
be responsible to H. C. Hilliard, indus- 
trial relations manager of the corpora- 
tion. 


Austin Hamel, former Midwestern 
newspaperman, has been appointed to 
the public relations staff for the National 


Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Mr. Hamel will assist Manny 


Mighdoll, director of public relations. 


March, 1953 





William J. Haney 


William J. Haney has been elected 
president of the Kirkhill Rubber Co., 
Brea, Calif., to succeed T. Kirk Hill, 


founder of the company, who becomes 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. 
Haney has been with Kirkhill for 23 
vears, during which time he has held the 
positions of head foreman, plant super- 
intendent, factory manager, and general 
manager. 


Paul R. Hofmann has been appointed 
sales manager for the newly established 


wall covering division of Bolta Products 
Sales, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Hof- 
mann will make his headquarters in 
New York, N. Y., at 10 W. 33rd St., 


and will supervise all sales activities of 
the wall coverings, Bolta-Wall and Bolta 


Wall-Tile. Mr. Hofmann was formerly 
employed by United States Plywood 
Corp. as sales manager of the plastic 
wall covering division. At an earlier 
date he had worked for United States 


Rubber Co. and Virginia-Lincoln Corp. 
In the latter capacity, he established the 
research and development laboratory for 
plastics. 


John W. Gosselin has been appointed 
assistant to the president, Phoenix Mig. 
Co., Joliet, Ill. Mr. Gosselin has been 
connected with the company in both the 
operating and the divisions since 


1949, 


sales 


Harold E. Kleintop has been ap- 
pointed manager of wire product opera- 
tions of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., responsi- 
ble for production and sales at the 
company’s Philadelphia, Pa., plant, 
which produces wire screen cloth for the 
processing of coal, ore, sand and gravel, 
chemicals, food and other products, and 
also open-mesh wire conveyor belts for 
manufacturing processes requiring ex- 
tremely high temperatures. 

Hewitt-Robins acquired its Philadel- 
phia plant in March, 1952, from the 
Korb-Pettit Wire Fabrics & _ Iron 
Works, Inc. Since then, production ca- 
pacity has been upped 40%. Further 
expansion programs scheduled for com- 
pletion this month will result in a fur- 
ther increase of more than 60%. Mr. 
Kleintop was vice president and chief 
engineer of the plant when it was sold 
to Hewitt-Robins. 


Richard G. Cox and I. Newton Kim- 


sey have been named in orga lizational 
changes in the uaketd and general prod- 
ucts division at The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 

Cox has become eastern di 


ager with responsibility for al 









the Boston, New York, 

Akron, Detroit, and Chicago distri 
formerly manager of original e 

sales, has been with the compa 

than 27 years <¢ 1 served at one time as 
manager of lathe cut, molded, extruded, 
and sponge sales. 

Kimsey was appointed western divisio 
manager with responsibility for Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, and Atlanta. Kimsey, with 


the company since 1922, became manager 





of the Akron sales district in 1939 and 
in 1949, field sales manager the indus- 
trial products department. 


Gerald E. Torgerson has been ap 
pointed | manager ot \erosol valve sales 
for A. hrader’s Son, Division of Sco- 
vill Mic. Co., Inc., 470 Vanderbilt Ave 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. After his 
from military service and following sev 
eral years in the construction field, Mr. 
Torgerson joined Schrader in 1949 as 
special representative covering the sale 
of medical gas products in the United 
States and Canada. In his new position 
he will continue to handle Air Force 
government his principal 
assignments during the past few years 


release 


sales, one ot 


consultant, Garden 
that the Marcelo 
Philippine Islands 
for which he has done consulting 
work, has just completed the building of 
a tire plant there, and a production of 
300 tires a day is now being turned out. 


Charles Cholerton, 
Grove, Calif., reports 
Tire & Rubl ver Corp., 


} some 


technical sales 
Chemical 
sales de- 


George R. Buchanan, 
representative in Monsanto 
Co.'s plasticizers and resins 
partment, will spend six to eight weeks, 
beginning about March 16, with Mon- 
santo-Kasei Chemical Co. in Japan. He 
will aid the sales and technical staff of 
the company in adapting \merican pro 
cedures, particularly of a technical serv- 
ice nature, to the sale and promotion of 
plasticizers and re sins to Japanese indus- 
tries. Buchanan’s visit is part of a con- 
tinuing program of assistance for the 
company. 


Lawrence A. Appley, president of th 
American Management Association, on 
February 2 was elected a director of Dayton 
Rubber Co., Dayton, O. Mr. Appley, who 
served as execut ive director of the War 
Manpower Commission during World War 
II, was formerly vice-president and a di- 
rector of both Vick Chemical Co. and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

C. M. Christie, president and general 
manager, American Latex Corp., Haw- 
thorne, Calif., manufacturer of foam rub- 
ber products, which firm Dayton acquired 
last August, also was li 


elected a director 
of the parent company. 


Russel J. Keller has joined Cleveland 
Welding Co., Cleveland, O., subsidiary 
of American Machine & Foundry Co., as 
engineering assistant to the president. 
Mr. Keller was formerly technical super- 

visor of the aircraft wheel and brake 
division of The B. F Goodrich Co. 
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Collier W. Baird, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer of Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
Inc., 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 
last month was elected secretary of the 
firm 


Hans J. Mueller has established him- 
self as a consulting chemist and engineer 
at 451 Deming Place, Chicago 14, III 
Dr. Mueller has had 24 vears’ experience 
in the rubber and related industries. He 
received his Ph.D. in 1929 from the Uni 
versity of Giessen, Germany. For two 
vears he worked for Lothar Hook on 
rubber theory and from 1931-1937 was 
connected with Continental Rubber 
Works, Hanover, Germany In 1937 
he came to the United States where he 
worked for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. until 1940, following which he has 
been connected with Stokes-Thermoid 
Co., Faultless Rubber Co; Lord Mtg. 
Co., and Airlastic Co. Dr. Mueller has 

ly done consulting 
work and plans in the near future to 
have his own facilities for mixing, cur 
ing, and testing rubber and rubber 
products 


alreac considerable 





John L. Brooks, since 1944 Dallas dis 
trict credit m q “he B. F. Goodrich 
Co.’s replaceme1 ision has assumed 
the duties also of division operating manag- 
er, succeeding the late Charles B. Kahler 
Brooks has been with Goodrich since 1934 
when he became credit and operating man- 
iger of the company’s store in Houston. In 
1939 he was promoted to Houston district 
credit manager and in 1941 was transferred 
to retail store supervisor of the Houston 


district 


¢ anager tor 





CANADA 


Foxboro Expands Plant 


\ new plant extension by The Foxbor 
Co,, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., has more that 
doubled its instrument manufacturing fa 
i¢s in Canada, according to The Fox- 

Foxboro, Mass. The recent ex- 
nd u he past five years, re 


Ppallsion, seco 1 in 
indicat- 








-growing demand tor 





and contr instruments 
dustry 
8 } os 
¢ £ i ll ng if 
ing er ind appearan¢ ¢ ew sectio 
. t ri stee and brick constructio1 
\ spa us \ iw area and sawtoo 


skylights. It adds 23,000 square feet of 
factory space for the production of instru- 
ment parts, assembly of instrument panels 
and cabinets, storage of materials, and for 
enlargement of the plating, finishing, and 
shipping departments. An additional 5,000 
square feet on a lower level provides a 
new cafeteria for employes and _ training 
school facilities for customers’ men, whe 
are instructed in the proper use and main- 
tenance of Foxboro instruments. 

Designed to meet future as well as im- 
mediate needs, the plant extension includes 
under-floor service ducts to eliminate over- 
head piping of air, water, gas, and elec- 
tricity; an underground switchroom and 
transformer station; and foundations for 
still another building. 

The new facilities mark a significant 
chapter in the 40-year history of the Ca- 
nadian company and its sales representa 
tives, Peacock Brothers, Ltd. Another as 
sociated company, Foxboro-Yoxall, Ltd. 
with factories in London, England, manu 
factures instruments for European industry 


Canadian Subsidiary of 
Precision Rubber 


Precision Rubber Products  Corp.. 
Dayton, O., has announced the estab 
lishment of a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Precision Rubber Products (Canada), 
Ltd. at Ste. Therese, de Blainville, P. Q 
The subsidiary is expected to provide 
Canadian customers, both military and 
industrial, with a source within the Do- 
minion of the company’s O-rings and 
Dyna-Seal packings. Located 18 miles 
trom Montreal. the new plant of 14,000 
square feet of Hoor space is expected to 
start production in April, 1953, with 75 
employes. 

The officers and executives of the 
company, whose general sales office for 
Canada is at 10 McNab St. South, 
Room 205, Bruce Bldg.. Hamilton, Ont.. 
are as follows: H. G. Taylor, president; 
R. FE. Allen and W. A. Smith, vice 
presidents; A. W. Meyering, secretary: 

J. Brandenburg, treasurer: C. M 
Gallienne, plant manager; and F. J. 
Brohman, sales manager. 


Plastics Industry Growing 


\ gross production value of $39,370, 
000, which represents an increase of 28% 
over the 1950 figure, was reported for 
the Canadian primary plastics industry 
for 1951 by the Bureau of Statistics. In 
addition, the number of plants produc 
ing synthetic resins to be used in further 
manutacture has increased by two to 


total 16 at present 





Enlarged Foxboro Plant at Montreal: New Extension Is at the Left 
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George E. Griffin 


George E. Griffin 


EORGE EARL GRIFFIN, tech- 

nical sales representative of Har 
wick Standard Chemical Co., Akron, O., 
succumbed to a heart attack February 6, 
while vacationing in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

A native of Akron, the deceased was 
born February 7, 1898. 

He received a B.S. in chemistry from 
the University of Akron in 1921, was 
graduated from Cleveland Law School 
with a LLB in 1932, and was admitted to 
the Ohio bar the same year. 

From 1925 to 1926, Mr. Griffin was in 
the control and analysis section of the 
general chemical laboratory, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., from 1926-28, 
specifications for industrial products 
division, and from 1928-47, was tech- 
nical group head in charge of molded 
goods. 

During World War II he was a mem 
ber of the following committees: Con- 
sulting Technical Committee of the War 
Production Board on soles and_ heels, 
Committee on Molded Rubber Products, 
and an alternate member on the Hard 
Rubber Committee. 

In 1947 he joined Harwick Standard 
a technical sales representative. 
George Griffin was a member of the 
\merican Chemical Society, its Divi 
sion of Rubber Chemistry, and its Akron 
Section and the Akron, Buffalo, and 
Detroit Rubber groups. He held 
membership in the Star Masonic Lodge, 
alls, O., Stark Consistory,. 
Canton, and the Tadmor Shrine of 
\kron 

lfuneral services were held 
10 at the Billow Chapel, 
interment at Mount 
both in Akron. 

Besides the widow, Mr. 
mother and two sisters survive. 


also 
Cuvahoga 
February 


followed by 


Peace Cemetery, 


Griftin’s 


Melvin H. Kuhl 


eat H. KUHL, assistant gen 
eral manager of the industrial divi- 
sion, The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
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Canton, O., died February 6 in a_ local 
hospital atter having been stricken with 
in eml yOlis eR 

Mr. Kuhl was born in Chicago, Ill. 
52 ve ars azo He received his high school 
education in’ Evanston, Ill, and was 

raduated from the University of Illi 
nois in 1922 

In 1926 the deceased joined the Tim- 
ken organization, where his first assign 
ment was with the Cleveland office: 

en he was sent to Buffalo, N. Y., as 
othice manager; and later was made head 
ot the Detroit office He returned to 
Canton in 1939 and worked in the in 
dustrial sales order department until 
June, 1945, when he was promoted to 
assistant general manager of the indus 
trial division 

An outstanding figure in civic affairs, 
Melvin Kuhl was one of the leaders of 
the Citizens Committee for Good Gov 
ernment in Canton. He also belonged to 
the Presbyterian Churel 

Survivors include Mrs. Kuhl, a daugh 
ter, and two brothers 


Wm. F. Roberts 


ILLIAM F. ROBERTS, 52. sine: 
1948 manager of Monsanto Chemical 
Vision sales office in Los 





{ ) . plas cs 
Angeles. Ca January 23 after a 
irt attack 
A native of Springtield, Mass., Roberts 
attended = public schools there and) joined 
Monsa in 1925 as a production planning 
erk. In 1945, after a leave of absence to 
serve in the allocations and contracts di- 
S101 t the War Production Board, he 
1s appointed New England sales repre- 
itive for the plastics division, a post 
( ele 1 he took ver his Los Angeles 
ass ent 
He is survived \ Ss wite nd } 
dqdaug = fi 


FINANCIAL 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., Columbus, O. For 1952: net profit, 
$2,657,018, equal to $3.44 a common sl are, 

rasted with $3,394,884, or $4.54 a share. 
¢ year before; sales and services, $79.,- 
793,391, against $79,769,875 





Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For 1952: net profit, $4,782,503, equal to 
$3.12 a } common share, against $6,461,426, 

r $4.23 a share, in 195] 


Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y. For 
1932: net earnings, $4,896,373, equal to 
$3.61 a common = share, compared with 
$5,516,371, or $4.11 a share, in 1951; sales, 
$84,039,381, against $84,265,587 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
©. For 1952: consolidated net income. 
$39,009,866, a new high and equal to 
a common share, compared with 
$36,628,296, or $7.75 a share, in the vear 
before: sales, $1.138,403,608 (a record), 
against $1,101,141,392; income and ex 
cess profits taxes, $69,096,511. against 
$74,911,921 


$8.30 
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Crown Cork International Corp., 


Baltimore, Md. For 1952: net profit, $596,- and subsidiaries. 


$505,959, or $3.01 a share, in 1951. 


in 1951; net 

es ° ° > a7 ee . 

The Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., $637,/22,241 ; 
and domestic subsidiaries. Year ended — taxes, 
November 30, 1952: net earnings, 


with $3,703,807, or $3.74 a share, in the 
preceding fiscal vear; net sales, 
067, against $82,086,318 


The Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, 
()., and wholly i 
months to December 31, 
$498,932, equal to $1.54 a share, 
$297,049, or 92¢ j 
sales, $11,040,530, against $10,529,047. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
and subsidiaries. Year ended November 
30, 1952: net income, $6,147,918, equal 
to $4.76 each on 1,214,025 common 
shares, contrasted with $7,016,640, or 
$5.46 each on 593,501 shares, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; net sales, $185,914, 2 


934.580, against $10,150,000; 9 current 
assets, $76,997,835, current liabilities, 
$38,807.977, against $65,922,045 and $31, 
884.545, respectively, on November 30. 
195] 


in 195] 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. For 
1952: net profit, $8,612,822, equal to $4.29 
each on 1,867,125 common shares, com- 
pared with $10,818,217, or $6.32 each on 
1,617,125 shares, in 1951; sales and other - 
income, $323,075,903, against $288,828.815; The Commerc 

x 


income ta 


ar 
3. 
es $13,936,213. against $20.- 











$57,083,000, 
$4,035, current assets, 
643, equal to $4.08 a share, contrasted — bilities, $111,683,193, 

605 and $126,085,721, 
$81,893. December 31, 195 


net 
equal to $5.05 
trasted with $4,857,141, 


-d the following 
graphed co may ) 
United States from this 


Commerce 





















163,709 lomiciled in the 
ivrd from Department of 
The price is $1 for 
, i : ; Automotive Vehicle 
Okonite Co., Il’assaic. N J Pen Dealers: Angola, Colombia. 
months to October 31, 1952: net in Gum Dammar, 

( ~ Te Gum Jelut nz Eenorters: 
come, $1.704,289, equal to $11.24 a com Runner Gaads atae 
mon share Sporting Goods, 7 & 

Dividends Declared 
( STOCK Ratt PAYABLI 

Armstrong Cork ¢ Com $0.65 Mar. 
Jelden Mig. Co Com. 0.404 Mar. 
Br 1 Rubber ¢ Inc Com 0.25 Mar. 
By } Com 0.37'% Feb. 
Ca ble ¢ Lt Cl. A Cor 1.00 q. Mar 
i We 0.75 Mar 

( idian Tire Co Lt Com 0.15 Mar 
Pid 0-0 Mar 

Com. 0 49q Mar 

Con 0.40 Mar 

$1 Cl. A 0.25 q Apr. 

0 $1.09 Com 0.15 Mar 

Co., Inc Com 0 85 Mar 

$4.50 Pid 1.12% Apr 

$3.50 Pid 0.871% Apr 

I tkote ¢ Com. 0 50 q. Mar 
$4 00 Pid 1.00 q. Mar 

General 1 & Rubber ¢ ( 0.50 q. Feb. 
0 81144 q Mar 

0.9344 Mar 

1.0614 q Mar 

( Sa ( I 0.37'% Mar 
1.00 q. Mar 

0.75 q Mar 

Ce 0.65 Mar 

In 0.50 q Mar 

Cor; 0.75 Mar 

1 Ce 0.35 4 Mar 

0.37) 2 Feb. 

; 0.60 q Mar 

est Rubber Reclaiming Co 0.25 q. Apr 
1awk Rubber Co 0.25 q. Mar 
0.25 extra Mar 

( 0.65 Mar 

Pp 0.29 Mar 

Co Com 0.25 q. Mar 

445° Pid 1.13 q Apr 

5 Cl. A 1.25q Apr 

fhermoid Co ‘ Com, 0.10 Mar 
Iyer Rubber Co $4.25 Pid. 1.0614 Feb 
U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. $1.40 Pfd 0.35 q Apr 
nited Elastic Cor Com, 0,00 q Mar 
United States Rubber Co Com 0.50 Mar 

s Non-Cur 
Ist Ptd 2.00 Mar. 14 
2.00 June 


The B. F. Goodrich ee 
For 5 
O86, equal to $3.17 a Class A share, against $32,364,008, equal to $7. 60. e ach on 4, 164. 
792 common shares, compared with $34, 
42.881, or $8.15 each on 4,133,969 shares 


$624,102,207, 
income and 
against 
$308,799,659, 
against 


owned 


share, 


against $170,771,521: income taxes, $5. aaa pgs gory me 
oO . 


Trade Lists Available 


Intelligence 
trade 
be 


& Equipment 


Senzoin, 


Thailand, 
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When ordering GR Rubbers 


specity polymers extended with 


Sundex-53 and 





Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH offer vou the 
assurance of polymer uniformity. plus the 
advantages of the most favorable physical 


characteristics of the finished vuleanization. 


Circosol-2XH 


Minimum downgrading of the polymers takes 





place during compounding and long storage 
of raw polymers when these two Sun_prod- 
ucts are used as extenders. 





SUNDEX-53 is a relatively aromatic process aid. 
Its plasticizing action provides good processing 
in Banbury and mill mixing. Sundex-53 is highly 
compatible with natural rubber, GR-S, reclaims 
and all combinations of these three. 


Oil masterbatch polymers containing 





Sundex-53 

New Old 

Number Number 

X-740 X-712 25 parts Sundex-53,. 50/50 
rosin /fatty acid emulsified 

X-743 X-713 25 parts Sundex-53, rosin 
acid emulsified 

X-737  X-716 37.5 parts Sundex-53, 50/50 
rosin/fatty acid emulsified 

X-724 37.5 parts Sundex-53, rosin 


acid emulsified 


CIRCOSOL-2XH is a relatively naphthenic process 
aid. Its plasticizing action is not quite as great 
as that of Sundex-53. However, its nonstaining 
characteristics permit wider application. With 
small amounts of peptizers, Circosol-2XH pro- 
vides desirable processing stocks. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


Oil masterbatch polymers containing 
Circosol-2XH 





New Old 

Number Number 

X-738 X-628 25 parts Circosol-2XH, 50/50 
rosin/fatty acid emulsified 

X-745 = =X-693 25 parts Circosol-2XH, 50/50 
rosin/fatty acid emulsified: 
nonstaining 

X-747 = =X-717 = 37.5 parts Cireosol-2XH, 
rosin acid emulsified 

X-718 37.5 parts Circosol-2XH, 

fatty acid emulsified 

X-735 X-722 37.5 parts Circosol-2XH, 


rosin acid emulsified; 
nonstaining 


Oil black masterbatch polymer containing 
Circosol-2XH 





New Old 
Number Number 
X-746 X-629 25 parts Circosol-2XH, 50 


parts HAF carbon black 


For more information about Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH. 


write SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RW-3. 


UNOCD> 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ® SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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IRON OXIDES OF EXCEPTIONAL PURITY 


than ever. § 
racteristics: eK 
" Clean bright color ee net 
Easy dispersion and Pp 
Color permanence 
. Exceptional streng 
. Unusual purity 
» Fine particle size 
» Good aging behavio - 
Moderate ee ee 
i ticle s 
eroidal partic 
a and flex resistance 
Low deleteriouv 
Low deleterious m 
content 
Controlled pH 


se 
For better color and better products U 
or - 
these MAPICO REDS in: ute 
» High quality inner tu 
Footwear 
Rubber hose 
Drug items 
Sundries and 
Chemical goods 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor 





New Machinery 


IR 4 WAY-2 POSITION 
Ocace Py PUSH PULL VALVE (0) 

AIR—*18 P.S.j Lt 

SUPPLY (C) 





es SAFETY 
DIAPHRAGM, {AIR VALVE (6) 
OPERATED 

LOCK (8) 
(Cc) 
F—— SENSING 
oo yy ELEMENT (A) 
t. 


—- 








STEAM 
ned 
INLET 


: 





VULCANIZER 


= 





( TY ‘ 
BLOW =A DOWN | 
Siow da oown 1 


Diagram Showing Installation of Weston Safety Door Lock 
on a Vulcanizer 











Vulcanizer Door Lock 


A NEW door lock that is claimed to make impossible the 


careless opening or closing of vuleanizer doors has been 
announced by Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. 
(Completely automatic in operation, the device prevents admission 
of steam into a vuleanizer until the door has been completely 
closed and locked and prevents the door from being opened until 
pressure inside tl 


he vessel has been reduced to 10 inches of water 
ol CSS 


As shown in tl 


i illustration, t 
mi the 


the sensing element is mounted 
vuleanizer shell and receives the full pressure in the 
vessel. While operating dependably at pressures of 10 inches of 
water or less, the element also withstands pressures up to 150 
psi. The element controls the diaphragm operated lock which is 
mounted on the door ring and locks the door by means of a 
stop bolt. The position of this bolt controls the operation ot 
the safety air valve mounted on top of the lock by either per- 
mitting or preventing the passage of air to the valve. On hand- 
controlled vuleanizers, the air line from the safety valve is con 
nected directly to diaphragm valves on the steam inlet and blow- 
lown lines. An air line pressure of 18 pounds is required for 
operation of the lock 


New Extensometer by Baldwin 


pe of extensometer for use with films, foils, and 
rs in conjunction with the type MA-1 
recorder has been built by the O. S 
lige ® 


stress-straim 
Peters Co., Washington, 
for Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia, Pa 
Developed in cooperation with C. H. Adams, Monsanto Chem 
ical Co., the Adams extensometer is said to provide a solution 

problem of recording stress-strain data in the tension 


} 
he 


(Continued on page 836) 


Adams Extensometer Illustrated for Non-Rigid Plastics Application 
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IN THE 

RUBBER INDUSTRY... 
Muehistein, through progressive 
business methods and con- 
stantly increasing efficiency 
of operation, continues today, 
as it has for over forty years, 
to advance the standards of 
service as leading supplier to 
the rubber and allied industries. 


CH OFFICES: 


IN THE 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY... 


Typical of the great strides 
being made in design and 
styling by all companies in 
the automotive industry is 
this Chrysler “Special” 
hand-crafted by Ghia of 


«MUEHLSTEIN 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, . 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 


CRUDE RUBBER, SYNTHETIC RUBBER, SCRAP RUBBER, HARD RUBBER DUST, PLASTICS 








OF HOSE REINFORCEMENT 
offers you all these advantages... 


@ Lower mainte- 
nance 


@ Yarn package 16 
times larger 


@ Complete auto- 
matic control 

@ 1/7 power 
required 


@ 1/3 floor space 

@ 300% faster pro- 
duction 

@ 500% greater 
labor efficiency 


@ 90% less down 


time 


@ Minimum noise 


@ Lower capital 
investment 


The Fidelity Knitter uses untreated rayon, cotton, 
nylon, fiberglass, etc. as purchased, eliminating costly 
treating and rewinding equipment. Only 4 yarns to 
iend, save time and give consistent hose diameters. No 
drying time after knitting. 

Results—a finer, more flexible hose with better ad- 
hesion, at a lower cost than braided hose. 

Only Fidelity Knitters can give you all these 
advantages . . . advantages that put you ahead of com- 
petition and provide your customers with a better hose. 

Why not write for 
new bulletin on single 
or double deck models. 


ACT NOW! 






MODEL D-25 
FIDELITY VERTICAL HOSE 
REINFORCEMENT MACHINE 


FIDELITY 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 


INC. 
3908 FRANKFORD AVE. e PHILA. 24, PA., U.S.A. 


New Materials 


Pliovic G3OV—New Vinyl Resin 


A NEW addition to its Pliovic polyvinyl chloride resins has been 


announced by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, O 
Designated Phovic G&OV, the new resin is described by H. k 
Thies, manager of the firm's chemical division, as a genera 
purpose, straight vinyl having an approximate intrinsic viscosity 
of 0.80-centipoise and designed to complement the use of th 
previously announced Pliovic G9OV! in calendering, coating, anc 
extrusion, 

Because of its lower viscosity, the processing temperature re 
quirements of the new resin are 20-40° F. below those of G9OV 
while its thermal stability is comparable. These features permi 
more rapid calendering and extrusion, and the excellent reception 
of the resin to colors suggests its use in rainwear, draperies 
upholstery, and shower curtains as well as industrial applications 


See wr Oct., 1952, issue, p. 124 


New All-Decyl Plasticizers 


\BFLEX DDA (di-decyl adipate) and Cabflex DDP (di 

decyl phthalate), said to be the first all-decyl plasticizers 
to be produced commercially ,are now available from Godfrey 
IL. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. These two monomeric diesters 
are claimed to offer low volatility, low temperature flexibility. 
and high permanence in elastomer compounds at competitive 
prices. Both plasticizers impart smaller variations in flexi- 
bilitv, over wide temperature changes than are available with 
other commercially produced plasticizers. 

Cabtlex DDA is a monomeric ester of high molecular 
weight (426) with a volatility of less than 0.3%, an acetic 
acid content of 0.03%, and with little odor. Vinyl products 
made with Cabflex DDA have both excellent aging stability 
and migration properties; while pastisols exhibit low viscosity 
and good shelf stability. Cabflex DDA is recommended for 
use whenever permanence, low-temperature performance, and 
minimum changes in drape and flexibility are required. 

Cabtlex DDP has a molecular weight of 446, volatility ot 
low extractability, low viscosity (119 centi 
poises at 20° C.), and a low odor level. Vinyl compounds 
which contain this plasticizer demonstrate low volatility 
(about one-quarter that of DOP), excellent migration prop 
erties, and a stiffness much less dependent on temperature 


less than 0.3% 2 


than that imparted by other esters. The manufacturer rec- 
ommends Cabflex DDP for use in conjunction with standard 
plasticizers, such as DOP, Di-OP, and DCP, where its prop- 
erties will improve the aging characteristics of the stocks 














Toughness 
SEE PAGE 726 
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2200 sq. ft. 
of blueprints 
show us 








__— aaa. 





HOW TO REBUILD YOUR BANBURY” MIXER 





A This rotor is badly worn, but blueprints show us 
how much to build it up in order to return it to 
its proper size and shape. 


B Here is the rebuilt rotor, ground smooth and to 
original contours. 





FB-804 
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These blueprints give the exact size and shape of every 
one of the 775 parts of your Banbury* mixer as it was 
originally built by Farrel-Birmingham.* 

Without these drawings, it is extremely difficult to do 
a first-rate rebuilding job. When rotors, for example, are 
rebuilt to the wrong size or contour, incomplete mixing 
and inefficient production are the inevitable results. 

At Farrel-Birmingham*, worn rotors are rebuilt to ori- 
ginal dimensions in a sequence of 42 separate operations, 
including three nondestructive tests for soundness. Re- 
sult: rebuilt rotors are just exactly as good as new ones, 
and carry the same guarantee. 

The repair and rebuilding of other parts is handled 
with equally painstaking care. We know how to restore 

and often improve on the original working 
efficiency of each part, and we have the manu- 
facturer’s special interest in maintaining the 
reputation of the Banbury* mixer. 

For the best in Banbury* mixer repair work, 
write, wire or telephone one of the offices 
listed below. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. (Telephone Ansonia 4-3331) 


AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First National Tower (Tel 
Jefferson 3149 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 120 So. LaSalle Street 
Tel. Andover 3-6434) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2032 Santa Fe Avenue 
Tel. Lafayette 3017) 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860-A M & M Building (Tel 
Preston 4472) 


*Trade-marks of Farrel-Birmingham 
Compony, Inc. 


-Ciumingham 
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tire molds 
special machinery 
tear test equipment 
fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 


your inquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Akron 9, Ohio 












FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 


Side plate or column presses for compression or trans- 
fer or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
*“*Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 
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New Goods 


Neolite Suede 


EOLITE in suede was 
introduced by the shoe 
products division, (ood- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, O., at the Nationai 
Shoe Fair in Chicago late 
in| October. The sueded 
Neolite can be produced in 
a range of colors and lends 
itself to all types of shoe 
construction. Uniform = in 
quality and texture, the 
suede will not crock (lose 
its color) or matt, can be 
cleaned easily, and is ex- 
pected to cost less than 
leather suede, it is claimed 
In addition to Neolite 
suede in combination with 
leather and other materials 
in shoes, Goodyear’s dis- 
play also included women's 
purses made of the suede, 
shoe products made en- 
tirely of Neolite, Neolite- 
Neotex soles and heels, 
and “cellular” Neolite 





Neolite Suede Shoes Have Neolite 
Soles and Toplifts 


New Truck Tire 


NEW truck tire said 
to have delivered up 
to 50% more mileage in 
tests and actual fleet op- 
erations was announced 
by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
\ccording to H. D. 
Tompkins, vice president 
in charge of sales, the 
new Super Transport tire 
has an extra-thick base 
tread which assures 
thousands of extra miles 
of service. The tread de- 
sign of five continuous 
ribs practically eliminates 
cupping and wiping, and 
the tires wider and 
flatter contour provides 
maximum driving trac- 
tion, better stopping. and 
longer wear, it is claimed. 
H. D. Tompkins (Left) and C. S. Gischel, pion | Pig caged 
of Firestone, Display (Left) New Super — goes: sante — 
Transport Truck Tire and (Right) Pre- 9 '™" 4 \ . ee pach 
viously Announced Transport Truck Tire “(CPPeG-down shoulder 
treatment tor greater 
strength and cooler run- 
ning; a heavier, stronger, wider bead with extra chafers for 
greater stability on the rim; and a new body of super gum 
lipped, tension-dried cord said to prevent growth and cracking. 
\vailable in a complete range of sizes, the Super Transport 
truck tire is the only all-wheel position tire with maximum skid 
depth on the market, Mr. Tompkins said. 





Vinyl Floor Tile 


HE B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., recently developed a 

new vinyl plastic floor tile whose appearance, it is claimed, 
improves with wear and which requires no waxing. This 
Koroseal tile, having undergone laboratory and actual in- 
stallation testing in which it is said to have been proven mois- 
ture resistant, fire-proof, and unaffected by alkali, is suitable 
for consumer installation. The new tile will be manufactured 
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No matter how you measure it- 
plastic gage stays accurate with 
calender rolls on TIMKEN bearings 


HEN you mount calender 

rolls on Timken* tapered 
roller bearings, the gage of plas- 
tic film and rubber sheeting stays 
uniform, because Timken bear- 
ings hold rolls in accurate align- 
ment. You get uniform gage for 
the length of the sheet, sheet after 
sheet. And you get more yards 
per pound of material, because 
Timken bearings hold gage to 
minimum tolerances. 


Roll necks do not require re- 
machining since the tight fit be- 
tween the neck and the bearing 
inner race eliminates roll neck 
wear. As a result, down-time is 
minimized. 

The true rolling motion and 
smooth surface finish of rollers 
and races of Timken bearings 
practically eliminate friction and 
wear within the bearing. You 
maintain calender roll precision 
for longer periods of service. 

Timken bearings are tapered in 
construction which permits them 
to take radial and thrust loads in 
any combination. Line contact 
between rollers and races gives 
them extra load-carrying capacity. 

Make sure you get all the ad- 
vantages of Timken bearings in 
your calenders, mills, refiners and 
mixers. For full information,write 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian 
plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable 
address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 












































Diagram shows how calender rolls are mounted on Timken tapered roller 
bearings to maintain uniform gage of plastic film and rubber sheeting. 





TIMKEN | 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOT JUST A BALL’ ) NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL) AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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for NEOPRENE COMPOUNDING —. 


\ MAGLITE-m* 
Better acid acceptance 
Better anti-scorch properties 
Better uncured stock life 
Safer tubing at higher die termperatures 
Faster tubing and wire covering 
Better molding characteristics 
Excellent curing aid 


MAGLITE-D* 
Has all the advantages of MAGLITE-M 
with these added characteristics 
Greater bulking factor per cubic foot 
Higher magnesium oxide content 
Easier incorporation into neoprene 
Less dust 
“Magnesium oxides produced by Marine Magnesium 
Corporation from sea water by patented processes 


Call ou Whittaker 


“The Talc House” 


OTHER PRODUCTS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
PUMICE 
ELK BRAND ANTIMONY OXIDE 





\ 

















| \\/ HITTAKER 
9 «©6CCLARK & 
DANIELS, INc. 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS - CHAFERS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS - PLASTIC DUCKS 
aa, DIVERSIFIED COTTON. 
ae FABRICS 


e IS | % . 
THOMASTO 


Whatever your needs our In- 
dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries. 


‘Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 


in eight colors of 80-gage size to conform to home construc 
tion requirements and will be priced slightly higher than thr 
company's regular rubber tile. 


Flexible Adhesive for Polyethylene 
A FLEXIBLE white adhesive which dries transparent has 


becn developed by Adhesive Products ( rp., L160) Boone 
Ave., New York 60, \. Y. The new material, ¢.lled Poly-Grip, 
is said to be eifective in secur.ng ordinary paper labeis to poly 
\n aqueous dispersions which grab: 
of 1500 


ethylene SQUCeZE bottles. 
product has a Brookfield viscosity 

es aa e 2) PES ES ; lec os lids cot 
centipoises weighs 6.32 pounds per gallon, and has a solids con 
E 52%. It can applied by conventional labeling ma 
or brushing. 


immediately, 


tent ol 


chines, and 


New Car Battery 


NEW Jumbo car battery, reported to have 30% more ca 
pacity and power, is currently being produced by The Gen- 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. It features six key construc 
new, heavier, and thicker plates; new  Fiberglas 


points : 


Cutaway-Section of General's Jumbo Battery 


separators; new grid metal; full-size straps and connectors ; new 
active lead particles; and hard rubber containers to absorb shock 
and prevent leakage. Replacing the old Jumbo and Super 3 bat 
teries, the new battery is presently available through General's 


ustributors. 


Extensometer by Baldwin 


(Continued from page 830) 


testing Of Mate rials to which the conventional extensometer Is 
not adaptable : 

Che Adams extensometer contains two sets of measuring 
rolls fixed at an arbitary gage length, and as the test speci 
men passes through each set of rolls, extension in the fixed 
eage leneth is recorded to provide a record of “true” strain. 
lhe instrument can be furnished with low strain magnification 
and large measuring range or with the converse, since it has 
magnifications of 5, 10, 20, 40, and 80 to 1, with a maximum 

two inches 
nt is claimed to combine high measurement 
precision with simplicity of operation. It can be adapted for a 
variety of specimen cross-sections, and while the type illus 
trated is for flat specimens inch wide up to '4-inch thick, 
at one-inch gage length, the basic design is said to be adap 
table to longer gage lengths and smaller or larger specimen 


cross-sections 


measuring range 


Phe instru 
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for outstanding delayed-action 


Calco’s newest accelerator—NOBS No. 1— 
requires no special handling in application and 
gives excellent results in reinforcing furnace 
biacks in tire compounding. Our sales 
representatives listed below will be glad to furnish 


full information and samples for testing. 


“Trade-mark 








AMERICAN Cyanamid company 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ° Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. . Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. * H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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cuTS ANY RUBBER 


e When you plug in the MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK, 
you're boss of the world’s most powerful, portable cutter. 
Guided by its sturdy gauge, the Stripomatik knife zooms 
through stubborn rubber straight as a die. Special rollers 
speed cutting without friction. Note water cooler. Mount 
two or more Maimin Stripomatiks within production line 
for automatic cutting and edge trimming. Save man hours 
and man energy with Maimin Stripomatiks. Write H. 
Maimin Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave.. New York 18. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER 
C. M. BALDWIN 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. 






PR} 


v/ 
CUMYI\\ 


Akron 

New York 
Chicago 
Boston 

Los Angeles 
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FAR EAST 


CEYLON 


Ceylon’s Rubber for China’s Rice 


Ceylon’s long-term rubber-for-rice agreement Wi ith Red China, 


signed in Peking on December 18, 1952, is a notable develop- 

ment in the rubber world, and the repercussions may eventually 

be more widely felt than one is likely to credit or would like 
to credit. 

By the plan, as originally announced, China was to have re- 
ceived all Ceylon’s rubber of about 100,000 tons annually for 
five years. Since China had made it clear that she was inter- 
ested only in sheet, Ceylon would have had to abandon the pro- 
duction of crepe to meet this requirement. Possibly this may 
be one of the considerations which led to the amount of rubber 

be supplied being changed to 250,000 tons for the five-year 
period; possibly the government—despite pressure from inter- 
ested circles—had never intended to enter an agreement by which 
all her rubber would go to China. 

As soon as news ot the contemplated arrangement became 
known, the Ceylon News began to publish, in editorials and in 
special articles, warnings of its dangers. Among other things 
it was pointed out that in entering any kind of contract with 
China over supplies of rubber—an essential war material—the 
local government would be converting itself “into a de facto 
political agent” of Red China. 

It was hardly to be expected that the warnings would avail. 
and the rubber-rice pact between Ceylon and Red China was 
duly ratified. 

A first shipment of 5,700 tons of rubber was loaded on a 
Polish cargo ship, which had arrived in Colombo in the latter 
part of January. Further amounts were scheduled to be loaded 
on two other ships due in the harbor a week later. At the same 
time three shipments of rice from China were expected and 
also 2,000 tons from the United States. 

Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake explained in Parliament 
recently that his government was pledged to preserve democ- 
racy and for that reason had entered the agreement with China. 
How could democracy be served, he reportedly asked, if the 
government could not make rice available to people at a fair 
price, and they were left to starve merely to avoid trading with 
a Communist country? Earlier the Minister of Agriculture and 
Food had stated that since he could gec ao satisfactory reply 
from the United States at the time he had visited it in order 
to get assistance in the grave food crisis facing Ceylon, it had 
been necessary to turn to China for rice. 

So now Ceylon has agreed to sell all her sheet to China and 
is to allow Communist China to open a trade agency in 
Colombo which, it is stated, will concern itself solely with the 
rubber shipments. The arrangement leaves Ceylon with the 
problem of finding buyers for crepe rubber and the hope has 
been expressed that it might be found possible to have China 
buy this too. Presumably it was with this end in view that the 
Rubber Controller was included in the second trade delegation 
that recently left for China. The Minister for Food and Agri- 
culture, speaking at a meeting of planters intimated that the 
government would set aside a substantial portion of the profit 
on the rubber trade with China as a cess for replanting the 
large area of uneconomic rubber in Ceylon. 

\ British view of the Ceylon-China agreement, as revealed 
in the a editorial remarks appearing in the India Rubber 
Journal! may be added : 

“From the point of view purely of the natural rubber indus 
try, the denial of a market of over 450,000 potential rubber 
users can only be regarded as calamitous, and it ‘s time this 
was emphatically said, and those who make rubber an instru 
ment of their political purposes, brought to realize the eco 
nomic consequences to its unfortunate producers. ... Faced 
now with the competition of a State-aided rival, the natural 
rubber industry cannot permanently allow the Chinese market 
to be closed to it. Continuously State-tmpeded, rather than 
State-aided, like its rival... it is really too bad that natural 
rubber should be prohibited from developing a market of such 
promise. Who, today, will say that wisdom does not lie in 
keeping that market door open? 

The Communists are not doing so badly in southern Asia— 
they have established trouble spots for the democracies in Malaya, 
in Indo-China, and now the first steps seem to have been taken 
for a third, practically a hop-skip-jump from South India 


Jan. 17, 1953, p. 2. 
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Bee more than a century, Emery has been first to develop 
new production methods and analytical controls that assure 
absolute uniformity and reliability in each and every ship- 
ment. You can also look to Emery’s continuing research 
and development to bring you the finest in fatty acids first. 

Whether you need a high quality, high stability Stearic or 
Oleic Acid, a Vegetable Fatty Acid, a Hydrogenated Ani- 
mal or Fish Fatty Acid or Glyceride—there is a type and 
quality to meet your exact specifications and price needs. 

For all your fatty acid requirements . . . for reliability, 
uniformity, and constant supply at fair prices . buy 
Emery! 
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In at least two of the Ceylon News articles the blame is 
placed squarely on the United States for the “sense of frustra- 
tion” which provoked Ceylonese to “risk the Communist embrace.” 

The Ceylon Government will supervise shipments when the 
rubber-rice agreement goes into effect. It has reportedly already 
decided to set up a commodity corporation to insure that. ship- 
pers make no undue profits trom rubber exports and has ap- 
pointed a Rubber Commission as a first step. Incidentally the 
government, which had originally intended to restrict purchases 
for the contract with China to Ceylonese shippers, will for the 
time being include European shippers too since the former ars 
not vet in a position to provide the entire 30,000 tons to he 
exported annually. It is also learned that the government 1s t 
establish a price stabilization fund for the rubber industry trom 
part of the profits from the sale of rubber to China. 





MALAYA 


Rubber for China? 


During practically the whole of January there was specula 
tion on the probability that Indonesia, which needs rice badly. 
had followed Cevlon’s example and concluded a rubber-rice 
pact with Red China, and the market reacted in what can 
only be characterized as a rather erratic fashion. For if on 
one day the price went up on the strength of just such rumors, 
on another it dropped for this reason, and a week later the 
same talk steadied the market. 

On January 29, the Straits Times market correspondent 
could say that the Singapore rubber market was of opinion 
that a deal had been arranged: the news circulated that 3,000 
tons of rubber had already been shipped out to China, and 
that another 17,000 tons were to follow within a few days. 
Reports from Jakarta, Java, put the probable amount of rub 
ber arranged to be sent to China at anywhere from 5,000 to 
20.000 tons monthly. Meanwhile the Indonesian Government 
offered no comment, but neither did it deny the reports. On 
January 31 the rumors were still unconfirmed and still per 
sisting: while the market trend was downward. 


Production and Exports Down 


Malaya’s production of rubber in 1952 showed a further 
decrease, as compared with that of 1951 and 1950, and a 
breakdown of totals into estate and smallholder rubber in 
dicates that the 1952 reduction was due to lower outputs ot 
the latter, as the following figures show: 


Year Total Estates Smallholders 
5 12,3585 375.853 
603,880 327,956 
582.646 338,328 





Potal shipments of rubber from Malaya in 1952 came to 
910,472 tons, or 244.792 under the 1951 total of 1,155,264 tons 
Imports of all grades of rubber from all countries into 
Singapore and the Federation came to 338,856 tons in 1952, 
against 547,106 tons the year before. The drop in United 
States purchases from 359,684 tons in 1951 to 234,248 tons in 
1952, accounting for about half the decrease in Malayan ex 
ports last year, put the United States in second place on the 
list of buyers of Malayan rubber. The United Kingdom was 
the best customer, with 273.855 tons (against 280,807 tons in 
1951). France bought 66,193 tons. Germany, 55,465 tons 
(against 44.197 tons), Japan, 44.791 tons (against 30,510), 
Italy. 37,682 tons. 

Of the dominions, Canada took 28,529 tons in 1952, South 
\trica, 18,192 tons, and Australia which has stopped stock 
piling, 17,396 tons, against 47,225 tons the vear before. 

Russia’s share was down to 11,125 tons from 17,497; 
Czechoslovakia’s was up to 17.000 from 9,000. tons. 


while 


Falling Trade with Neighbors 


Recent transactions in which neighboring countries have 
engaged are having an adverse effect on the Port of Penang. 
\ttention has been called to the virtual cessation of the 
rubber trade between that port and Burma in recent weeks. 
During the first half of 1952 about 7,000 tons of rubber had 
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arrived at the port from Burma, at the rate of about 1,000 
tons monthly; there had been a seasonal drop to 400-500 
tons a month thereafter, but by December the rate was back 
to 1,000 tons a month. It is rumored that the reason for this 
condition is that Burma is now selling her rubber at tour 
cents (Straits currency) a pound above the Singapore market, 
to Ceylon, who may be using the rubber for domestic pur- 
poses or to help fill her contract with Red China. 

The dearth of rubber from Burma is another blow to 
remillers at Penang, already hit by the Siam-United States 
rubber agreement. However, in the latter case, at least two 
remillers have reportedly found a remedy: they have switched 
their operations to Siam just across the border and are get- 
ting the business and, what seems to be at least as important, 
a share of American dollars. 


Company News 


On December 22, 1952, two more well-known rubber plant- 
ing companies, Labu (F.M.S.) Rubber Co. and Cheviot Rub- 
ber Co., decided to merge and have formed a new concern 
with a capital of £650,000, to be known as Labu Cheviot 
Rubber, Ltd. It is hoped in this way to save on administra- 
tion costs and at the same time to have an organization that 
is more powerful and better equipped. The two estates, which 
have a common boundary, have a combined planted area of 
13,480 acres, of which 10,468 acres are planted with high- 
yielding stock. 

Lunas Rubber Estates, Ltd., showed a profit of $291,409 
(Straits). or 69.4%, for the year ended October 31, 1952. The 
total dividend for the year was 40% against 100% the year 
before. The company increased its holdings in Chermiang 
Development, Ltd., by 40,000 to 161,000 shares. Cost of pro- 
duction was 54.3 cents on a crop which averaged 692 pounds 
per acre. The advantages of replanting with modern material 
are well illustrated by the comparative yields from the areas 
replanted before the war and those from old rubber, 1,294 
pounds per acre on 291 acres in the first instance, and only 
415 pounds per acre from 766 acres of old rubber. The early 
postwar replantings are expected to be in production before 
long. 

Pajam, Ltd., reports a considerable drop in profits during 
the financial year just ended, due to lower prices and higher 
costs. The working profit was $194,915, against $896,917 in 
the preceding year. Consequently only 714% in dividends 
could be recommended against 35%. 

Forward sales for January-June, 1953, have been made by 
Ayer Panas Rubber Estate, Ltd., (60 tons RMA 1, ribbed 
smoked sheet, f.o.b., Malayan port, at 9534 cents per pound); 
Teluk Anson Rubber Estate, Ltd. (30 tons Standard Smoked 
Sheet, Singapore, 96'4 cents per pound); and Alor Gajah 
Rubber Estate (18 tons, RMA 1], f.o.b., Malayan ports, at 
9534 cents per pound. 

The great replanting scheme for small holdings is now get- 
ting under way. About 1,380 acres of old rubber has already 
been cut out in Malacca, and the 425 owners have received 
financial aid at the rate of $120 (Straits) per acre. In seven 
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7S. this Taylor Vuleanizer Control System is de- 
livering consistently uniform cures at lowest cost 
for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. Akron. 
Ohio. It’s a Taylor Packaged Unit with Double Duty 
Process ‘Timer—running one of a battery of big me- 
chanical goods vuleanizers. The operator simply loads 
the vuleanizer and sets the cure time. Then Taylor Con- 
trol takes over with an automatically coordinated sys- 
tem of time and temperature .. . faithfully repeating 
each evele again and again. Results for Goodyear 
Increased production through increased efficiency ..+ 
fewer rejects. 
Greatly reduced costs through steam savings. 
A big saving in manpower. (Operators released for 
other duties —and from all responsibility for efficient 
processing. 
We believe there’s a moral in this Taylor Packaged L nit 
story for anyone who's interested in closely coordinated 
control of any important rubber process. It might be 
called instrumental teamwork, and it breaks down into 
three points: 
1. The instruments in every Taylor Packaged Unit are designed 
from the very beginning to work together. 
2. You have the economy and dependability of simple air- 
operated control. 
3. You have a complete control system in one neat, compact 
package ... good houskeeping for your plant and easy 
maintenance for your men. 
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Ask your Taylor Field Engineer! He'll analy ze y our prob- 
lem, then he'll turn the job over to Tay lor Application 
Engineers, specialists in instrumentation. Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies. Rochester. \.Y..and Toronto. Canada. 
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Instruments for indicating. recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed. 

density. load and humidity. 
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other states smallholders have cut down 1,049 acres of old 
rubber, and they too will receive this payment. To advise in 
the replanting eight replanting officers have been appointed 
and are now preparing to undertake their duties. 





INDONESIA 


Growing Unrest Disturbs Plantations 


Disturbances continue in Indonesia, with a tendency for them 
to spread in some areas in Java, the news in the latter half of 
1952 revealed. West Java is still worst off in this respect ; condi- 
tions are more favorable in Central Java and have been considered 
good in East Java. It is from this last area, however, that many 
murders of planters on their estates have been reported. 

The insecurity in West Java, thefts of rubber, destruction of 
property by lawless gangs, high costs, labor problems, all add 
up to a condition that has forced a number of estates to close 
down; some have had to be abandoned; others have been sold 
at very low prices. At planters’ meetings the unrest in Java, its 
causes and possible cure are almost constantly on the agenda. 

Another point frequently brought up by the planters is the 
crippling effect on efficiency caused, on the one hand, by the 
multipli city of often contradictory orders and overlapping ques- 
tionnaires with which different government departments swamp 
the managers, and on the other, by the numerous demands and 
protests, largely unreasonable, presented by labor unions, ap- 
parently with the sole aim of trying to see how far they can go. 
Handling these matters leaves the manager little time to carry 
out his real duties, and a lowering of efficiency on the estate 
follows; while, what is more serious, the tactics of the unions 
tend to undermine discipline on the estate, which cannot fail 
to have dangerous repercussions outside. 

Fortunately difficulties are not equally grave in all parts of 
Indonesia so that where a reasonable degree of order rules, 
several estates have been able to report good progress in the 
past vear. In Sumatra security conditions are, on the whole, 
considered good, but there are other worries. One estate, In- 
sulinde (Sumatra) Rubber Estates, Ltd., has solved some of its 
roblems by introducing the tributer system, by which the tap- 
pers retain part of the crop they collect as their wages. The 
company reports that, because of the lower price of rubber, the 
estate is much better off financially under this system than 
if it were run under the normal system of European management. 

Incidentally, this government policy is leading to a steady 
increase in the number of unemployed Europeans here and is 
causing much suffering, especially among those who through 
long residence here have become so adjusted to life in the East 
that repatriation would actually add to their distress. 


Rubber Conference at Bogor 


lhe conference of Rubber Research Institutes of the Far 
l:ast, held at Bogor, Java, July 15-20, 1952, again gave evidence 
as did that of Kuala Lumpur in February, 1951—of the strong 
lesire of these organizations from different Asian countries 
to cooperate in behalf of the rubber industry. 

Representatives of research institutes in Malaya, Indo-China. 
Indonesia, and Ceylon presented 56 papers grouped under two 
different sections—an agricultural section and a chemical-tech- 
nological section. Reporting on the material offered under the 
first heading, J. Schweizer called attention to the change they 
reflected in the postwar approach to the question of the formation 
if latex and rubber in the tree. Chemical-technologists formerly 
considered and treated the process as a purely chemical-tech- 
nological problem, practically passing over physiological and 
biochemical aspects. Now, he said, they study it as a growth 
process. Both biochemists and physiologists have been extra- 
ordinarily stimulated by Bonner’s basic work on the biosynthesis 
of rubber via acetic acid, acetaldehyde, crotonmethylaldehvde. 
especially the French investigators of the Indo-China Rubber 
Research Institute, Schweizer emphasizes. 

The papers of these French workers—Compagnon, Tixier, 
ind others—give results of experiments in connection with in- 
vestigations on the redox system in Hezea latex; on the connec- 
tion between the redox potential and the occurrence of the 
Brown Bast disease of Hevea; between oligo-substances and 
nereased latex formation 
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The work carried out by Chapman in Malaya on the stimula- 
tion of Hevea latex yields by plant hormones has opened up a 
whole new field of research, and enthusiastic investigators in 
all the Asian institutes are contributing their bit—as the papers 
reveal—to add to the knowledge on Chapman’s subject. 

Many papers dealt with selection, particularly for disease 
resistance, and after the discussion following the lectures, a 
proposal for scientifically controlled importation and exchange 
of resistant //evea planting material, in the widest sense, was 
accepted. 

The 28 papers of the chemical-technological section dealt al- 
most exclusively with the improvement of uniformity of raw 
rubber. 

Arentzen of the INIRO reported on the results of his studies 
of variability of rubber in Java and Sumatra. As might have 
been expected, he found that estate rubber was more uniform 
than native rubber. However, native smoked sheet from Banka 
and blankets from Sumatra showed a high degree of uniformity 
as regards modulus. He also noted that very little “blue” rubber 
was produced; most of the rubber was “yellow” and “red.” 

Compagnon and Cretin (Indo-China) were able, under certain 
conditions, to find a negative correlation between modulus and 
dry rubber weight. 

Resing of the INIRO, discussed, among others, the remark- 
able behavior of Ficus Colosa latex. This latex contains no rub- 
ber at all, but an unusually active albumen-splitting enzyme, 
and the possibility was considered of using it for preparing low- 
protein rubber, for preparing heat-sensitive latex, and as coagu- 
lant for rubber latex. 





J. C. Schweizer Retires 


On November 1, 1952, J. C. Schweizer retired as general 
director of the experiment stations of the Central Association 
of Testing Stations. Dr. Schweizer, who has given valuable 
service in behalf of the rubber and other industries here for more 
than 30 years, is understood to be planning to remain in Indo- 
nesia and to devote himself to rubber science. 

His successor is W. C. van Heusden, who came to Indonesia 
in 1924 as agriculturist in the government service. Later he 
was connected with various experiment stations, acting as agri 
cultural adviser and also undertaking administrative duties. He 
has become well known not only as an agriculturist of wide, 
practical experience, but also as a man well versed in all that 
pertains to the activities and organization of experiment stations 





INDIA 


With the aim of attaining self-sufficiency in rubber, the 
Government of India is considering a rubber development 
scheme; it proposes to increase the rubber import levy to 
finance the plan. 

India has also been encouraging her plastics finishing in 
dustry. Now 78 factories employ 12,000 persons engaged in 
producing plastic goods. To aid them the government has 
been facilitating the importation of raw materials, machinery, 
and molds, while, on the other hand, tightening restrictions of 
imports on many plastic articles and prohibiting imports oi 
others, including toys. 





ITALY 


In the August issue of Ptrelli, monthly publication of th 
Italian rubber company, details are given of a new V-type 
transmission belt, the ‘“Monocord,” recently developed by the 
concern. Outwardly resembling the usual Pirelli ‘“Pluricord” 
belts which are reinforced with several longitudinally disposed 
layers of cord, the “Monocord” has only a single layer of 
heavier cotton or rayon cord. This layer is embedded in the 
so-called “neutral axis” of the belt (that is, the zone separating 
that part of the belt that in use undergoes stretching, from that 
which is compressed) and is cushioned above and below by 
solid rubber, the whole belt is encased in an envelope of rub- 
berized fabric. Numerous laboratory and factory tests are said 
to have shown that, as a function of the diameter of the pulley, 


(Continued on page 849) 
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forged steel ‘hubs for 1%”, 112” and 2” square bars. 
i, 3 2B Gy By ae ss Aes 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 


For Lse With— 

THIAZOLES * THIURAMS * DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Advantages— 

* Flat Modulus GR-S * Superior Heat Aging 


Halts Natural Rubber 


* Balanced  Vuleanizatior ‘ 
Reversion 


with Mixtures GR-S and 
Natural Rubber * Safe Processing 


The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 


P. O. Box 339 





Ridgewood, New Jersey 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 



















pic ALL TYPES OF 


ii-legice Share Edge 


in St. Louis 
fe URO Gn, Rem one) 


~ Also an improved, 
oC effective hand operated 


die block scraper. 








INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Lovis 4, Missoun 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Technical Data on Plastics.” October, 1952. Manutactur 
ne Chemists’ Association, Inc., 246 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
neton 5, D.C. Cloth, 8!2 by 11 inches, 190 pages. Price, $2.50 

This fourth edition of a book that has become a standard 
reference text provides revised and up-to-date information on 
the properties of all commercially available plastics. The book 
covers 24 types of plastic materials, three more than the pre 
ceding edition, and also contains two new sections dealing 
with plastic toams and thin films. The materials for which 
lata are published for the first time are the alkyd molding 
compounds, silicone molding compounds, and the epoxy 
resins. As in previous editions, each section dealing with a 
specific class of plastics begins with a description of general 
characteristics and then presents tabular and graphical data 





on tabrication, durability, and electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
and miscellaneous properties. A bibliography, including ad 
dresses of publishers, and a subject index are appended to 


the volume 


“Textile Chemicals and Auxiliaries.” Edited by Henry ( 
Speel. Reinhold Publishing C orp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y¥. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 408 pages. Price, $10, 


Written on a | 











ical level by 29 specialists and edited by a 
textile consultant, this volume will be of value to all concerned 
with the application of chemicals or auxiliaries to textiles. A 
extl her than a directory, the book is actually concerned 

ith te chemistry and technology and presents a concise 





of the field. 
text is divided into two parts, the first of which consists 
hapters covering the physical and chemical nature of 
of fibers and fabrics; chemical aspects of 
yel and printing; technology of pigment application ; 
textile finishing ; fabric stabilization; and coated fabrics. 

The second t is concerned with the raw materials in fabric 
processing, and is comprised of 16 chapters covering water; 
fats, oils, and waxes; stuwche s, gums, and glues; solvents and 
ther —— chemicals; surfactants; soap; sulfated oils and 
fats; anionic sur factants ; non-lonic condensates; cationic finish- 
ing cae synthe resins; cellulose finishes; water resistant 
treatments dameproohag mothproofing; and miscellaneous 
auxiliaries. Of special value to the laboratory worker are the 
comprehensive biblic ygraphies appended to each chapter. Both 
subject and author indices are included in the book. 














“Maleic eo Derivatives. Reactions of the Double 
Bond.” Lawrence Flett and William H. Gardner. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., ra ‘Yoo Ave. New York 16, N. Y. Cloth, 
f by 9 inches, 278 pages. Price, $6.50. 

A handy refe rence for the chemist, this book discusses 116 
ditferent types of chemical reactions involving maleic anhydride 
or one of its simple unsaturated derivatives. Each reaction is 
represent ative of a particular type, and the reactions are grouped 
into eight chapters, according to the elements reacting with the 
maley! group, as follows: hydrocarbons; halogens and_ their 
compounds ; hydrogen; metallic compounds; compounds contain- 
ing nitrogen: compounds containing oxygen; sulfur compounds ; 
and energy and catalysts. A brief discussion of the various reac- 
tions within each group introduces each chapter. 

Each preparation is covered in two facing pages. The right- 
hand page gives the new equation, a brief description of the 
method, and suitable thevetaee references; the left-hand page 
gives comments on the chemical and reaction, a description of 
the reactior products, and possible uses. Since the maleic anhy- 
dride derivatives and their reaction products are basic chemical 
tools, many of the materials tind application in the rubber and 
plastics fiel Is, as well as in — detergents, photography, organic 
synthesis, insecticides, petroleum, textiles, and other chemical 


ndustri« s 


“Diplodia Infection of Hevea Buddings and Its ate 
tion by the Use of a Protective Fungicide.” August M. Gorenz. 
Circular No. 913. United States Department ot jove ice 
Washington, D. C. 22 pages. The complete investigation per 
formed, including a practical and effective treatment for the 
protection of Hevea buildings from the fungus, Diplodia 
theobromae, 1s given in this booklet. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Patapar Releasing Parchments.” |’aterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 5 pages. This sample folder describes 
the properties, specifications, and recommended uses of four 
types of vegetable parchment made by the company. 


“Witco Pigment Blacks.” \Witco Chemical Co., 260 Madison 
Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 1 page. A typical data sheet in 
chart torm of the pigment blacks produced by Witco along 
with the main field of application for each black is given in 
this publication. 


“Universal Testing Machine—\Models 60-H and 12-H.” 
Bulletin 4204. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42. 
Pa. 4 pages. New models of Baldwin 60-H and 12-H universal 
testing machines are herein described, with illustrations and 
specifications of each tester. 


“Neoprene Dipped Goods.” Keport No. 52-3. G. 5. Cook 
and J. C. Fitch. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton 98, Del. 53 pages. This report covers the principles and tech- 
niques involved in the manutacture of dipped goods from neoprene 
latex. Information is given on apailable latices, compounding 
methods, processing methods, equipment, and recipes for prac- 
tical compounds. 


“Hyfacs—12-Hydroxystearic Acid and Hydrogenated Castor 
Oil.”” Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, O. 12 
pages. This booklet describes the properties, specifications, and 
suggested use of Hyfac 442 (12-hydroxystearic acid) and Hyfac 
2142 (hydrogenated castor oil) 


“Pliolite S-6B in Soles and Heels.” Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co., Akron 16, O. 26 pages. This illustrated manual gives 
the properties of Pliolite S-6B resin and information on its com- 
pounding and use in heel, sole, and related stocks. The section 
on compounding describes the resin’s use in hot, cold, and oil- 
extended GR-S stocks. The section on applications gives formu- 
lations and test properties of the vulcanizates. 


} 


“Multiple V and FHP Belts.” The rmoid Co., Trenton, N. iF. 
8 pages. Simplified conversion tables whereby the correct replace 
ment for a given belt can be determined, as well as price, dimen 
sions, weights, and construction details for V-belts are presented 
in this illustrated bulletin. 


“Tonox, A General Toner for Improving the Properties of 
Natural and Synthetic Rubbers,” Comy poundi ng Research Report 
No. 21. Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 10 pages. Besides data on properties of 
Tonox, information is included on its use in natural tread stocks, 
as a stiffener in uncured stocks, as a neoprene accelerator, re- 
version reducer in butyl curing bags, retarder for quinoid-type 
frosting inhibitor. 


curing agents, an 


“Paracril.” Bulletin No. 191. Naugatuck Chemical Division. 
6 pages. A comparison of blends of GR-S and Paracril with 
those using neoprene, both from cost and physical property 
viewpoints, appears in this booklet. 


“Latex and Rubber, Inc.” Latex & Rubber, Inc., Baltimor: 
30, Md. 10 pages. Photographs pe captions show the company’s 
facilities and operations, as well as plantation methods of prepar 
ing rubber and latex. The identification system for technically 
classified rubber is also explained. 


“Valvair Solenoid ow Air Control Valve.” Bulletin PB. 
Valvair Corp., Akron, O. 4 pages. A solenoid valve which can 
be used to handle air, vacuum, oil, water, or inert gases is de 
scribed and sectionally illustrated in this booklet. The unit is rec- 
ommended for use as a pilot for the firm’s cylinder- or diaphragm 
operated valves. 


“Rubber in a Nutshell.” Communication No. 220. Rubber- 
Stichting, Delft, Holland. 18 pages. This miniature 2!.- by 4-inch 
booklet presents condensed information in tabular and graphic 
form on rubber supply, production, and consumption; the prop- 
erties of vulcanized rubber; and the effects of fillers and rein- 
forcers on vulcanizate properties. 
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CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 


Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 





An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 
tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
































Not only supplies — but 
technical help—are yours 
from this fine source. 

A complete service is 
available to you in the 
use of latex compounds 
(natural or synthetic), 
chemical dispersions or 
special adhesives for 
manufacturing processes. 
We can help you. 
Immediate, dependable 
deliveries from our 
plant near Ft. Wayne. 
Immediate and 
dependable advice from 
our technicians... 
always without obligation. 





Phone, write, wire... 


1 Chicago §, fl. 
* Monufacterers of Special 
ecovmmc aead needs 
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‘INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED. AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. ““®ina* 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 WINDSOR ST. ‘ : HARTFORD, CONN. 

Akron co eeaee New York 











HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers and Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latering, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutti ag 
Skiving, Filpping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGIMEERIAG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


loriime-lae dail 2 











“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 


Events in the History of Rubber 


—50c per Copy— 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS | 











BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








RUBBER TECHNOLOGY COURSES — 


Advanced Rage a Courses ir nology f 

Rubt Nlaratiact uring ‘t Mplast i Manufa 
turing nh residence t Ser Incl 
Wrive for fetails 





GIDLEY RESEARCH —_, 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. A. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 





Com pounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A persona! discussion of vour problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 











Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of 
the Manufacturers may be solved 
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“Foxboro Circular Case Controllers.” Bulletin 465. Foxboro 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. 16 pages. This illustrated publication 
shows typical applications for recorder controllers in various 
industries, discusses off-on and proportional controls, with 
explanations of how to select appropriate controller action, 
and describes the function of individual components of the 
mechanism. Measuring systems for automatic temperature 
ind pressure control are also analyzed, and accessory equip- 
ment is illustrated 


“B. F. Goodrich Water Hose.” Catalog Section 4800. B. F. 
Goodrich. Co., Akron, O. 4 Pages. This illustrated booklet de- 

ribes eight different types of rubber hose which can be used, 
icguations « on the specific requirements of the system, to trans- 
port Water or alr. 

‘B. F. Goodrich Plastikon Rubber Putty.” Catlog Section 
9765. 2 pages. This catalog gives specifications and illustrates 
reconumended use of Plastikon, a rubber-base putty claimed 
to be watertight, airtight, and pliable even under refrigerated 
conditions 


“NOBS No. 1 Accelerator.” Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 4 pages. This 
catalog insert contains data on the properties, specifications, 
and uses of a delayed-action accelerator for natural rubber 
and GR-S stocks with high pH furnace black content. 


“Taylor Dial Thermometers with Companion Six-Inch 
Pressure Gage.” Bulletin 98214. Taylor Instrument Cos., 95 
Ames St., Rochester 1, N. Y. 22 pages. This illustrated booklet 
describes the latest development in six-inch dial indicators for 
temperature, pressure, and load applications and includes 
reference material on the different types of indicator actua- 
tions. 


“Chemmunique.” Vol. 1, No. 1. Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 14 pages. First of a series of bi-monthly bulletins, 
this non-technical, illustrated publication presents information on 
uses of Atlas chemical products and Darco activated carbons. 


“Opportunities for Foreign Investment.” The Office of 
Small Business, Mutual Security Agency, 806 Connecticut 
Ave.. N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 12 pages. Farmer’s Hand- 
book and Almanac.” Fifteenth Edition—1953. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. 48 pages. Publications of Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. “Bi-Monthly 
Supplement to All Lists.” December, 1952. 80 pages. “Gas and 
Oil Equipment List.” November, 1952. 255 pages. Publications 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Health Resources Ad- 
visory Committee, Washington 25, D. C. “A Job for Women.” 
& pages. “The Disabled Can Work.” 8 pages. “The Worker 
and His Health.” & pages. “Production at Any Age.” 8 pages. 
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(N. ¥.), Apr. 1951, p. 45, 
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Color Reactions Between Silica be overs and Certain 
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Grading of Plantation Rubber. R. W. Whorlow, /ndia 
Rubber J., Apr. 28, 1951, p. 4. 

Rubber: Past, Present, and Future. R. M. Fitzpatrick, 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1951, p. 75. 

Expanded Rubber as a Thermal Insulating Material. 
\. Cooper, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1951, p 

Wax Blooming and Exposure Cracking. L. L. Best, 
R. C. W. Moakes, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1951, p. 103. 

Behavior of Tires at High Speed. FE. R. ase. Ae 
Worswick, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1951, p. 127. 

Cellulose Acetate Butyrate Melt Casting. ©. J. Malm, 
O. W. Kaul, G. D. Hiatt, Ind. Eng. Chem., May, 1951, p. 1094. 

Particle Size in Suspension Polymerization. F. H. Wins- 
low, W. Matreyek, Ind. Eng. Chem., May, 1951, p. 1108. 

Partial Pressure of Acrylonitrile Over Water. C. E. 
Funk, Jr.. Ind. Eng. Chem., May, 1951, p. 1152. 
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Tetramethylthiuram Disulfide Vulcanization of Ex- 
tracted Rubber. I. D. Craig, A. E. Juve, W. L. aoe 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 19531, p. 254, II. D. Craig, W. L 
Davidson, A. E. Juve, 1. G. Geib, /bid., p. 262. III-V. D. lo 
A. E. Juve, W. L Davidson, /bid., p. 266. 

The Swelling of Cross- Linked Amorphous Polymers 
Under Strain. L. R. G. Treloar, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.- 
June, 1951, p. 290. 

Comment on “Relationship Between Gough-Joule Co- 
efficients and Moduli of Vulcanized Rubbers.” M. Mooney, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 1951, p. 354. 

eens and Second-Order Transitions in Silicone 
Rubbers. Weir, W. H. Leser, L. A. Wood, Rubber Chem 
Tech., ago 1951, p. 366. 

Plastic Yield e Sutetions- Styrene and Isoprene-Styrene 
Ebonites. ‘ R. cott, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-Ju ie, 1951, 
, 381. 

Failures of Rubber Insulation Caused by Soil Micro- 
organisms. ]. T. Blake, D. W. Kitchin, O. S. Pratt, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 1951, p. 399. 

Chlorination of Natural Rubber. I. G J. van Amerongen, 
C. Koningsberger, G. Salmon, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 
1951, 414. II. G. J. van Amerongen, C. Koni ee Ibid., 425. 

Vulcanization Accelerators. K. \. Mathes, F. L. Stewart, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1951, p. 1369. 

Ultraviolet Inhibiters for Cellulose Acetate-Butyrate 
Plastics. L. W. A. Mever, W. M. Gearhart, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
July, 1951, p. 1585. 

GR-S Aging in Solution. G. |). Jones, R. E. Friedrich 
Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1951, p. 1600. 

The Nature of Tack. A. Voet, C. F. Geffken, Jd. Eng. 
Chem., July, 1951, p. 1614. 

Effect of Inflation on Pneumatic Tire Dimensions. F. C. 
Woods, India Rubber J., July 7, 1951, p. 7. 

Carbon Black. Chem. Eng., July, 1951, p. 176. 

Sodium Polyacrylate as a Latex Thickener. W. D. Schroe- 
der, G. L. Brown, Rubber Age (NX. ¥.), July, 1951, p. 433. 

Tailoring the Finish to the Job and the Job to the Finish. 
M. J. Gordon, Rubber Age (N. ¥.), July, 1951, p. 439. 

The Contribution a Compressed Air to Better Produc- 
tion and Improved Labor Relations. FE. B. Erickson, Rubber 
Age (N. Y.), July, 1951, p. 441. 

Determination of Rubber Hydrocarbon by Measurement 
of Refractive Index. Rubber dye (N. ¥.), July, 1951, p. 444 





Italy 


(Continued from page 845) 


service is considerably better in the case of the ‘“Monocord” 
than of the “Pluricord” belts; the former gives five times more 
service than the latter for the smallest diameters; this favorable 
difference decreases progressively with increase in pulley diam 
eter. The company has developed entirely new machines for 
treating the cord and for building the belts. 








Toughness 
SEE PAGE 726 
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THE PYRO SURFACE 
IMPROVED PYROMETER 














8 Temperature Instruments in One! 


Use this accurate instrument in 8 different ways! Has 
eight different types of thermocouples—plus rigid and 
flexible extension arms—all interchangeable in only a few 
seconds, without recalibration or adjustment. Especially 
designed to meet all surface and sub-surface temperature 
measuring requirements in your plant or laboratory. The 
NEW PYRO is quick- -acting, lightweight, rugged. Has 
big 434” indicator, automatic cold end junction compensa- 
tor, and a moisture, shock and dust-proofed shielded steel 
housing. Completely dependable—thousands now in use. 
Available in five standard ranges from 0-300 F. to 
0-1200° F.—all built to last! Write for FREE Catalog 
#165 —it will interest you! 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO. 
New Plant & Laboratory 
BERGENFIELD 18, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of PYRO Optical, Radiation, Surface and Immersion 
Pyrometers for Over 25 Years 

















ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 






100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 





Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Fiequest 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1 CORTLANDT STREET 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


GR-S Polymers 


Hot GR-S Non-Pigmented 
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weight. Since almost 5,000 tons of this 
hurtage is expected to apply to the United 
States, it can mean only that the foreign 
markets are willing to pay higher prices tor 
latex than domestic consumers. On the other 
hand, the domestic purchaser is said to be 
more tolerant toward future commit 
ments than he has been for several years. 


While the tight supply situation has con- 
tributed towar is cl 





t 
1 


this change is psychology. 
also had a part. These 
use of noonday Singa- 
for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
latex differentials, and the use 
onversion rates from Straits t 








mestic dollars 

inal November and preliminary Decem- 
ber domestic statistics on //evea and syn- 
hetic rubber latices are given in the fol- 

ving table: 





P It ( 
) port sul Stocks 

Nat eX 
~ 0 4,321 5,240 5,487 
le 0 4,500 5 565 5,977 
GR-S 1 ( 

3.856 86 392 $127 
1) $.325 37 93 5,240 
\ ‘ Late 
* 689 0 659 912 
ID is 0 675 1,027 


\ list of prices for the various types ot 


GGR-S hot and cold latices curre 





Rubber, RFC, on February 13. These prices 


follows 





GR-S Latex Prices c 


000, 2001 695 1.50 
00 23.50 
O03 004, 2005 25.00 

( Lat 

100. X-633, N-683 24.50 

\-617, X-734 2.50 
619, X-667, X-684, N-710, N-711 26.00 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


y' MAND for reclaimed rubber continued 
it good levels throughout the period 


1 January 16 to February 15. Some 
le more expen- 





slackening in demand tor t 
sive tube and miscellaneous grades of 
laim was evident, but was compensated fo1 
y a rising demand for staple grades of 

types. In general, buying interest in reclaims 








dV and tube, battery, and automotive 
ibber goods manufacturers was said to 
have shown the greatest improvement. 


Prices for the main grades of reclaim con- 
inued unchanged during the period and are 
shown in the appended table. 

November and preliminary Decem- 
52, statistics on the domestic re- 
are now available 


y 
November figures, in long tons, are: pro- 
t 





laimed rubber industr 
. . : rs 
duction, 22,684; imports, 384; consumption, 
22,896; exports, 1,050; and month-end 
stocks, 30,176. Preliminary December 
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tons, follow: production, 
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DOW CORNING 
























M.. Muscles doesn’t know his own strength since 
the company switched to Dow Corning silicone 





release agents for mandrels. Inspector Mike is 
happy, too, because tubing strips cleaner than ever 
before. High interior surface finish and precise 1|.D.’s 
are the order of the day, while scrap has dwindled 
to the vanishiag point. Mandrels stay clean from 
5 to 20 times longer, too. 


That’s because Dow Corning silicones can’t break 
| down to form a carbonaceous build-up on mandrel 

or mold surfaces. Cleaning schedules are reduced, 
. service life is lengthened, and maintenance costs 
: are cut by as much as 80%. 


For easier release and better quality in your own 
pressroom, specify Dow Corning silicone mold re- 
lease agents: Emulsions for molds, mandrels and 
curing bags; Fluid for green carcasses and for bead 
and parting line release. 


DOW CORNING SILICONES MEAN BUSINESS! 


For more information call our nearest branch Loaded 
office or write direct for Data Sheet M-3. 
Stocks 








DOW CORNING 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


SILICONES Midland «+ Michigan 
ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN CANADA: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO e¢ IN GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTO., LONDON 
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ption, 24,025; ex- 
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Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Me 











Ie ist that mixed tire shipments 
mtal least 30% truck and bus casings 
LD spit 4 SOIter price tone, scrap rubber 

- . ' 1 
a . ited i the market outlook 
is essIMIS Reclai ners ire eX- 

t ete their inventories at scrap 
1! e coming month, and a re- 
sumpti or irge-scale scr ip lasing 
| ms r€ xpected at that time 
wing are dealers’ selling prices r 
scrap carload its. delivered t 
¢ 1; j 
mills a pomts dicated 
Kas \kr 
P ie) 
Per Net 7 
Mix $9 00 $12 50 $13.50 
- - No Nor 
k Nor 12 00) 13.00 
eelings 10 00 40 OO 
N 5 OO 
3 0 OO 0 OO 
¢ 
3.00 3 00 3 5 
$ SU 3 50 
R oo 11.00° 11.50 
3 00 75 3 00 


\ 
M 34 
lu 34 
ins 34 
De 34 
M 34 
M 34 
Ti 
1 
lf + } 
Yi e\ 
Spot 
oan leve he 
tions 
oan tot | 
gia k ) 


So 10 
OS, 5 
k 15 
2425 
125 
1495 
135 





kK ( Ss } S 
Jan. Fe | 
1 24 31 7 14 

t 33.28 33.39 33.61 33 . 28.35 
40 33.68 33.72 33.85 33.63 33.51 
33.608 33 § 33.73 33.83 33.57 
0 33.75 33.85 33.81 33°70 33.68 
11 33.91 34.02 34.0 34 14 33.87 
0 3 95 34 06 34 O38 34.19 33 93 


‘ 
\e 
lioriy t rye 
5 1; 
ary 15 dis 
ible ice st 
ecent 
( rd ct 
es. moved irr 





ry, and expec- 





urther sharp increases in the 
The market disple ryed a continu- 
buying momentum, however, and 
vere choked off by hedging and 


renewed liquidations. During the first half 
of February prices —— back owing to 
he unsettling effect of old March liquida- 
The 14,-inch middling cotton spot price 
the period at 33.10¢, fell back to a 
low of 32.85¢ on January 20, rose to a high 

34 le on January 30, and then declined 
to end the period at 33.55¢. Similar move- 

nts were shown by futures prices, and, 








tor the first ume since last October, nearby 
i were quoted below spot levels. May 
tures began the period at 33.28¢, dropped 
mw the spot price level on January 23, 
cache ugh of 33.68¢ on January 28, fell 
toa low of 32.86¢ on February 9, and closed 
e period at 33.13¢ 
Fabrics 
Phe cotton industrial goods market con- 


ued at a good level during the period, 
: Me ‘ ; 
he market in wide 


7 
s 





rics Is expe cted to remain strong because 
tight supply situation. Demand for 
sateens, wide drills, and twills from the 
tutomotive industry is very great, but sup- 
s for the balance of the tirst quarter are 
to be non-existent. Toward the end of 
the period some mills began to sell goods 
tor April and May delivery, and a moderate 
l of trading developed 

rading in ducks continued good, and siz- 
able sales were reported into the second 
quarter. Flat ducks sold steadily at current 
prices, and hose and belting ducks continued 
to move for March and April delivery at 
unchanged prices. A general wave of buy- 
ing in all constructions for second-quarter 
delivery was expected to take place late in 
February and early in March. 











Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 





59 1.85 $0 395 $0 40 
2.25-yd 3525 
Osnaburgs 
TT) h 2.11 j 2425 5 
3.65-vd 155 16 
Ducks 
38 1.78-vd. S. } 
I). | 
1.35-vd. S. I n 
belting 67 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Print clot 381y-inch, 64x60 
15 1875 
s g. 48 4.1 5 
5) 3.85 15 
Chafer Fabrics 
14 <q P) lI 3 
11.65 is 65 
10.80 s OX75 
&.Y S 
Other Fabrics 
Hi g,. O8 1.35 
68- », 4.25 ) 6 
= ¢ 53 1.32 ov 
58 1,21 655 
Tire Cords 
K. P. s 12-4 S35 





RAYON 


D IMESTIC production of viscose high 
tenacity rayon vard during 1952 
amounted to 412,300,000 1 a new high 
and an increase of 23.9% over the 1951 fig- 
ure of 332,800,000 pounds. Of the 1952 total, 
104,600,000 pounds were produced during 
the fourth quarter. Total shipments of high- 
tenacity yarn during the past year were 
409,200,000 pounds, of which 406,500,000 
pounds were shipped to domestic consumers. 


Shipments of yarn to manufacturets of 














tires, hose, belting, and related products 
amounted to 102,700,000 pounds during the 
fourth quarter of 1952, making the total 
for the year a new record ot 403,000,000 
pounds. This figure represents an increase 

f 24% over the 1951 total and is the largest 
increase shown by the rayon consumers. 

‘The average denier of high-tenacity yarn 
shipments for use in tires and related prod- 
ucts continued to rise and reached an aver- 
age mere of 1,589 in 1952, as compared with 
1,5 n 1951. There was a further decline 
oh output of 1,100-denier yarn, but this 
drop was more than counterbalanced by an 
increase in the production of yarns of 1,650 
denier and coarser. 

No changes were made in rayon tire cord 
and fabric prices during the period from 
January 16 to February 15, and current 
prices follow : 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 
1100) 480 $0 03 
1100) 490 62 
1150 490 62 
1650) 720 62 
1650 980 : ol 
1900 980 ol 
2200 960 ol 
2200 980 60 
$400 2934 . 63 


Tire Fabrics 


1100 490 2 72 
1650 980 2 $0 659 73 
2 O85 


2200 980 2 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and industries listed below recently 
expressed their interests in buying in the United 
States or in United States representations. Addi 
tional information concerning each import or ex 
port opportunity, including a World Trade Di 
rectory Report, is wraitable to qualified United 
States firms and may be obtained upon 
from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
J Department of Commerce, 
igt or through its field offices, 
ach. Interested United States companies 

rrespond directly with the concerns listed con- 
cerning any projected business arrangements 





Import Opportunities 


sef Eck & Soehne, Maschinenfabrik, 29 
derstrasse, Duesseldorf-Heerdt, Germany: 













1 for textile, rubber, anc 
Gillib Manuta Cross 
eld Mill, Grimshaw P Lanes 





England: rubber “OWL” clothes 
} Mas hinenbau, $f) Franktur 


lroisdorf, Germany: 





rubber floor covering 
cots (SUDURIT), s 
rs used in the textile indu stry. 

S. Saltiel (Italia), 4 Via Abamenti, 
Box 1487), Milan, Italy: protective coat- 





Church St., 


Sritish West 





\frica: good-quality ru bbe 

Bernard Wardle (Evertl ex), Ltd., Peblig Mill, 
Caernarven, North W hes: polyvinyl chloride 
coated fatiric 

Rvbt ee provement, I.td., Leonex Works, 
Hytl Rd., Will sden, London, N.W. 10, Eng- 
land: vule anize j sponxe rubber so les, 

Manufacture d’Amiante & de Caoutchouc du 
Midi “M — de Saliens,’” 8 bis, Faubourg du 
M: pustier ontauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, France: 

rkmen’s rubber clogs with hard rubber soles; 

shildven’ s molded rubber boots: rubber gloves; 

solid rubber tires, mounted on wheels, suitable for 
hand trucks, 

Fritz Kuehne, 101 Wrangelstrasse, Hamburg, 
Germany: adhesive letters and _ sis gns. for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Elastik Gummi- und Bekleidungswerk Mueller 
& Co. K.G., 41 Elbestrasse, Osnabrueck-Hafen, 
(Germany: “Elastik” sport stockings, raincoats, 
breath-protection masks er gas masks, and arti- 
ficial leather cloth for protective clothing. 

Isaac Sabba, representing I. B. Sabba & Cia., 
Ltd., 275 Rua Guilherme Moreira, Manaos, Ama- 
zonas, Brazil: rubber. 

(Continue om pade Sol) 
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HYDROCARSON 


“ PLASTICIZERS 


A LOW COST 


PROPERTIES 
Low Specific Gravity 


Dark Viscous Liquid 


Extremely High Boiling 


FOR 


Improved Processing 


Extending Vulcanizates 


Improved Electrical 


Minimum Effect on Cure Characteristics 


Better Tear Resistance 


PLASTICIZER OIL 
for Feubter (emfounding 


EXCELLENT COMPATABILITY WITH 
GRS Rubbers—AIl Types Buna N Type Rubbers 
Neoprene Rubber 


AVAILABILITY 
Basic Producer Tank Car or Drums 


Warehouse Distribution 


PAN AMERICAN : 


Veer DIVISION 
s 


CHE MICKE Pan American Refining Corp 
122 EAST 42np STREET 


NEW YORK 


17, 


mY 





OUTMODES 


BATCH MIXING 


of FOAMING LATEX! »& 


The Oakes Continuous Automatic mixer produces 
foam rubber continuously from make-up tanks to 
molds, with savings in latex of from 12 percent to 
15 percent. Production is from 150 pounds to 
900 pounds per hour from the Model 10M3 shown 
here up to 1800 pounds per hour from the Model 
14M5. Quality of foam is superior—uniformly 
firm, fine celled, of velvet-smooth texture. Injec- 
tion molding is simplified—the closed molds are 
filled full and rejects are reduced. Human judg- 
ment is replaced by mechanical controls that are 
accurate and immediately responsive. Production 
is unaffected by weather, climate or air conditions, 
and one Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer will 
do the work of several batch mixers with corres- 
ponding economy of labor and floor space. In 
use in leading plants throughout United States, 
Canada, and abroad. Send for full information. 


Available only through 


The E. T. OAKES CORPORATION 


COMMACK ROAD, ISLIP, NEW YORK 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 


Accelerator-Activators, Organic 





























\k € $0:.22 $0.23 
Dbatak 62 
Curade 57 59 
1)-B-A 1.95 
1) Pp } $5 52 
I mersol 110 } 1051 1175 
170 1 1 1 4 Ss 
130 Y 1325 1425 
10 } 1075 1375 
ry 600 1025 1325 
Gs l 55 62 
HH $30 } 14 1525 
431 16 1725 
Laure l 30 33 
MODN-B h 295 345 
NA-22 150 
Palmalene } 35 
P 27 30 
P 1.655 
R Ss J 
mee c f 1485 1705 
h 065 09 
lb 147, 15% 
ESSE U 11 1225 
1 lb 115 1275 
Pripl lb 1375 15 
earit lb O95 10 
Ponox lb $45 605 
Zine stearate b 37 39 
Alkalies 
( soda, flak 100 /h 2.75 077 
Liquid, 50 100 lbs » 55 > 75 
Solid 100 1b 455 5.05 
Antioxidants 
Iba b 2.275 ) 
lb 
lb. 
lb 
Ib 
Ib. 
lb 
lh. 
lb 1 1 
\kroflex ( lb 
\lbasar lb. 
I lb. 
t 2246 lb. 1 1 
lh 
lb. 525 
lb. 3 
l Ib 815 
lb. 595 
sun Wax lb 
. lb. 595 
uibiter N-872-I Ib. 2 
lb. 575 
lb, 785 
lb 27 
lb 1.40 
lb. 1 
lb 545 
lb. 
lt 525 
lb 595 
lb 68 
lb. 56 
Ib. 765 
lb. 75 82 
lb 505 575 
lb. 62 69 
lb 1.50 | af 
QO lb. 1.30 + 37 
Santowhite Crystals lb. 1.60 1.67 
I lb 505 
Mk lb Wee 1 
Se lb. 32 
lb, 23 
lb 53 
lb 72 
ib 60 64 
lb, 53 62 
lb 41 47 
lh 20 
lb 25 30 
lb. 23 28 
J lb. 18 23 
I lb. 98 1.00 
Tx lb. 50 5975 
Tysonite lb 24 2475 
G-B lb 67 76 
ing-Stay S lb 495 505 
lb. 33 35 
Antiseptics 
pper naphthenate, 6-86; ../b. 2275 
*ntachlorophenol lb. 21 29 
Resorcinol, technical . lb. 825 835 
Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%....1b. 235 285 


*Prices in general are f.0.b. wor 
grade or quantity variations, 
prevents listing of all known 

are not guaranteed; contact supp 


ks. Range indicates 

Space limitation 
ingredients. Prices 
liers for spot prices. 


+For trade names, see Color—White, Zinc Oxides. 
tAt the request of the suppliers, the lowest prices 


shown for carbon blacks are fo: 


r carloads in bags. 


Prices for hopper carloads are lower. 


Blowing Agents 








\mmonium, bicarbonate lb. $0.06 
Carbonate lo 23 
Blowing Agent CP-975 lh 35 
Celogen lb 1.95 
lh 1.01 

> ate 100 1b 2.10 
ch 100 [bh 1.20 

Uy lb re) 
lh 111 

S lb. 0” 


lh 2.00 





QO, S, 3640 7 6.75 


Brake Lining Saturants 


BRT 3 lb O18 
Resinex L-S lb 0225 


Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel —CC 


Continental R-20 lb. 15 
R-40 lh, 18 
Kosmos Dixie BB lb 195 
Spheron C lb. 14 
. lb. 25 
Voltex 1b. 18 

Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA Ib. O74 
Kosmobile 77, DixiedenseJ 

aa b O74 
Micronex W-6 lh 074 
Spheron #9 lb O74 
Texas | lb 074 
Witco #12 lb O74 
Wvyex lb O74 

Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
Continental F lb. O74 
HX lb. 074 
Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed S.1b O74 
Micronex Mk. II lb. O74 
Spheron #4 Ib O74 
Witco #6 : lb. 074 

Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
Arrow TX ‘. lb. 074 
Continental A lb. O74 
Kosmobile $-66, Dixiedensed 
S-66 lb. 074 
Micronex Standard lb. O74 
Spheron #6 lb. O74 
Texas M Ib. 074 
Witco 41 ; lb. 074 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
\romex 115 lb. O89 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
\rovel lb. 06 
Kosmos 50 Dixie 50 lb. 06 
Statex M lb. 06 
Sterling SO lb. 06 


Fine Furnace—FF 


Statex B lb. 00605 
Sterling 99 lb 065 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
\romex lb. 079 
Continex HAF lb. 079 
Kosmos 60 Dixie 60 lb 079 
Philblack O lb. 079 
Statex R lb, 079 
Vulcan #3 lb 079 
Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
Philblack A lb. 06 
Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF 
Philblack k lb. 135 
Statex 125 lb. 11 
General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 
Sterling V... lb. O05 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Continex HMF lb. 055 
Kosmos 40, Dixie 40 lb. 055 
Modulex... lb 055 
Statex 93... lb. 055 
930 : lb. 047 
Sterling L, LL lb. 055 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
Continex SRF lb. 04 
ssex lb. 04 
Furnex lb. 04 
Gastex lb. 045 
Kosmos 20 Dixie 20 lb. 04 
Pelletex lb. 04 
Sterling NS, S lb. 04 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCI 
Effective July 1, 1947 














GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 

|| Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type Ae per line (ten words ) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 

|| Bold face type $1.60 per line(eight words) Bold face type 33c¢ per line (eight words | ce type $1.40 per line (eight words) 

| Allow nine words for keved address 7 p ae la a 

| Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue. New York 16. N.Y. 9 buckages r sane 

it — — 
SITUATIONS OPEN SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST 

SPONGE CHEMIST New York State manufacturer of adhesive products is 
interested in obtaining the services of a CHEMIST or 
Having laboratory or production background in chemi- Chemical Engineer with several years’ experience in com- 


cally-blown goods. All replies treated in strictest confi- pounding natural rubber and synthetic rubber for Re- 
search activities, This division of the parent company is 


dence. 
relatively new and growing. 


Address Box No. 1236, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD ADDRESS BOX NO. 1240, c/o India RUBBER WORLD 














LATEX CHEMIST--COMPOUND DEVELOPMENT IN SYNTHE- GRADUATE CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ee “50 3585 









tics, adhesives, and coating. E Xperience preferred, but not essential. Ex- we Ke a e a : “q he a Se : he posi 
cellent opportunity in growing concern. Midwest locatic Address Box No ~p sas te se ee vane hii a ees 
1259, care of INDIA RupBER Wor pb. ermanent with bt et ee 
experience, persona data, and Sala 

MANAGER MACHINE DESIGN DEPARTMENT. TOP ENGINEER confidence. Addrese Box No. 1267, cant 
with experience in design and development of special machinery for tire : 
industry. Must be inventive and familiar with complex machinery involv- RUBBER ¢ “HE MIS1 SMALL OHIO. M ANI I AC TURER HAS 
ng mechanical and electrical devices to reduce manual operations. Will need y gg mist with < t ; ence a ere 
direct large staff of designers and contact management on special design nd ision compounding. Replies « nfidential. “Our ff has k edge 
problems. Give full details covering experience, age, education, ete. Ad f this ad. Address Be x "SN 68, care of INDIA Rusper Wort 
dress Box No. 1260, care of INDIA RupBER Wor Lp. 

GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR RUBBER CHEMIST. MUST HAVE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL) WELLDIVERSIFIED 35-YEAR-OLD 
experience in supervision and productio m of a gener: al line ot mech anicé al Midwest company needs qualified young chemical engineer or chemist hav- 
rubber articles. Small well-established tirm located in New England. Give ing 8 years’ or more mechanical rubber goods compounding and processing 


full details as to experience and salary required. Reply will be held in 


; ] ; ional opportunit ke osition. Salary commensurate 
strict confidence. Address Box No. 1261, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor -p. experience. Exceptiona PP y. y P y 


with ability. All inquiries held in strict confidence. Our employes know 
of this advertisement. Address Box No. 1271, care of India RUBBER 





DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION TECHNICIAN—EXPERI- WORLD 
enced in development of new products such as rubber-to-metal bonding, 
hydraulic seals, silicone rubber and miscellaneous mechanical rubber parts. 
Some knowledge of mold designing is essential. Position open in a progres- WANTED: spicing gel pliant ie ComPoun?. 
sive Connecticut firm in which an unusual man can make it an unusual ing plant, with experience : rite giving 1 
opportunity. Send complete résumé of education and experience. All in- particulars and reterences. Replies. eld s z Our staff has 
formation submitted will be held confidential. Address Box No. 1262, care knowleda of this a ‘Address 1 ‘ ' re of Inpia RupBER 
of India RUBBER WORLD. WokLD 
WANTED: PLASTIC TILE CHEMIST. LARGE MANUFACTUR- SITUATIONS WANTED 
rd — in New England seeks Chemist experienced in production of 
astic Floor Tile. Write outline showing education and business experi- . ee ZARS’ -ERIEN N 
ence, particularly in above field. Specify salary expected. Address Box ‘ , HE a ivi agen ine ER Be, " He ree 7a Ph miay a - B 
No. 1263, care of India RUBBER WORLD. ce ole cing asics gin Maponics beet SER af age. 
Dee es new mnection with aw material supplic eferably in product 
development "Address Box N 1272, care of Inpt1a RusBER Wort 


WORKING FOREMAN. EXPERIENCED IN MAKING OF RUB- 
ber cement. New York area. Address Box No. 1264, care of India 7 ; . ae 
PRODUCTION MANAGER DESIRES NEW CONNECTIONS. 

7 } f broad ra and 














RUBBER WORLD. : ‘ 
Exceptionally qualitied by ving 20 years of b ical ‘ 
CHEMICAL SALES: RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR WEL L technical experience manufacturing all kinds of mech spon 
trained chemist with broad knowledge of indust rial chemical applicatio rubber products. Familia witt ll phases of manufacture \ ess Box 
| xy industrial chemical sales field co vering lwest States 127 r f IN R \ 
weeks per month. Well-established firm desires executive 
detail stating age, experience, previous employment, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
salary desired first year. Address Be No. 1265, care of INDIA 
Re BBER WORLD. : es 
FOR SALE 1—BALL & JEWEL NO. 1 ROTAR Cl rTER, 
WANTED: MAN TO SET UP AND OPERATE GASKET CUTTING Stainless steel 4—Mikro pulverize: =I SH, #1-SI, #2-SI, #2-TH. 2— 
shop ound, well-financed company, plans t add this operation. Write Kux I “gers pellet Labia ciee +—-Stokes D) rotary vellet pr Re oUt 
giving yp ost of experience, age, oad salary desired. Address Box No. I bbor Lars stock stainless ste tank ind kettles 
1266, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor-p. Pi RRY. EOl IPME NT CORP., 1424 N. oth St., Philadelphia 22, Pa 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 
' FOR SALE 
thoroughly conversant with all types of manufacture of 
rubber; especially rubber footwear. Great opportunities i . ‘ 
for advancement are given. Due to commence as early as One complete 60 inch heavy duty Mill with 
pone. Seeey tes brand new United Engineering rolls—14 inch 


SUPERIOR RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED neck—water cooled bearings in Allen heavy 

P. O. Box 2076 St. John’s Newfoundland , 
duty frames. New connecting gears and 
guides. $8,500 F.0.B., Canton, subject to 
LATEX CHEMIST prior sale. 

Nationally known company needs a chemist experienced 
in preparation of various types of latex emulsions to IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
conduct research and lg tg een on latices for use in 
protective coatings. In first letter give complete résumé 
of experience, education, salary requirements, availability, The Buxbaum Company 


and enclose small photograph. 
Address Box No. 1257, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD CANTON 1, OHIO 
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Fine Thermol—FT 


P-33 lb. $0 055 


Medium Thermal—MT 











St Ih 035 
I Ib 035 
Ih O45 
Chemical Stabilizers 
\ 2 lh 1 06 
8) Is-20 b 53 
} 56 
10 
} 45 
> \ 875 
I h 3025 
( } 3325 
t 05 
35 
tagle Basic Silicate White 
Lea Ol i 1775 
20 h 7 
Stabel h 60 
stabil 3, #5 t 10 
143 h SO 
B-5 70 
C-1 90 
CH-14 65 
6-B ”) 
Cx 67 
x 60 
SK ‘7 
VN i 
Dr P ; 5 
\-9 &5 
\ 1.26 
) a7 
HH 8 
I 3 
\\ I Stea «50 56 
> 70 7 
Colors 
Black 
1175 
} 6? 
k 15 
16 
1per t O825 
i} f 1175 
MB Minerai Black h O315 
Star I ' $5 
Blue 
Du P 1.77 
Heveatenx tes 80 
S } 155 
0 
Brown 
Br 5 10 35 
Maj 1275 
Tar } 1975 
Metallic br ik 035 
ist browt } 0625 
Sier 0425 
Raw 045 
06 
x 0625 
Green 
O»x 375 
85 
( 4099) -60) 34 
59y 405 
GH-9x86 &5 
9976 5 
He tex } 95 
St 1.95 
Orange 
) } y =e 
() ‘ = 
g 3 1.35 
~t 0 
30) 
Red 
38 
R. M \ 3 
. } 1 61 
va } 1 ) 
) Pont } ee 
. R } 1225 
it xide 0575 
M ; 1225 
R r-Re h 0975 
» ne , 1.05 
White 
x i 7s 
} I Pepe ti 
ge Iceberg 50.00 
one, titanate Ik 10 
( ptone BI } 10 
inium gments 
Rayvox LW } 195 
R-110 lb 215 / 
1-Ca b. 075 
i-Pure lb 195 


—_ = be 


w 





Titanox A-1608, -LO, -MO lb. $0.2 
ee 


RA, RA-10 
RCHT 


Zopa jue 





Lehigh, 35°; leaded 
50°; leaded 





Yellow 


vellow lithopone 





Modicols 
Triton R-100 


Dusting 
sube, cone. 
iqguid Lubri 
cant, concentrated 


Mica 
Polymel D-Ta 
Pyrax A 

Ww. 
Snow Crest Tak 
v 


antre 


Advagum 1098 


Car-Bel-I-x .\ 


+r O00 





Barytes, floated, white 








RX-43 
Stan-C] 
Stellar-R 
W-1291 English 
Witco #1......... 
#2 
‘ 
FI 





Filfloc 6000. 
F-40-900 
Solka-Flox 


halite 


Fillers, 


60 
00 


7.60 


60 
00 


00 
00 
00 
OV 
00 
00 
00 
50 


$ 00 


50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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3.00 


16 


65.00 
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Lithopone, comml 





Albalith lb 075 / O85 
Astrolith Ib. 0638 / 0675 
Fagle Ih. 0725, 075 
Sunolith lb. 079 .089 
Mica... lb, 07 .0775 
Millical . ton 32.50 47.50 
No. 1 Silica ton 22.00 / 40.00 
Non-Fer-Al ton 25.00 40.00 
Purecal D ton 50.00 65.00 
M mt 45.00 65.00 
I torn 110.00 125.00 
Pyrax A m 12.50 
W.A »y 15.00 
SL Slate Flour ton 17.00 25.00 
Stan-White n 8.50 9.45 
Super-White Silica n 23.00 $2.00 
Suspenso me =30.00 45 00 
Terra Alba 1319 m= =27.00 
ri-Cal h 0675 
Whiting, limestone 6.00 15.00 
‘alcite 0.00 
sa 10.00 18.00 
) 8.50 
Finishes 
Black-out 4.50 8.00 
Flocks 
Cotton, dark lb 095 112 
Dved b 55 00 
White h 13 33 
Rayon jored b 90 1.50 
White b. 75 1.25 
Rubber lacquer, clear gal, 1.00 2.00 
Colored gi 2.00 3.50 
Shoe varnish ul 1.45 
Pak mn 14.00 35.00 
Nytals tor 5.00 36.00 
Wax, Bees lb 16 70 
Carnauba lh 1.02 1.35 
Montan lb 125 32 
No. 118, colors gal 86 1.41 
Neutral gal 76 4 3 
Van Wax gal 1.45 1.50 





lb. $0.075 $0 085 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 








Accelerator 552 lb. 2.07 
127, -132 Ib. 1.00 1.15 
Aerosol lb 35 
AgeRite Dispersions lb .60 225 
Aleogum AN-10 lb O85 
\mberex Solutions lb 1675 18 
Antifoam J-114 lb B25 3.45 
P-242 lb 24 35 
Antioxidant J-105 Ib 1.90 2.05 
126, -139 lb 1.45 1.60 
137, -140 lb 55 70 
138 lb 1.05 1.28 
191 lb 1.10 1.20 
Anti-Webbing Agent X-452./b 75 90 
Aquablaks lh 08 1775 
lb 80 
lb 21 
lh 94 
lb 33 
lb 97 
lb 60 
lb 50 
lb 28 
b 30 38 
lh 60 72 
Ib 30 38 
lb 60 72 
lh 42 57 
lb. 22 
lh, 275 385 
gal, 1.30 1.90 
gal 1.55 a 
lh &5 
lb 70 
lh 305 50 
lb 10 12 
factice d b 26 $2 
Gelling Agent P-397 lb 34 37 
Habuco Resin Emulsion 
226 lh. 227 232 
2246-A Ib, 275 28 
lb 18 19 
b O75 O775 
lb 1675 1925 
h 41 48 
Micronex, colloidal lb 06 07 
Pliolite Latex 150, 190.. lb. on 41 
170 EN, 37 16 
Resin Emulsion A-2 lb 16 25 
\-155TH lb 195 265 
P-370 b 125 175 
X-210 b 12 32 
Resin V b 13 
Santomerse D b 44 65 
» : b 13 25 
Stablex A lb 80 1.10 
B, G lb 50 95 
kK lb, 27 35 
s lb. 35 50 
Fo rs lb. 17 22 
Sulfur dispersions lb. ey oe 
Webnix #34 lb. 1.50 2.25 
Mold Lubricants 
\quarex Compounds... lb, 28 «/ 97 
Colite Concentrate........gal .90 / 245 
3. oe sed eeedik AA lb. .825 
DC Mold Release Fluid lb. 4.14 | 6.00 


lb, 1.46 / 3.50 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE: FARRELL. 16” X 48” AND 15” X 36”, 2-ROLL RUBBER 


mills and other sizes up to 84”. Also new lab. 6” x 12” & 6” x 16” Mixing 
Mills and Calenders. Extruders, 1” to 3”. Baker-Perkins Mixers 100, 50, 
& 9 gals., heavy-duty, double-arm. Ball & Jewell & Leominster Rotary 
Cutters. HPM 200-ton Vert. Hydr. Press, 4-opening upstroke, 32” x 50” 
platens. Large stock of Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 48” x 48’ 
platens from 50 to 2,000 tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators 
Crushers, Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, etc. SEND FOR SPECIAI 
BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY STEIN 
EQUIPMENT CO., 107 - Sth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Sterling 8-1944. 
FOR SALE: 1 BIRMINGHAM 3-ROLL CALENDER 22” x 64”; 1 
Erie 8-opening Hyd. Press 54” x 65”; 1—#3A Banbury Mixer; 1 Dou 
bling Calender; 4 Spreaders; 12—200-gallon Upright Churns; 1 Curtis & 
Marble Starch and Brush Box; 1--1,000-lb. Dry Powder Mixer $2 
Royle Rubber Tubers; 1 Experimental Mill; 1--24” Mill 40" Mill 
160” Mill: 2 Embossing Calenders; 2 three-roll Color Grinders: 1 


Belt Knife Splitter: 1.60” Dinker: 1 Clicking Machine. Address Box No 
1275, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 





HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


2—Single acting plunger type vertical tri-plex power pumps, 
size 134” x 6”, 42.6 GPM, discharge pressure PSIA 29003, 
motor driven, new 1944, price on request. 


DALTON SUPPLY CO. 
2829 Cedar Street Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


Reconditioned New Used 
Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 
Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — Vulcan- 
izers — Grinders — Croppers — etc. 

As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 
processing of rubber, contact the: 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
When buying or selling, try 
AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge Street Phone: Hemlock 9141 Akron 9, O. 











GOOD | “Our 36th Year” | 
USED MACHINERY 


1—Farrel 6” x 12” Laboratory Washer Mill, m.d. 

1—16” x 42” Rubber Mill, m.d. 

1—Farrel Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
4—Bolling 18° x 18”, 5-opening Hydraulic Presses, 10° dia. ram. 
1—6’ x 24 Vulcanizer quick opening door. 

1—Royle +4, 6” Extruder; 1—=1, with chrome plated screw, m.d. 
4—228 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59" x 78” shelves, complete. 
2—Bali & Jewell =2 Rotary Cutters. 

1—Patterson S/S 110 gal. Vacuum Mixer, Sigma Blades. 

1—B.P. 20 gal. Jacketed Mixer, Double Sigma Blades. 

2—340 qt. AMF Glen Mixers, m.d. 





Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Milis, Vulcanizers, Ca‘enders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 2 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


13-16 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600 
We Buy your Idle Equipment. Single items or complete plants. 
Cable Address: Equipment N.Y. 


Send us your inquiries 








RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 














BROCKTON ¢ 
Central Street South Easton, Mass. 








THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS ; TIA | 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS _—_[iind 


183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 





Ly HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
rt i] b 
[as CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 








(Classified Advertisements 
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I el 6 lh 
I) Resin bh 
Gilsowax B } 
Resin C-130 f 

PT67 Light I a) 
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Sp 1 Rubb Re 100 Ib 
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95, O8 
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Reclaiming Oils 








I lb 
039 lh 
B lh, 

BRH b 

BRT 4 i 

BR\ b 

Bur RA t 

BWIHI-1 } 

Dipolvmer Oil 
1 ing Oil No. 10 b 

Resin Oil b 
774, -777 a 

x 1621 b 
3186 

} 0 6535 
(.33 

42 
4 
0-0) { 
I 101 Pine 7 Oil h 


150 Pine Solvent 
Reclaiming Oil #3186 





(s 
RR-10 l 
ae lh, 
XN-1 Resinous Oil lb 


Reinforcers, Other Than 


BRC 20 lb, 
30 Ib. 





1 ton 


alac A... lb. 
Magnesium oxide lb. 
Marbon resins lb. 
Multifiex MM ton 
Neville R. Resins lb 
Para Resins 2457, 2718 lb. 
Pico Resins ee lb. 
Piccolyte Resins lb 
Piccoumaron Resins lb. 





Car 


07 
235 
0925 
195 
50 
O4 
O41 
O41 
1075 
1325 
0225 
38 
0325 
0225 
58 
735 
9 
10 
0225 
2575 
10 
3525 
10 
33 
1485 
10 
1075 
14° 
095 
33 
475 
59 
65 
035 
1075 
24 
021 
0525 
0275 
0275 
0625 
0213 
O25 
0475 
O55 
14 
33 
06 
0225 
16 
23 
O25 
2 


bon Black 


15 
0125 
019 
065 
50 
00 
85 
0475 








Pic lb 
Pi : 3, -6, -6B b 
S-6(¢ lb. 
S-Master batches Ib. 
PS-60 Resin lb. 
Purecal | 
Resin C P ? 
Resinex b 
R Resin I1.M-4 b 
S.] mers lh 
Si | I } 
Ss Multifex R 
Witcarb R 
R-12 
Zeolux 20 
Zit x ; ij 
Retarders 
Cu RHE h 
De | t 
K-S-E-N b 
Good-rite Vu t 
R-17 Resit b 
Retarder ASA b 
PID lh 
rCM b 
W b 
Retardex io 
RM lb 
eee bh. 


Solvents 


h Solvent... gal. 





gal 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

LX-572 Oil gal, 
748 Solvent gal, 
Penetrell gal. 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents gal, 
Pine Oil DD gal 
PT 150 Pine Solvent gal, 
Skellysolve-! gal, 
H gal, 

R, -\ gal, 

Ss gal 
Polla al 








Geon Latices (dry wt lb 
Paste Resins lb 
Plastics Ib 
Polyblend lb, 
Polyvinyl resins lb. 

Kenflex A, L lb. 
B Ib, 
N Ib, 

Marvinol VR-10, -20 lb. 


Synthetic Rubber and Latices 


Butaprene Latex (dry wt. 





NXM Ib, 
Chemigum 30N4NS, 
5ON4NS lb. 
NINS lb. 
N3NS lb. 
Latex (dry wt 
101-A, -AX, -I lb. 
200 lb. 


) 


te 
paey) 


SSM mo 
a7 


7 


wt. 








WRT, WRT-P 1b. 


Paracril 18-80 < vals 
J lb. 
Paracril 
B, BJ lb 
BY lb. 
( lb 
Cs tv lb 
Paraplex X-100 lb. 
Silastic . lb 
Thiokol LP-2, -3 lb 
8 lb 
£ oe Se lb. 
Type A Ib. 
FA lb. 
ST lb. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 
FOR SALE: 3-ROLL, 54” x 18”, CALENDER COMPLETE WITH 125 


H.P. motor--even and frictions gears—-cooling drum mpletely recondi 

: 1 «4 
tioned like new may be seen near Bost Addvess ib x No. 1269, 
eare of InpIA RuBBER WorLp 





FOR SALE 


Refiner line consisting of two Refiners complete with 
Reduction Gear and 125 H.P. Motor. 


Now in operation. 


THE BUXBAUM COMPANY 








CANTON 1, OHIO 
BUYING- All kinds of wsed machinery for 
SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
OFFERING m 
NEW 
MACHINERY 


HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 





For SALE 


, 
Banbury #1 Mixer with 50 HP Motor 
1 naan Perkins Laboratory Size 6, Class BB, 2 Gal., Internal Rubber 











1 Stew, art Bolling 2-roll Lab a 6” x 12” 
1—Thropp 2 -roll Rubber Mill x 24” 
2—Thropp 2 2 -roll Rubber Mill ¥ 18 soe 
1—Thropp 2-rol 7 Rubber Mill, 14” x 30” 


1—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 4’ v 
1—Adamson Vulcanizer, 6’ x 20’ 










1—Adamson V1 ‘lear lizer, 2’ x 12 ith quick oper or. 150 Ibs. W. F 

1—Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel =0 Rotary pr with Motor and 
Starter 

1—Paul o oe =2™M h Ball Bearings 

1—Weldir St: 

1—Spro it 7 aldro 2-75 HP Motor 


WE ARE Rg linen wcage el IN 
ber m achiner 1 Xu 
ilcanizers, ete nd al 


+ ALL TYPES OF RUB- 
xers, extruder caienders 














ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: RUBBER MACHINERY INCLUDING BANBURY 
Mi xers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, Rubber Rolls & Mixers. Ex 
ude Grinders & Cutters. Hydraulic ‘Equipment, Rot ry 1 Vacuun 
Shelf, Try 3 ion Molding Machine Will « ider a operating 
shit l P. 'O.. Box i351, 4 Ss St New \ 

S. N. ‘\ 

WANTED RU BBER Mi LLS, ( “pier or MINERS, BAN 
bury Mixers, Extruders, Grinde ( Hydt ahic *resses, Injection 
Moidis \la nes CONSOLIDATE! PROI UCTS co... INC., 

Park Row, N York 38, » BA lay 7 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED COMPLETE ADHESIVE & RUBBER PLANI OR 
part of, in New Jersey or New York area. Address Box N 1270, car 
of Inpria Rt ER WoRLI 





COMPRESSION MOLDING DEPT. FOR SALE 


Mfr. has surplus to his requirement a complete Com- 
pression Plastics Molding unit consisting of seven 
Baldwin presses and one central pump unit (2500 
PSI). Driven by twenty horsepower motor. Platens 
ram) to 20” x 20” (12" 
Electrically heated platens 
Automatic 


range from 16” x 16” (8 
ram). Stroke: 9” to 14”. 
with automatic temperature 
cycle controls. To be sold as a unit, including piping, 
valves, spares, etc. Location: Phila. 


controls. 


gauges. 
Price $15,000, as is, to be removed at Purchaser's ex- 
pense. For further details, write Box 1258, c/o India 
Rubber World. 





\_IR. GELB & SONS, INC.|_/ 


| UNION, N. J. UNIONVILLE 2-4900 


Economical N E W 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 











Efficient 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 











Plastic Synthetics 


Rubber 
Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: Calendering, Mixing, Grinding & 
Pulverizing 


AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Saniseal Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 1315 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 








CUSTOM MIXING 


Surplus capacity available to customers’ specifications on 
No. 3A Banbury Type Machine. We are manufacturers of 
Molded, Lathe Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods 
and have surplus mixing capacity. 

MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 
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j RUBBER 
PLASTIC 


MILLING COMPOUNDING GRINDING 


INC 1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5,N. J. 
TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 


sc 








FEATURING: 







40 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


859 















Thiokol Latex “ 
Type MI ib. $0.85 
MX b 70 
WD? lb 92 
6 lb 70 
Tackifiers 
B en lb 005 $0 1225 
« ] vax 70 h 18 19 
( tog . } O875 11 
Galex W-100 } 155 1925 
W-100]) b 1525 19 
Ind 1 11-100 85 1.00 
H-300 1 00 1 16 
Natat i 12 13 
Nev ‘ b 125 155 
Pix - t 1 185 
Pic Re 1 5 34 
Pi R ; 1 25 
Pi R 12 135 
P 07 185 
=» 100 4) 
=\ , 2475 
Vist 1 } 1 00 1 16 
\ 215 TIS 
P 18 35 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibe ( i ; 2 585 
SS 
5&5 
h SA 
} 3R5 
P ; 1525 176 
t 1625 1635 
} 175 176 
t 31 
t t 1625 1875 
} 1725 
} IRS 1875 








100 / 
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ml 100 lbs. 

100 lbs. 
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rubber pots. 
Roescheisen & ( 

Donau, Germany 
James & 

Shoreditch, Londo 





dental s 


percha tips and polishing disks 











lies inecludi 


ngland: 


$2.20 
780 
13 
3.40 
0335 








45 Queensbridge Rd., 
1 aw rubbe 


Miss L, Fertig, scpiesenmung Kussell, Mac- 
Donald & Co.. Ltd.. 31-35 Pitfield St., London, 
N. 1, England: rubber-set paint brushes. 

Deti-Hans Mat-ura, 10 Obere Bahnhofstrasse, 


Meckesheim, Baden, Germany: pacificiers 

Villbrandt & Ze. nder A.G.. 118/120 
strasse, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany: 
bands and elastic ribbons. 

Rasmusson & allgren, Stallmastaregaten, 
Goteborg, N. Sweden: tail pipe brackets with rub- 
berized shock-absorbing canvas. 
Eichler & Co., G.m.b.H.. 1 


Wiesen- 
rubber 











usseld machines for the plastic. rub er, and 
ipe 1 ustries 

I Kogyo Kaisha. Ltd... Yoshiwara, Shizu- 
ka fecture, Japan: elastic braids, « and 
tapes parachutes, bullet belts, ind narrow 


fabrics for military use. 


Export Opportunities 


E. Dufour & Cie.. S.A.R.L., 176 Rue du Lig- 
nolat, Aubonne, Vaud, Switzerland: rubber soles 
nd heels and other rubber products for shoe 
factories and wholesalers of shoemakers’ « 








ment; shoe machinery and_ tools. 
Etablissements Turbigom, 65 Rue de Turbigo, 
Paris, France: all kinds of rubber articles such 


as toys, games, office supplies, and household and 
kitchen articles. 

Etablissements Barrie Caujolle & 
C. T. S. T.. 6 Allees Paul-Sabatier, 
Ilaute-Garonne, France: industrial rubher 
ucts 

Etablissements 
Latfont, Saint-Girons, 


Pelegry, 
Toulouse, 
prod- 


Paul- 
ihbrasives 


Rives, 45 Ave 
France: 


Albert 
Ariege, 





U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


October, 195 


Quantity 
Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


URED, LBS 


LU NMANUFA( 

















) 


Value 


Crude rubber 113,704,063 $29,340,678 
10,953,925 3,272,571 
290,419 125,137 
212.016 99,181 
44,870 17,937 
49,551 25,896 
4,705,594 1,144,912 
464,000 28,208 
1,881,305 75,638 
POTALS 132,306,343 $34,130,158 
Mant REIL 
Rubber tires 
Auto, et Y 4,868 $256.945 
Bicycles r 11,082 9,499 
n 158 491 
I etc. 7 256 725 
Fo 
Boots pr 13,360 51,500 
e 
pr 47,704 3§, 002 
a> 
pr 18,624 16,465 
, 9.840 2.890 
lis , 208 864 
Orher ? 1,598 1,042 
H bber goods 
Comb , 8.424 923 
Dr les 139 
Other 813 
Rubber toys 41,061 
\ t riction tape 
Ib 392 264 
Ib 5.181 908 
t 1,583 3,723 
it gasket alve 
packing 15,935 
Molded insul s 793 
Belting lb 2,549 3,225 
Hose and tubing 4.770 
Gloves p? 19.945 8,301 
acifie r 8,200 5 84] 
927 8.310 
s t 4,536 1,166 
t ? O86 Zatz 
1,143 
Gutta percha manfacturers 
lb 1,331 2122 
Synthetic rubber products 39,582 
Other soft rubber goods 96,302 
Torats $620,056 
GRAND TOTALS, Al 
RUBBER IMPORTS $34,750,184 


860 


October, 


Quantity 


1952 


Value 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, LBS. 


Chicle and chewing gum 


bases 

Synthetic rubbers 
GR-S type 
Butyl 


Neoprene 

Nitrile types 

Other 
Reclaimed rubber 


Scrap rubber 
TOTALS 


MANUFACTURED 


Rubber cement gals, 
And rubberized fabric 
sq. yds. 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Boots and shoes... prs 
Rubber-soled canvas 
shoes prs. 
Heels doz. prs 
Soles, soling, toplift 
sheets lbs 


mittens 


doz. prs 
} 


Gloves and 


Drug sundries 


Toys, balls, novelties 
Hard rubber goods 
Battery boxes no. 
Other electrical lbs. 
Other 
Rubber tires and casings 
Truck and bus no. 
Auto and motorcycle 
" 
Aircraft no 
Off-the-road no 
Farm tractor no 
Implement no. 
Other no. 
Inner tubes 
Auto no. 
Truck and bus no. 
Aircraft no, 
Other no. 


Solid tires 
Truck and 
Tire repair material 


Camelback lbs. 
Other lbs. 
Rubber tape, except medi- 
al and friction lbs. 


Belting 


V-type auto lbs. 


Transmission 


V-type lbs. 


Flat belt s 


industrial. . no, 


238,404 


643,954 
163,552 


2,117,508 


iy 


451,452 
38,901 
804,412 


3,624,752 


9, 


082,935 


76,783 


172,891 


23,718 


15,095 
59,353 


742,899 


12421 


25,318 
146,279 
44,856 


50,149 
1,295 


336,215 
280,867 


35,818 
11,600 


100,468 
33,073 


$124,856 


154,060 
36,445 
855,265 
225,637 
34,392 
169,696 
89,565 


$1,689,916 


$150,705 


147,202 
205,415 


61,163 


31,116 
67,253 


202,166 


§2,947 
177,049 
74,441 


$5,469 
93,274 
26,098 


2,171,258 


573,206 
82,504 
1,466,656 
292,011 
48,834 
34,422 


43,144 
118,546 
3,765 
61,024 


35,000 


for commercial and industrial purposes 
Iknadossian Bros., No, 34 Bustan Gulab, Alep- 
Syria: batterics, tires and tubes, automobile 
repair kits. ete 
October, 1952 
Quantity Value 


Conveyor and 


elevator Ibs. 41,209 $51,052 
Other Ibs. 4,083 6,790 
Hose 
Molded and braided lds. 292,958 240,469 
Wrapped and hand 
built... ooo slOS. 155,782 159,469 
Other hose and 
tubing Ibs 69,813 76,749 
Packing 
Sheet type lbs. 50,967 25,934 
Other lbs 166,332 176,902 
Tiling and flooring. . lbs 146,808 40,909 
Mats and matting Ibs. $22,264 124,643 
Thread 
Bare lbs. 14,622 23,873 
Textile covered Ibs. 10,622 34,412 
Compounded rubber for 
further manufacture. .Jhs. 1,272,982 425,642 


Other rubber 


manufactures lbs. 506,604 


Toras $9,004,419 
GRAND TOTALS, ALI 


RUBBER EXPORIS $14,942,198 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, LBS, 


Crude rubber 754,828 $248,642 
Balata, gutta percha, etc. 21,280 9,500 
Chicle and chewing gum 
bases 83,173 51,406 
TOTALS 859,281 $309,548 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber drug sundries , $703 
Toys, balls, novelties 110 
Hose 
Molded and braided lbs. 639 1,113 
Wrapped and hand 
built Ibs. 840 1,075 
TOTALS $3,001 
GRAND TOTALS, ALI 
RUBBER REEXPORTS $312,549 
Source: Bureau of the Census, United States 


Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ( 
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As gas supplies run away to pipe lines from exist- 
ing channel black plants, costly shortages must 


eventually occur. 


As a user of carbon black you can depend on a 
continuing supply of TEXAS CHANNEL BLACKS 
from the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. The world’s 
largest channel black plant and our own available, 
nearby resources assure your present and your 


future requirements. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS | 


Sid Richards on 


C AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CEMERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVAMS SAVINGS AND LOAM BUILDING 
ARRON 6, OHIO 
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CLIMCO PROCESSING— 


To Prevent Sticking 


At the bias cutter, cut bands will not stick if they 
are rolled into liners. 

Besides preventing adhesions, Climco Processed 
Liners help all along the line to eliminate tie-ups 
that cost production time and money. Lint and 
ravelings, air, moisture, sunlight are excluded — 
oxidation, mold and bloom are prevented. 
Tackiness is preserved. 

Labor and power are saved, stock losses are 
reduced and aceurate gauges are maintained 
more easily. Latitude in compounding is enlarged. 


For over 3! years, Climco Processed Liners have 


been used to protect stocks and take the "kinks 
out of production lines. Give Climco Processed 
Liners a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION. AT LOWER COST 








